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ABSTBACT * „ 

This collection of policy papers by a dozen national 
experts in subject areas related to child welfare is designed to 
assist public and voluntary agency prograa directors in their efforts 
to update current progr^^as or to design nev* ones. Sequentially the 
ciiapters: (1)^set a fraaevorlc for the folloving papers, (2) ezaaine 
.:the provision of foster care to children as a. decision making system, 
(3) provide analytic reference points about institutional care of 
children and use them for the projection of program goals, (4) 
examine change in thQ roles of the key actors in the adoption system^^ 
t^) analyze problems in the implementation of child velfare services, 
(6) develop a perspective on adolescent pregnancy and parenthood^ f7) 
examine the functions and other dimensions of the child velfare 
field, (8) -describe the national problem of adolescent status 
offenders and advocate a program outside of the juvenile justice^ 
system, (9) develop ^plans for children of divorce, (10) advocate 
reforms to protect the rights of neglected children and to restrict 
state regulation of family relationships, (11) provide an overview of 
problems^ of the Sparnish speaking/surnamed poor and advocate 
appropriat^e programs, and (12) present reasons tot developing a " 
federal level, comprehensive, cohesive £amily policy. (Authqr/BH) 
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* from the original document^^ * 
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We are pleased to.be able to'nake these policy papers available.- 
They are designed to asslsp public and voluntary agency's program 
directors in their efforts to update current procrams or to design 
new ones, to better meet the needs of children a^^ t^elr families. 

This volume contains the work of a dozen {national experts In their 
own pirofesslonal areas. The 'group was Identified and recruited 
by Mr, Joseph Reld, the former Executive Director of the Child 
WeJ^fare League of America, who also directed their work, in con- 
sultation with the Children's Bureau. We are very appreciative 
of Mr. Reid's efforts and fejel that this volume ±s% fitting 
culmination to his many years of leadership ±a policy and 
program and in some measure,' continues the work of his long 
professional career. We also w^^jtw express a special note of 
thanks to Mri Carl Schqenberg, l^ix^ecor of iiiAllcations of the 
Child Welfare League of Aneric^J^for his paclisnt and creative 
editorial assistance in preparing these manuscripts. 

And finally, we wish to take spefrial notew>f the work of these 
twelve authors whose special co^jj^taicles their fields enabled 
them to review the research data, the progiram issues, and to give 
informed insight on* all of these important areas 6f concern, as 
Ikertains to future needs. - > ' 
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Preanblg — This chapter sets a ganaral framework fox the following 
papers, ^which are specifically devoted to special problems and 
epAcial services. Needs , "issues and approacljes are ditcussed here 
in a broad way;, the cocnments may be generally applicable to all 
services, but specifically applicable to none. As a consequence, 
this chapter is likely to be somewhat subjective. 

1/ THE FOCUS OF THE PJIOJECT 

The major concern in this px^oject is with the child welfare 
services system defined as the network of agSncies, public and 
private^ denominational ^nd nondenominational ^ offering direct 
social services to (|:hild^en and families. ; The special social pjr5 
lems for which such jagencies have been granted responsibility by 
the community and in response to which they are sanctioned to act, 
relate to * dysfunctions in role enactments in the peirent-child 
relationship network. Such ^problems may derive from parental i 
incapacity, special needs of the children,^ or deficiencies in ^ 
community resources. The child welfare services system is viewed 
as ha^ng some responsibility for prevention as well as remediation, 
amelioration and restoration with regard to this social problem 
configuration. 

II. DEFINING CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 

In defining the area of concern of the report, it is helpful 
to m£Jce a distinction!' between child welfare and child welfare 
services, similar tp :the distinction made between social 'welfare 
and social work. 

Social welfare is that broad configuration of laws, pro- 
grams, benefits and services implemented by a network of voluntary 
and governmental agencies. The objective of this general sjystem is 
prevention and alleviation of social problem situations and- improve- 
^^r^of the wel l-*be^ing^ of indxvidtials , g rpii ps err ccmmtrnitieis^ foir 
the better functioning of the social' order. It is designed Ito 
assure or strengthen provisions for meeting basdc social needs 
(Wickenden 1965) . - ' 

Social work is a professional service,. €tr is 6ne of a 
numfcTer of different professions concerned with achieving^ the 
objective of social welfaur^. Nurses, physicians, educators, employ- 
ment and housing specialists, city planners, psycholcsgists , psy- 
chiatrists , etc. , are among other professionals jconcevned wxth some 
aspect of social welfare. The most distinctive characteristic of a 
professional is specialized ccanpetence and expertise achieved 
through prolonged training. Of necessity, each j^rofession can 
effectively d4scharge responsibility for only a limited sector of 
the tot£d. range of activities that are* tHe concern of social ^ 



%Mlfare. In recognition of social ^fork, as a specialized profes- 
sional activity, social workers are assi^gned the primary mandate 
for a defined area %#lthin the, siircial %/elfare territory. ( 

Child welfare services are analogously related ^to' chilld 
welfare. Child, we'lfare is the broad range of activities de5j)gned 
to benefit children, promote their vrell -beings and strengthen or 
assure provision for meeting their physical, sbcial, emotional, 
educational and moral needs. Social, workers share conccfrns with 
pediatricians, nurses, nutritionists, educators, psychologists, 
the clergy, psychiatrists], etc. 

While child welfare includes within its scope all measures 
**designed to promote conditions favorable** to the health of all 
children, ** to prevent whatever may be detrimental to them, to 
protect them from harm, to safeguard their rights apd to help over- 
come obstacles to the fulfillment, use and enjoyment of their 
individual potentialities** (Turitz, Smith 1965, p. 137), child 
welfare services are concerned Kith a social work practice 
directed toward part^icular groups of children and their families. 
These are .** specific services provided to specific populations by 
specific types of agencies** (Neel 1971, p. 25) . 

Although child welfare, broadly defined, speaks to the 
general we^Ll-^being of all children,* child welfare services spe^k 
to the special needs of particular groups of children. Chird wel- 
fare, broadly defined, includes health, educational, and irecreatiorial 
services. Child welfare ^services are specifically d^s^ignated as 
social services, a configuration of special pr6grams having special 
functions, engaging in special activities^ — - 

Child welfare services are to child. welfare as social work 
is to social welfare — a clearly delineated, segment of professional 
activities, a distinctive responsibility within a ^broader field of 
concern. 

■ 

Atten?>ts to define. child welfare services have a long and 
honorable history. In 1957 Helen Hagan, at that time assist:ant 
executive director of the Child Welffure League of \Rmerica, reviewed 
the. repeated attempt:s at definition by five separate committees, 
dating back to 1934. In her own attempt to identify the "distinc- ' 
tive aspects of &hild welfare*" Hagan pays tribute to the previous 
att'en^ts auid notes that ""in analyzing the reports of many different 
committees one finds the s^me basic definition of child welfare 
in eacli** (Hag5m 1957, p. 1) . Echoing a previous definition by 
TTiritz, who defined ••child welfare services ^as distinguished by 
>iia assumption or sharing of a specific kind of responsibility 
ordinarily caxried by ^e parents" for n^eeting the needs of vthe 
chf Id, Hagan concludes that ••child welfare in social work deals 



with the problttma of the child* thut r««ult wh#n the needs which 
parents are ordinarily expecte^l to meet ere either unmet or 
inadequately met.** 

Richman saye the same thing eonevihat differently^ defining 
chxld welfare as a "field of practice concerned with children 
whose circumstances within themselves, theix family or community 
may jeopardize their normal developments'* (Richman 1958, p. 1) • 

In defining child welfare as a field of social work prac- 
tice, the Child Welfare Lea^e of America (1959X notes that child 
welfare services are social services provided to families unable 
to fulfill their child caring responsibilities without help. In 
addition, the statement ^points to the effect of communitTy failure 
to provide resources necessary for effective implementation of 
parental roles. Child welfare services have a responsibility for 
intervention at the coramj^nTCy^ level ' in modifying existing social 
institutions or organizing hew ones. In a further .elaboration of 
the position, the League notes that 

» it is ^rppropria^e to Refine child welfare as those specialized 
social welfare services which are primarily concerned with the 
child whose needs are unmet within the family and/or through 
other social institutions^ and the problems he 'presents to 
himself, his family and the community, and \rtiich are designed 
to provide a remedy by strengthening or reinforcing the ability 
of parents to give the affection, care and guidance which a 
Gjiild should have, including ^elp to him in his relations to 
other social institutions, by si^p lenient ing the care ^xch 
the family cam give by meeting certain deficiencies or 
inadequacies in such care, or con5)ensating -therefore , or by 
substituting for the care which the child is expected to 
receive from his own parents when necessary, and restoring 
such car^ to him wh<hieyer pos'sible ^Council on Social Work 
£ducation 1959, p. 5) • 

In legislating for child welfare services Congress, in- the 
Social Security Act of 1935, identified them as "services for the 
protection amd care of tiomelesst dependents atnd neglected children 
and children in danger of becoming delinquent." 

In response to dissatisfaction with the narro%mess and 
specificity of the Social Security Act's definition of child welfare 
servicer*, am Advisory Councirl appointed by the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare formulated an 
alternative definition. TThe Advisory Council defined dhild 
welfare services as' *^ • . ' 

'those sex-vices that supplei^ent, or siabstltute for, paurental 
tare and supervision for the purpose of: protjecting and 
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pro^iotinq the wolfArc^ of children and. youth; prevonting 
n«qloct« ^u««» «nd axploi t^t Ion 7 helping overcome prob4.eins 
that, result in dependency, neglect or delinquency; and, V . 

when needed, providing adequate care for chll\Jr<?n And youth 
^ away from their o%^n homes, such care to be given in foster 
. family homes, adoptive homes*, chi Id'^car Inq institutions or 
other facilitien (Social Security Administration 1960, p, 3). 

Although designed to broaden the concept of child welfare 
services, the definition explicitly identifies the classic substi- 
tute care services (foster family care, adoptions, institutional 
care) and' the problem situations likely to require service intcr^ 
vention (neglect, abuse, dependency, delinquency) . Services arc 
designed to supplement or substitute for parental efforts to protect 
''and promote the %relfare of children, so that services arc employdd 
in those situations in which there is some actual or potential 
dysfunction in normative parent-child relationships. 

In response to the work of the Advisory Council, child 
welfare services were redefined in the 1962 Amendments to the 
Social Security Act td mean 

• social services which supplement, or substitute for, ^ 
par<ental care and supervision for the purpose of 
1) preventing or remedying, or assisting in the solution 
of problems which may result in, the neglect, abuse, 
exploitation or delinquency of children; 2) protecting 
and caring for hc»eless, dependent or neglected children; 
3) protecting and promoting the welfare of children of 
working tnotlters; and 4) otherwise protecting and promoting 
the welfare of children, including the strengthening of their 
own homes where possible, or, where needed,, the provision 
of adequat:e care of chx*ldren away from their homes in foster 
family homes or day care or other child care^faci limes. 

More r ec e nt legislation conee^rned %faCt|i th« soeial servic^ 
such as Title XX does no,t include a formal d^inition of chiltiU-^ 
welfare services. 

\. . 

\ The definition proposed here is the fol lowing r 

The child welfare services system is that network of public 
and voluntary agencies, comprising a field of social v#ork practice, 
that engages in those activities concerned with preventing, 
ameliorating and remedying of social problems related to the 
functioning of the parent-child relationship through the develop- 
ment amd provision of specific child welfare services, such as 
adoption, foster* care# institutional car'e, protective services* 
diay caure^ homexnaker service, supportive services, etc. 



I III. CHILD WELFARE SERVICES — PRCX;RAMS , PROBLEMS^ 
POPULATIONS 

Th« various d«*finitions of child %#«lf4iro sorvic^ii proponed 
over time reflect the distinctive reeponeibili ty of the system, the 
specialized services it makes available^ the specific probtems with 
^which the system Is concerned, and the populations to %iihich Its 
efforts are directed. 

A review of the relevant social worK* literature , official 
governmental pronounceoionts, and statements of practitioners and 
researchers indicates that there is both stability at the core and 
changes at tHe periphery of what has been identified as the con- 
cerns of child welfare social workers.* 

The services generally listed as child ^Ifare services 
and the client groups to which they are directed vary from time to 
time, but a core group of services and core <groups of clients ar,e 
consistently designated. * . ^ • ^ 

Tho services traditionally and consistently identified 
as child welfare services are foster care, adoption, institut£bnal 
CAre«r protective services, day care and homemaker seir^ices. 
Counseling services to, and for, cKildren in their o%#n hooies and 
-income maintenance services as a child welfare service are frequently 
mentioned in recent literature. The groups aiost frequently 
identified as recipients of services are dejpendent, neglected^* 
abused, delinquent children, physldally, eB»tionally and mentally 
handicapped children, children born out of wedlock and children of 
working mothers. Child laborers were" more frequently listed in the 
early citations. Disadvantaged, minority group children are more 
frequently mentioned' in the recent citations. The family most 
frequently identified ^ts the target for service is the family that 
is .actually or potentialLy disrupted and conflicted, unable to^ 
provide adequate and/or suitable dhild care and child rearing. 

V - 

Core' services have remained stable over a long time, chang- 
ing primarily in emphasis and/^n diversif icatipn and refinement. 
Substitute services (Institutrxonal care, foster care, 
adoption) for children in hee^ of parental , care teiiiporar ily or 
permanent l>r are part of this core. Over the years the en^hasis 
on institutional care as coapared %rlth foster care, and foster care 
as- compared %fith adoptions » has undergone change — and is changing 
today, as adoptions beccoie less freqxxeht and concern over deinsti- 
tutionalization is intensified. Despite varying es»hasls, all 
three substitute care services have been and are samctioned, ^ 
supported and widely utilized to meet the ^needs of the populations 
served by the child welfare service agencies. - . 
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4^pr»n«^Jrnt An*i ncKilriCtod. rn» iilr»nt i .1 1 t rc^^tjne^ni .onTr^rri, h^tlfw^Ay 
houstc^ei And qroup 4 denctm * fotttwr car^s f>nw invlu*lc?o iiroup homoi* 

under tKDth proprixjtary And aqoncy autjpicou, .Kj^fu y*o|>or.i tr»d boardlnq 
ht>mc*ja, and c9m«»rqoncy fontor homcsn, at^ 11 i:»a trnditional fotftcjr 
f^tmily c^rA. AdoptW0 hoiMii now included bi>th tjul>tt\di zod ^And un- 
Huhn xdl ?.c9d honwi9ii» ^nd formerly firm di at l nc t ion « tKirween Adoption 
and tc^nzt»r family c^ce Are now aomr»whAt blurrt^d. 

Service to the unmarried mpther i» Awther core wervice, 
IcKiicAlly related to adoption and^other iiubftt i tute^ core wervlcefl- 
The rmphaj*l», over time, has shifted to /ervicc» for unmarried 
w>thors as merely one subgroup of the larqer qroup of Kinqlc 
• I>cirr^nt w , . and the service now includes* family planninq and abortion 
^X3unr;f> 1 1 nq . Maternity homes, a specialized institution jserving 
th«7 needs of s^inqle pregnant women, had* a' period of cxpdnnion, 
followed by the recent rather precipitous decline. There 
evirrontly, increased interest and concern with the particular 
n«M^tJn of adolescent unmarried mothers and a variety of compr4?hen- 
?sive multiservice programs have been developed in renponnc to the 
educational, vocational, healthy f ami ly planni nq and child welfare 
.service problems faced by this group- 
Protective, service's for children in danger of neglect and/or 
abusir have always been part of the core services^ Here, too, there 
hai; been changing emphasis and diversification- Starting in 1875 
with a concern for child absse« emphasis shifted to neglect and 
then j^acJc again to abuse with the discovery of .the battered^.child 
<;yndromo in the7 1960s. Self-help groups such as Parents Anonytaoxis , 
paraprofessionals who serve as emergency parents, emergency hot- 
lin*_*s, remediation centers, drop-off centers and comprehensive 
emergency service systems suggest the developing diversification^ of 
the core service. 

Homemaker service was developed by the children's and family^ 
agencies in the early 1920s, Origxn^lly the program was directed ^ 
to the needs of the family, in which the mother "s role, functions 
and tasks %#ere teiqporarily not^ covered* it was clearly a child 
welfare service under' social %#ork auspices. Currer>tly childrefi 
share with th§ aged the^ limited avail2J:>le homemaker resouo^es, and 
social workers vie with health personnel f<^ control of the program. 

Day care services, originally developed under a variety of 
auspices,' came under social work hegemony during the 1930s. Cur- 
rently social %#orkers contend with, educators for control of the 
service. With the trend toward care as a social utility needed 

by a large. nu^dC>er of nonproblematic families and with the increasing 
emphasis on child development and educational programzning in day 
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- r4r«« iti^ ilka 1 1 hood is chat ^ Id ^wl f aro ^ocTiiT ~ %#ol!nc lar a w rr^ 
hi»v« a^pr«;»if voly rc»c)uc«i4 rolo m d*iy c^r^. O^y CArf»» how- 
i5Vt>r^ 4ti etiU itlonfiriod an «t unit of thf> tiociAl work Afiiirvie«& 
packAtio. Day t *»rp. too, h^iii qraduaUy b^con^ vieirni f 4 od» so U>^*t 
thorc! now arts i^c^nqrrKiar e day car« proqrAmii for infjintu w^lt an 
prc^ttchool af>d sachc>ol-aqo children, individual family day caro, 
and day CArt? for children with mpcKrial nocklii iiuch a« phymic^lly 

.handicapped, mt^ntally deficient and emotionally di«turt>€Kl younq- 
ntPru. Day care au^iceti h«ve aim been dlveraified and now in- 
clud<^ proprietary f ranch! lae oprtrationn. Industry, hoapltalu, 
iarqe qovernment oqenclea, univeraitiea , comunity action aqencien 
denominational qroujpe, ethnic action qroMpii# and voluntary rjon- 
denominational 4ocrLal 4U}encie0. 



Service* to children in their own homes relate to a more 
omorphouji *iroup of services provided principally by famaly service 
aqenctes. chi Id -guidance units of communl ty men tal health centers, 
and the public social service aqencies* The objectives are to 
support, reinforce and strengthen the ability of the parents to 
m^et the child ^9 needs, to perform parental tasks and functions, 
and to help the child function as a mesiber of the family. 

4 

Supportive services are also designed to help children 
directly with problems in social functioning, so that th^y may 
more adequately fulfill their role within the family. One of the 
principal objectives in helping both parent and' child to perform 
their re»p<^ctive roles more adequat%ly is to prevent the necea^ity 
of placements 

The agencies that /Mre recognized as child welfare agencies 
are members of^ or potentially are eligible for membership in# 
such o^ani2ation»\as the Child Welfare League of America ^ which 
represents and speaks for the organized segsMnt of the child %#el- 
fare services system, offer one or more of the specific services 
enumejrated in this section. 

These are the services that are repeatedly atnd consistently 
listed ^niSer the rubric of child welfare services in t:ext» and ^ 
articles concerned with this, in the successive <Klitions of the 
Social VIork Yearbook and Encyclopedia under the chsld welfare 
entry, and ij\ the legislation that specifically mentions child 
welfare services. Most, if not all, of these services have been 
singled out for attention by the Coosnittee on Standards of the 
Child Welfare League #f America in ^e series of publications 
concerned with stamlards for service. 



In both the planning and implementation of the federal 
government's revised plan for social services (Title XX), the 
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faSaitional services have cleax visibility. Protective servxces^ 
are required in ail state plans, and all^ states have included pro- 
vision for* adoption, foster care, groxap home ca«r^ andt institutional 
Vcare of children, along vith a* heavy en^ha^is on day care (Pierce 
"X^75 ) . . * . 1 * ^ 

A recent review of child welfare delivery systems in 25- 
states" defined child welfaure service as "activities"^;t^rectly 
concerned with providing services and programs to cl^nts on" a 
case-by-case', basis" (Peat, Marwick, Mitchell^ 1976, p. 111.88), 
^d inclJLJded, in all states jstudied/ adoption service, foster 
family CcO^, emergendy shelter caure "for children, institutional 
care for' children, gr6up home service, homemaker service, pro- / 
' tective ser^ce, sopial service for unmarried parents, social 
/service^^br children in their own home-. Residentj^al treatment,. 
. 'day treatment amd day carje, although' categorized as child welfare 
service, in most studies," we^e* regarded in some ^states as^seryices 
assigne<^ to other delivery sJystems. • On the other hand, a few 
states defined other services siich as delinquency services and 
family planning as \part of the child welfare delivery system 
(Peat, Marwick, Mitchell, 1976, p. .111.90). ^ 

- The services listed here have been generally o^anized into 
' three groupings: ^. " . 

a) Sxqpportive services, such as and ihcludi'ng services to 
childrer> in thejUr own home/ toi|||^serve and strengthen potentials 
for ef fe^j^iye in^lementation of^fcrent and child roles, tasks and 
functijons. ' 

b) - Supplementary services > such as day* care and homemaker, 
service, to help carry out, >for part of the time, ^ome of the role 
responsibilities of parents, generally the ^mother. 

A 

c) Sxibstitute care service, such as institutional care, 
foster care and adoption," designed to replace' the biologioal 
parents, temporarily or permanentjly, by a surrogate parent couple ^ 
or group. ' . 

; Thes,e distinctions have validity, since each group of 
services is directed to groups of families differentiated by their 
cibility to cope with a sitxiation that presents a problem in meeting 
the needs of the child. The family offered supportive service^ 
retains responsibility * for the day-to-day implementation of all 
parental tasks ahd functions; the fanaily. of fered substitute care 
gives up responsibility for day-to-day in5>lementati0n of all or 
almost all pa'rental tasks and functions. \ Supplementary services 
lie- l^etween ISupportive and sxabstitute care on the continuum 



relating, to sharxiig of pairentaQ. tasks auid functions l>y the faynily 
and scne extraf amlly agents . The choice of intervention procedure 
sl^uld be predicated, on the extent to ^i^ich the family can ade-^ 
quately provide for the needs of the child without outride helpers, 
mininia'l intervention being most desirable 1 * A continuum of services 
is necessary, since each service is address.ed to a progressively 
more difficult situation requiring a greater intervention, and a 
diversification of" services is necessary since even generally 
sixnilar situations lAiay require slightly different kfnds of inter- 
vention. 



Since each grox^ of services serves different problem situa- 
tioffisr^ it isn't likely that one group can effectively • replace -the 
^. Qther. Even if su;^lement2try services . were ideally available 
* everywhere, qualitatively and quantitatively, substitute care 
services would be needed for sitioations wheire strengths in the 
hpma are so minimal that supplementary services would not make 
the intended impact. Although studies differ as to the percentage^ 
. of children in stabstitute care who might have remained at home 
^^^Jxad. adequate supplementaan^ and/or supportive services been avail- 
able, every stxidy shows tfcat a majority of sxabstitiite care place- 
jnents were necessary and / appropriate and, in aXl likelihood, iki- 
avqidetble.' Jenkins (1966 p- ,185) fotind this was the case in 53% 
of 425 families; Mech (1970 p. liC>-5) found this true o± 70ft of 
2200 childiren in foster care; Bernstein et al. (1975 p. 32% found 
this to be the case in 92.7% of 29,000 children in placement or 
awaiting placement in New York ^ City. Gruber (1973), in interview^ ► 
ing a' 27% sample of 586 parents of chi}.dren in foster care, fo^d 
^ that "almost 30% of ^the parents felt that placing their- child '•iTi a 
foster home was not necessary" (p. 46)" and couldvhave been avoided 
had siJ^portive and supplementary services- been available. -The 
warranted concltisioii is that ^stipportive and supplementary services 
cannot substitute for sxabsti'tute services 1 Nor Jus it likely that 
one kind of substitute care can totally obviate the need for another 
. service. Even i'f a program of deinstitutionalization were ideally 
' is^lemented, there would be a residue of children who could not 
^maJce use of a cpmmunity-based facility and would, require the struc- 
ture and control that on3,y an institution can make ai^ailable. 

Over time there has been a growing consensiis, by now close 
to unanimous, that choice of intervention should be ma<^e on the . 
presun^tion that the child's own family *is the best possible -con- * 
~text for his care amd rearing. Initially every effort should be 
made to preserve the home for the child. Substitute care inter- 
ventions should be eittployed only after si:5>portive, .and then sup- 
plCTientary, interventions have been attempted and have proved hot- 
feasible or ineffective." • 
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The sociaLL problems to which the servifces core directed in- 
clude situations- in which the role of |0arent is xincovered because 
of death, desertion, sepauration,. divorce, imprisoninent,. hospitaLLiza- 
tion for mental or physicaG. illness,, or birth of the child out of 
wedlock; situations in which the role of parent is neglected or 
rejected, as in the case of child weglect or abuse; situations in 
which the role of parent is inadequately performed because the 
parent is in the home but mentally or physically ill, emotionally 
. distiirbed, mentally deficient, i^rug addicted, alcoholic, deficient 
in knowledge of parenting skills, or hois severe marital conflict; 
situations in which there are conflicts between the role tasks of 
parent and> other ^igniflcauit roles^, such as that of employer; situa- 
tions in which the child is incapetble of performing his/her role in 
the family system, as iir the case of the physically, mentally, 
emotionally, iirtellectxoally handicapped or delinquent child; and 
situations in which deficiencies in community resources or other 
commxinity problems impose baurriers to ad^qua^te parental role 
enactment* - ^ - ^ 

r 

These aure the general kinds of situations in .which child 
welfare service social workers are called on to intervene, as' 
exemplified by st:udies (see for instance Haring 1975a; 'Packmam 1968; 
Pyan,' Morris 1967) • And these are, in fact, the problems with 
which child welf aire services have been concerned since the incep- 
tion of the services system. ' ... 

Ai5 noted, the trend has been toward fewer placements and 
greater emphasis on services to children in their own l>ome, t^oward 
an acceptance of responsibil^ity f ofe^'^dditional kinds of service . 
such as. family pladining service, fainily life education programs, 
drug addiction programs, group caire for infants; toward an extension 
of service tp groups previously neglected , such as the poor amd 
minority groups; cuid toward an extension of the age range of 
chiljdren served to include adolescents and youth; toward a greater 
diversification of methodological approaches to, include group and 
^sommunity methods and a greater emphasis on systems change througrh 
y such activities as child advocacy;'^ toward a greater stress on 
/ primary prevention ' cts against efforts toward remediation. In each 
/ case the chatnge implies some extension and broadening of the tradi- 
/ tional eaurlier, more limited, domain of child welfare services . 

During .the late 1960s and early 1970s, in response to 
pressure from the civil rights movement^ the war on poverty and 
community-action agencies, there were effo|:ts to make child welfare 
services more coterminous with child welfare broadly defined. Child 
welfaore agencies widened their concern, to refocus on the needs of 
clLI children. . Despite the belief that the n^ focus was eqioi table 
and desirable, such an . orientation was clearly beyond the resource 

" ■' ■ . , 
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capabilit.ies of most: agctncies. More recently child welfare service 



agencies have regrouped 



aroiind the traditionStl services^ but not 



without some sense of guilt. 

The auspices of the bvHk, of child welfare services has xinder- 
gone change, the long-rsmge shift being from primaurily voluntary to 
piiblic agency auspices, and from funding by**iQgal xanits of government 
to. leurger administrative eSntities, such £is the state ajid particularly 
tMe federal government. Although public funding has always been a 
significant conponent of child jwelfare service financing, it is 
currently clecurlythe principal, dominamt sotlrce of support (Haring 
1975b) . Changes in funding represent a movement from voltantary 
charity to commimal responsibility for children in need. . 



IMPLICATIONS AND ISSUES 




Some basic considerations iraplijcit in the definitions of 
?lf are services previously reviewed can be made explicit, 
that child welfare services have been and are the concern of 
the socicd. work profession- The direct service cind middle management 
corps of -workers ins-public and .voluntary child welfare agencies are 
social work^s by designation ai5d often by training. , The formal 
education and training of child welfare service workebrs is the 
resp9nsibility of sociaJ. "work education, and personnel for inservice 
training ajid staff deyelojMnent in l5Si Id welfare are generally social 
worjrers. Social workers are the authors of * the texts that attempt 
to codify systematically the availa^Dle knowledge regarding child 
welfare services (Kadushin 1974; Oostin 1972; Fredrickson, Mulligan 
1972; Zeitz. 1969), amd this is also true of a high piercentage .of 
the authors of articles in relevant periodicals- The staff of the 
Chil<5 Welfare League of America, whicj^^^^uklishes the leading child 
welfare journal and sets standards for th^system, is composed pri-* 
marily of social workers. v,^^ 

Chi^d welfare service is a field of practice within social 
work ^^recogni zed as such by the profession and by the community. 
The fact "that civil service announcements call for social workers 
to f jLll child welfare service positions, and the fact that funds 
for training child welfare serj/'ice workers aire assigned to schools-.'r 
o.f social work ^re indicative of the commiirtity' s" sanction of the ""^ 
mandate accorded tne profession for this area of activity. 

Child welfare service as -a member of the genus social work 
shares some of the distinguishing characteristics of the profession. 
The differentiating concern of social work is with social function- 
ing, the implementation of social roles. Child welfare service 
social workers are, as is true for professionals generally, pri- 
marily,- although not exclusively, technologists. As Such, they 
are charged with the responsibility of intervening in a situation 
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the purpose of effecting change — as are the .doctor to cl&ige 



for 

disease to health, the educaltor to dispel ignorance, the engineer to 
Qonvert structures out of raw materials* The social worker a, 
hisnaji service technologist .concerned with changing a socially dys- , 
fimctional situation to one that is. liiore satisfactory f pr ix>th the 
clients and. the community, ; * 

.^Each of the fields of practice within social worJc is con- 
cerned with an identifiable i ^cial. situation, a significant social"^ . 
role netiiPork. Child welfare service as a field of social work is 
concerned with the parent-c^ild social system, "the in5>lementation c5 
the social role^of parents aiKi the social role of children; it is 
charged with the responsibiiil^, and granted the semction, to 
intervene in the sitxaation In order to effect chsmge. 

' This is the factor khat unites the seemingly heterogeneous 
grot^ of child welfare serv|Lces emd the seemingly heterogeneous 
groijtps of. children served. [ In each instance the services speak to 
a dysfunctionally parent-child relationship situation. 

If a child is in a family system in. which his needs are ade- 
quately met, in which he capn perform his own rolfe without difficulty, 
there is no need for inters; ention of child welfeire services. Only 
if there is some dysfunction in the parent-child network, for what- ^ 
ever reason, is service intervention called for. Child welfare 
services are, thusr alternatives to the normative familial arrzmge- 
jnents for the caire, protection and nurturing of children. The child 
welfare network is moJ:>ilized vdien there is a bresdcdown of the 
normative familial child care systCTi'* or danger that a breadcdown will 
occur.- i ^ 

" This approach is generally designated a "residual" or 
"minimalist" orientation to social serviced. The language often used 
in .government pamphlets to identify child welfajre services points 
to a residual orientation: "Child welfare servicyss are social . 
services for troubled children and children in trouble" (Children's 
Bureau, 1963). * 

«i ' 

Contrasted with this is the "institutional" or ""develop- 
mental" orientation, advanjced -by Kahn and. Kamennan (1975) and Shorr 
(1974), that social services, ra'ther than being only for the "poor, 
the troubled, the dependent, the deviant and the disturbed," should 
'also be directed to * "average- people, under ordinary circumstances" 
to meet "normal living needs." The. contention is that, life in. a 
highly industrialized society is so complex that all families need 
social services, ajnd such services should be universally -available,^ 
as are parks, scrhools and libraries. ' However, itT 4s significant 
that in a recent study, "Not for .tjieTPoor Alone," which champions 
such an approach, Kahn and Kamemian (1975) discuss such services as 
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day care school meals, family vacatiions, honiemeJcer^ service and 
housing*. Conispicxaously absent are ttie t:radit:ional child welfare 
services tha^t form a significant con^onen't. of the backbone of the 
child welfare services 'system-, and occxipy most of the time and 
attention of most of the child wel:^are service social workers- 
foster care, proteqtive service^ ^ adoption, institutional child 
care. These services do- speedc to problematic situations reflecting 
dysf lonctioning in the family system. Kahh and Kamerman make a 
distinction between "social utilities," which have general applica* ' 
bility, and "cstse" services (such as protective services, foster 
care, institutionaO, caure, adoption), v^ich have selective eligibility 
and. are clearly residually oriented and problem fociised- 

The reality is that almost all clients of child welfare 
agencies resort to the seirvices when something in addition to normal 
arrctngeibents is required. These are seen as. "safety net," "backi^" 
services.. _ . \- . ^ 

^ Furthermore, even if a partical^etr service did achieve ac- 
ceptanpe a.s - a social utility^ available ^nd accessible to all in 
the normal course of events, the function that the social service ' 
performed in such a system would be residual in nature. Thus in 
day care, which is moving tov^ur<l^he statxis of a generally accepted 
social utility, social %*ork is often involved in helping the child 
or family that has difficulty in making ef£e<itive use of day 
care. The social worke;r hcis little cbncem with that majority of 
children and faunilies %^o know wha:t they want from day care, why 
'they, want it and how to Jise^ it^ ' 

The issue, then, is whether to seek general acceptsujcre .of an 
"institutional" or "develojanental" orientation to child welfare 
services, or to. hold to the more traditional "residxial," "minimalist" 
orientation. The .argument is made tha;t acceptance of the "develop- 
mental," "institutional" orientation is likely to destigmatize 
co m munity perception of the agency, promote readiness to use the 
agency cuid gad.n more generous support of the services. The position 
taken here is that the problems much of child welfare services 
addresses are not, and are not likely to be, ' vmiversalily encoxintered 
situations; that although child abuse and neglect, out-of-wedlock 
births, inadeqiiate child caure, etc*, should receive a compassionate 
response, it is -xindesirable to regard these situations as embodying 
values as socially acceptable a^. values oriented toward parental 
responsibil^i^ty for adequate child car^« 

^ « 
Sheldon White (19J73) , in a comprehensive review of govern- 
mental child weifeire programs, notes that throughout American history^ 
there has been a division of labor between parents and community in 
the • care of children. "These contracts have been continually re- 
negotiated with shifting of ■ resppnsibilities for various aspects .of 
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service to children" by the various parties concerned with • providir^ 
for the needs of children (Vol. 1^ p. 14). It would be best for 
children generally if society cleq^ly caamunicated at this time 
that primary responsibility for child ccure protection and rrurturance 
still remained with the biological parent^ co mm unity intervention 
in the form of child welfaure service being available to st5)portr 
supplement and s^ibstitute for parental role enactments* 

Given the reality of limited resources ^ it may be less 
visionary but more pragmatic to hold to a residual orientation. An 
"institutional^" "develc^mental" orientation of the child welfare 
services system is too ambitioxas^ less efficient amd Ibss equitable 
than a service targeted towaxd those who need it mo^t. A universally 
oriented system does have the advantage of being less stigmatizing . 
But where .services are in short supply r as most child welfare 
"services are^ priority should be given to those in greatest need. 
The target population of the -child welfetre system^ is- not all U.S. 
children^ but those vdio lack adequate care tbrougli thie usual care- 
taking aLcramgements. Using day care as an exampler . the reality is 
in line with a residual orientation even though the rhetoric is^ . 
'"developmental." In all programs of publicly funded day care, 
"categories" and •^liqjLbility" tend to seep in. Day care- gives 
priority to "children between 3 and 6, "/or to "low-income parents" 
or to "APDC mothers or to "single-parent , ^ female-headed families," 
or at least "the working' mother." . - • 

V. OBJECTIVES OF THE CHILD WELFARE S^VICES SYSTEM/ CLIENT 
CONSTITUENCY — CONTENT, LEVEL, BREADTH 

Having defined the phenomena that aure the concern of the child 
welfare services system, identified the nature of the services offered, 
the problems addressed and the population served, we ask: What 
are the objectives of the system—the ends one hopes to achieve, 
the results that are desired? Goals are distiinguished from objec- - 
tives in that they are more. global, longer term. Objectives are 
more limited, more attainable within a limited time^ more specific. 
# Goals are the ultimate summation of the achievement of related 
objectives. Objectives are subgoals or proximate gpal^- 

The innnediate objective of intervention is to reduce the 
danger to the child from a noxious env3u?o*Mnent . We then- seek to 
change the sitxaation so as to ensiire that the child's basic needs 
will f continue to be satisfactorily met — if possible, at a more 
satisfactory level than was the case before the sjtfitem intervened. 

\r}^& ultimate goal of intervention is to provide children with 
what is needed to grow and develop into contributing members pf 
society, living in reasonable harmony with themselves and their 
environment. 
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The content of concern is the child's physical, social, en>o- 
ti^nal, cognitive and moral (values)" development. This seems like, 
and is, a broad canvas. It must be noted, however, that^ although 
the child welfare serviqes syst«a has, itself, no direct responsibil- 
ity for meeting all thesg*needs^ it has responsibility for mobilizing 
the peurticular resources thar have the capacity and expertise to 
meet these needs. There is some consensus on the content areas 
that are the general concern of the agency's interventions. There 
is less consensxis on the leveV^t which the system^ should seek So 
meet the child's basic needs. ^\ ^ 

• * 

An- optimal statement of levels would be that system seek 

to provide to the child whatever is"^ needed for the f\illest develop- 
ment of individual potential in all cureas. At the opposite^i^treme, 
the minimal hope is to protect the child frcm harm. 

The level of "objectives is ,a value question, but one not 
without realistic constraints. This paper»J.s written at a- time 6i" • 
considerable disenchantment and cynicism about social reform programs. 
• Expendi-tures for social welfare are at their highest levels (55% ' < 
of the^ federal budget) , well beyond what might ^ve bee n** anticipated • 
a short time ago, at levels in relation to- the Gross National . Product 
<G.N.P.) ($389 billion total, 27% of G.^.P. )"^hat rival' the effoiifes 
of such leaders *in social welfare as Sweden and l^est Germg^y \ (Skfalnick, 
Dales 1976). Any statement in this area must be both cr^ible and 
fiscariy responsible. It is best to fiMee modest promises in terms of \ 
modest goals, and be modest in proposals for "Change. * • ^ 

Applying such caution to, levels of child development* for 
which the* child welfare system should be responsible, I call atten- ' 
tioVi to Freud's statement of his objective -of a prolonged psycho- 
analysis — **to restore the: patients to normal, everyday unhaptpiness . " 
Similarly, I suggest that our responsibility lies in establishing 
or. restoring for the client the condition for' development that 
approximates that of his peers living in effectively functioning 
family lonits. This level .of achievement f or the^ system is analogous 
to the objective of "normalization:' currently obtaining acceptance 
as the ^ goal in stach cureas as mental retardation (Wolf en&berger 1972) . - 
To promise optimization of the pbte'ntial -of the/^^CTlild- receiving " 
child welfare services is to impose on child welfare services a * *^ 
level of achievement^ rarely attained by intact \f ami ifies generally. 




T*here is another* asfjeot of concern relat^tqg \to objectives 
and goals of the chilj3 welfare services system. Ir^tthss^ob j ective 
is to be^attained^by- effecting chan^fes in the situation, how much ' 
of t^he total qomplek of factors impinging on the .chil<i shoyl^ the 
chi^d welfare services system-^feek to modify? A perennial issue in 
all of social work,-, including child .welfare , is the controversy re- 
garding social system change efforts *ys. symptt>ia change efforts. 
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orientation of choice, is related to the etiology of the problems 
for which child welfagre Ixas. responsibility . If the locias of the 
problem is perceived as being a pathogenic social environment, th^ 
a^hasis is on cdianging the social system. If the locxas*^,of the prdli- 
•f&Bi is perc^pived as residing- primarily in the deficiencies of the 
clients the corrective procedures ^ocus on change in the client. 
Generally the problem results from an intricate transactional rela- 
tionship between the client and the social environment, and each 
contributes to the situation that tinsJily requires the intervention 
•of child welfare services. * 

This view ±s', of course,^ in line with the traditional psycho- 
scvirial orientation of social work, -including child welfare services.^ 
Efforts have alwayS'^been made to modify the client's immediate 
environment so as to reduce externally in?x>sed stress, while at the ^ 
same-. time iielping the client to modil^y his own attitudes 'and b^avior 
so as to operate more effectively in the environment. The aim ist 
to make the social sitxiation^^more manageable while helping the client 
become more capable.' This c^ul involve limited system change, ef- 
fort;;s with regard to institutions with which tha child welf sure 
services client is immediately engaged.. Rules, regulations, proce- 
drures and the methods of operation of the local school* hospital, 
en^loyment agency, housing authority or* finamcial assistance agency 
may be changed through brokerage^ advocacy or case— acti<in inTi^rven- 
tions/ so that the client^ can be served more effectively. 

But controversy arises with regard to intervening to effect 
changeis in problems of the general social system that ultimately 
affect clients adversely — problems of uneii5>loyment , discrimination, 
poverty, housing, crime, etc. All these conditions make it difficult 
for many faunilies to give children what they need for healthy growth 
and development.' _ * 

Even if this is admittedly the case, i^itervening at broader 
levels may not be a des^irable approach for. the child welfare services 
system. ^ In fact, there is relatively little th'^ child welfare / 
- services system ^can do to effect significant change in the fundamental 
•arrangements of the- broader society. Despite good intentions and a 
desire to achieve greater social tj^stice, the child welfare system 
has neither the social policy know how, the community's isanction, 
nor the political muscle to effect changes in housing, ^^mplc^ifc^nt^ 
income, redistribution', racial discrimination, etc. It is not 7 
likely that, we will be able to deal significantly with the -problems 
faced by, child welfare clients through efforts co* change the social- 
system. As Brag'er CCTranents: "Both the observers and organizers of 
social action have noted that the under lying issues are really 
golitical- Thus, the probleirts^f the poor require political action 
and political action requires. power — political power -is required to 
effect change" (Brager, Specht ^965). The child welfare services 
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^f^*?*:^ not, ^either in -the nature of organization, orientation oif 
primary functions, a social reform movement- It is not sufficiently 
powerful in itself < nor is it J.ikely to be able to build a political 
constituency *rith sufficient ^^pwer to have significant political . 
iii5>act (Keith-Lucas '19757. Empirically / our e^^rience during the 
last decade in the activities of neighiforhood service centers and 
organizations sxxrh as rngbilization for youth /(He If got 1974) testifies 
to owe limited potency with regard to social action. 

A i2sef<2l distinction can be made betwe^ "concern about" and 
"re^onsibility- for." The fundamental dysfunctions in society, o'hich' 
ultimately adAtersely affect our clients, are of deep concern to us- 
However^ social system change i^ not a "responsibility", of the <iild 
%*elfare system. We should bear- witness to the deprivations suffered 
by clients as a consequence of social injustices. We should use 
our e3q>ert knowledge of . effects of social pathology, based on 
intimate contact with families, to "blow the whistled But our 
principili efforts should be devoted to Heiping the individual client 
*and .individual family. / y ' ' ' . . ^ > 

The chi^ld welfaure systSn, altdiough having little "capability . 
to reshape the broader ^ocial environlnent in the client's fawr, 
has great capability and cleeur ccjmmvmity sanction to ef fect'^Kanges, 
in the client's immediate living sitiaation. -^is is, perh2^,> its, * * 
greatest glory. ' ' • 

Somewhat siiailarly, with regard to the balance between pre- 
. vention and remediation, I argue for a greater fociis on remediation. 
Prevention is eminently more desirable. -But desirability is not ' ^ ' 
t^e only question pertinent in deciding on an orientation regarding 
the objectives of the child welfare Services system. Ability is an 
equally in^rtant consideration. Do we kno^j enougti about cause and 
e,ffect relationships in child welfare probl^ns to identify effective 
preventive procedurfes? . A negative answer is one of* the conclxiajions 
of White's (1-973) conprehensive review of child develojMnent research 
relevant to public programs for children. Without -a clear knowl- 
edge of cause. and effect relationships, a program of prevention is 
likely to be ineffici-entr the' parent education outcome research, for 
example, testifies to this (Chilman 1973) . Nor cAn we identify the 
target populati"©!! for preventive se3:;yice with sufficient precision 
tto insure efficiency./. Reme^ation has the advegitage of- clearly 
targeting a situation requiring action. Feasibility, iii addition to 
ability, is another ii^)ortant consideration. Prevention may often 
require significant changes in th§ social system, changes, as noterl-;^ 
that are beyond the gower Qf the child welfa're system. Given these 
considerations, an orientation that ^irphasizes remediation seems ' 
more feasible. ' • 




^ . X.siftce^ admittadXy, few -of the. resources of tiie ^ild %ielfare 
services' system ^e cur rently allocated to preventionc-roncern about 
this can easily be overstated. Periiaps it is nearer the truth tb 
say that ef^ctlve prevention may be premature and that resources 
shouUl be ^located to determine %ihikt jwe need to know in order* to 
en9age in a program of prevention.'^ . 

• ^ 

, Furt^iexaMare, it ahoxild be explicit that the foregoing dis- 
„ cussioft is concerned "witj* priaMUY prevention- Secowiary prevention 
— prev^tic»x of fiirther deterioration of a situation alreac^ identi- 
fied as requiring help — is, clearly a re^ponsibility^f .* the ciu.ld 
%««lfau:e services. Service to children in tl«eir own homes to t>J^event 
placeMUt is illustrative. of this kind of responsibility. ^i€| sys- 
•t«ii has often, and justifiably, Tjeen criticized for failin^to meet 
this responsibility by offering too little, too late. 

' , • 

* VI. OBJECTIVES--COMMUNITY>AS CONSTITUENCY 

y The* previous section was concerned wit±i the SMUiif est objec- 

tives of child %felfare services relating to clients. It is helpful ^ 
to make explicit the latent objectives that child %#elfare sejn^ices 
share with all the other social services programs- These oust be' 
detailed becaiise they are significant, although frequently unex- 
pressed, factors in social policy formulation (Noyes 1960, Wolins 

1967, Atherton 1969, Pierce 1970). 

' •■ * 

Child welfare services provide for society a systematic 

- channel for dealing with depprived, neglected, handicapped, dependent 
ciiil'dren. The ccOTiuni^y is /spared ea^sure to such children, 
exciting public anxiety and /guilt. The child welfare services 

^ system provides^conscience-fealving assurance that such problems are 
receiving attention. 

All social w^lfaure /programs^ and particularly child welfare, 
serve a self-protective fuAction for the commxanity. .The^oimnunity 
is aware of the' relationship between childhood deprivation and later 
adult pathology. Any ecodomy achieved by the failure to provide for 
the needs of the neglected child is doubly dissipated fey the cost oS- 
dealing with increases in/ajjult crimes, physical and mental break- 
down -and -socially dysfunctional adults. 

Advocates of^a ToAce generous child welfare service' budget 

- consciously, employ the ccjmm^ity '.s.- concern with th'i;s function of 
Child welfare services wl^en they "wave, tshe shroud." They pointy to 
the ultimate greater financial and social costs to the ccmmunity of ' 
the f ailxare to support services . , 

\ 

- The. following^ubte 'from a" special legislative report on 
child welfare is indurative. ^ . 
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For children, vho lack an adequate hone the coBBiunity sooner 
^ or later pays a -price. The ever-rising tide of juvenile • 

delinquency, drtjg abuse^ Cental .disorder , criminality and 
blatant economic dependency is clear proof" of this (Arizona, 
Legislative Counc|,l 1970, p. 1.1) . - 

AltAough perh^s 'no longer as .germanfe as* it was at the time 
of a draft army, statistics regarding • draftees were once ci>eed to 
make the saoK^ p9int. High rates ^ of rejection fdr both physical 
• and mental reasons becar»e of failure to provide for the develop- 
mental needs of draft candidates in childhood indicated the risk to 
the nation 'of such social policy. 

Child %#elfare services perform the ftanction of managing and 
controlling deviance, which threatens some of the fundamental values 
holding societV together. Child welfare services deal with basic 
values relating to marrjiage arid the family, parental responsibili- 
ties, sex ethicS', the %K>rk ethic, and care of the vulnerable. 
Maintenance of some general consensus, however flexible; about these 
values is essential. Child welfare services are oriented in si^port 
of the core-v«Iues, and tend to restrain deviation from them. We 
validate society's values by efforts to maintain the family, to 
enhance motivation toward parental responsibilities, awa to re- 
. socialize deviants to act in accordance with sociaLlly accepted 
n^rms . - . / 

Child welfare services maintain social staibility by redv^ping 
the levels of dissatisfaction, fnastration and discontent and resent- 
ment that* are likely to develop among. the seriously deprived and 
disadvamtaged . 

V • . 

All sQcxal services, including child welfare services, are a 
functional necessity in any indxistrialized society if the social 
sys^^ is to be maintained and social conflict and tensions are to 
Ifc^eld to^ manageable levels* The socia^^l services provide a channel 
for makitig redress and adjustments . on an individual basis for the 
harmful consequences of pathogenic aspects of the general social 
system. The social services act as a social safety valve ^uld 
shock eibsorber. ' ^ 

Children in crisis and/or children at risk are a danger to 
-contnunity stability • The general community supports child welfare 

services as an implementation of one of society •s central values 

the moral vatlue that calls for the sharing of ccmraunity resources 
with any dependent, vulnerable group. Providing services is an 
act of con^assion, even th^gh ^^t might at the saune time satisfy 
self-prot€j^tive community needs. 
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There is a pr^^aktic a«pect to s»x:h a -codmitBwent . The 
CQOBunity is not. caearly divided between client and nonclient con- ^ 



^^mm^m^M*^ — — — — — — — 

stituencies. Every, m ^ a t^ r of the coAninity - is 'a potential client. 
The 'nonclient population is cooposed not so much o^ the strojj^ as. 
of the- spared — who may not be spared tororrow. Some 'qf the coonxihity 
sv^>p0rt, of child welfare ar^rvices results from the reoo^nition that 
suc^ resources, ial though not needed by th^ noncfli'ent today, aiay be 
aach needed tomorrow. . 

- / ■ ' ' • . ^ • - . > 

• the social ■ services also- provide the general socfal system 

*^th a sensing mechanism to detect developing difficulties. System 
maintenance reqxiires not only a measure of stability, but flexibility 
xn re^>ondlng to changing conditions. Child vrelfar^ ^rvices pro- 
vide society a barometer sensitive to changing conditions that might 
deleteriously affect <aiildren- In performing its function, the 
c^lld welfare services system mtist accept responsibility for informing 
socie<:y consistently and accurately of its perception of the chang- 
ing* si txiation. 

Makv^g these community-oriented objectives explicit is a 
iseful reminder that any coiqplex system, such as the child welfare 
services system, is^alled on *o achiev^ the objectives of many 
different, constituencies. Sometimes the objectives of the different 
groups are complementary; sometimes they ajce in conflict. 



VII. THE CURRENT CONTEXT IN WHICH CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
OPERATE 

This section briefly reviews those aspects of American 
society, statistical and ideological, that most directly determine 
the context in whicdi child welfare services operate, and that, in 
some measure, are pertinent to the achievement of their objectives- 

A. Changing Demography o± the Child (Under 18) Population 

The project is for a decrease in the number of chxldren xn 
the population, making the child population a lower proportion of 
the total population. The average age of the population will shift 
upward. 

In April 1960 there were 64,202,000 children in the U.S. 
At that time children constituted 35.7% of the total population of 
179,323,000. In July 1974 there were 67,262,000 children in the 
country, constituting about 34.2% of the population^of 211,390,000 
(U.S. Statistical AJ^tract, 1976, Table 35, p. 31). Perhaps 
of greater signif ia^ce\for the next decade is the reduction in 
the population of ihildrehsunder 5 between 1960 and 1975. In 1960 
there were 20,321/000 childr^sn under 5, constituting 11.3% of the 
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population. By July 1974 the total of 16,304,000 children uxtder 5 
Mde up only 7.7% of ✓the population. 

The sharp change is also noted by reductions irt the total 
fertility rate. '"The total fertility rate. in 1973, which s^ows how ' 
■any chxldren t^ien %#ould have if they continued having children 
throughout their childbearing years at the same rate as in 1973, 
stood at a new low- level of 1.9 per woman. This is just one-half as 
many as in 1957, when the total fertility rate was 3.8 pexL woman" 
(Glide 1975, p. 2) . - 

, Since 1972 the birth rate has continued to decreas^'. By 
1974 the birth rate was at the lowest point. ip the history of 'this 
country— 15 children borri per 1000 population. In 1974 abput 
3,166,000 children w«re bom, in contrast to the peak of ^,300, 000 * 
children born in 1957 (VitiLl Statistics Report, May 30,- 1975). 

We jreached'^a 2ero-p<^ulation-gro%rth birth rate in December 
197? and have been maintaining this rate, or lower, since. Guesses 
about the next decade are just that — guesses. One factor in favor ' 
of a larger number of children is the iTicreasingly leurge number of 
women moving^ into the prime childbearing period. There \rere, in 
1974, about 18 million women in tb6 "20-29 age ran^e; in 1985 there 

21 million such women. The number of i#oraen of childbearing 
age %*ill increase 12% between 1974 and 1980. 

However, recent surveys indicate that^^ung married women 
expected to have only .2.2 children, "ind this rs lower than previously 
stated expectations. With jaore widespread availability of birth 
control, backed by abortion, women are more likely .to have only the 
number of children* they wiht. Assurance of sxaccessful family planning 
is further increased by the rising use of both- male and female 
sterilization procedures. 

Leslie Westoff , in a review of sterilization stati^stics, 
estimates that 6 million adults had been sterilized by 1974 (Westoff 
1974) . A recent report by Charles F. Westoff on the result of 
family planning indicates that by 1970 almost all in-wedlock 
pregnancies were W3unted (Westoff 1976) . 

Other factors assist in population control. Both women and 
men are delaying- marriage some\^at, and getting married less fre- 
quently now. Between 1960 and 1975 the median age at first marriage 
for women w^t up from 20.3 to 21.2 years; for men, from 22.8 i-n 
1960 to 23.5 in_1975 (New YorK Times, Jan. ^8, 1976).- In 1974, the ■ 
nfarriage rate dropped for the first time in 16 years. T^re were 
54,000 fewer marriages in 1974 than in 1973— a decline-^ 2.4%, 
despite a 3% increase in marriage-age population during the year. 
1 
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Bet%^en 1960 and 1975, there was ah increase from 28% to 
40% in the nianber of women between age 20-24 who remained single*. 
In the same period, there was an .increase from 53% to 57%. of .the 
men in this age grcjup who remained single. 

As a consequence of the delay in marrying, 40% of the women 
between 20 and 24 were chi-ldless in 1974, as compared with 24% of 
childless women in this age group in I960. 

Education aSWl einploiTnent were competing with marriage and- 
fartily as the preferred objective for many American women at the 
peak of their childbearing period. There were 4 million American 
women- enrolled in colleges in 1974,. three times the number that were . 
enrolled in 1960 (U.S. Statistical Abstract 1976, Table 114, . - 
p. 180). In 1975, 43.9% of married women without children were m 
the labor force, as con^sared with 34.7% in 1960 %U.S. Statistical 
Abstract 197.6, Table 565, p. 347). 

-Wom^n'.s liberation ideology and a growing acceptability of 
corfcern for self -actualization, coupled with the increasing costs 
of parenthood, both financial and emotional, have resulted in a 
changing attitude toward parenthood as a primary, satisfying, central 
role for all adults and especially for women. Childlessness has 
become more' "respectable, " and with it, rejection of palrenthood has 
become less stigmatized- . 

* ■ • . • 

Esquire magazine published a special issue in March 1974 
eriife^ed: ^gc^Americans Suddenly Hate Kids?," asserting that "the 
American 'kid was being phased out," and that childlessness was , 
be.doming progressively more respectable. In February 1974 the 
National Organization for Non-Par^s, which had units in 15 states, 
held its first annual convention to push the dause of nonparenthood . 
(New York Times, Feb. 4, 1975) .^^^ . t ^ y 

Further evidence of the growing disenchantment with parent- 
hood is found in a national survey commissioned by McCall ' s Magazine 
as reported irt its November 1975 Issue. In response to .the question 
"If you had to do it over again, would you have childSren?" one out 
of every 10 parents said they would not. A similar survey conducted 
in 1965 at Princeton University found that only one out of 100 
mothers regretted having children. There has been either a signifi- 
cant shift in attitudes toward children or a significant shift in 
the willingness to reveal negative attitudes toward parenthood. In 
any cas.e the 1975 survey indicated a greater acceptability of mairital 
childlessness. This ideological shift is an additional factor in 
the configuration- of multiple determinfants likely to continue to keep 
birvth' rates low. ' - . » 



w< t*^ese signs pointing to a continuing- decrease in 

births, by the end of 1974 the steep, decline in the birth rate 
between 1969 and 1974 seemed to have leveled off- In fact the 
IV^'^.'^l^ ^^^^ showed an annual projected number of bIrSs 
. slxghtly hxgher than 1973. Apparently the larger number of women 
ml^^v ^5^^2.P^i«« <=hildbearing age was beginning to show its- effect 
(New York Times, March 16, 1975). . • - 

1*.!*^ i.K^^"^r.u"^?^ ^^""^ nonwhite population paral- 

leled those of the white population, but in each case the total 

was^2T!nri.*'Q^5""\K''''" rate per 1000 white population 

ZtiJ^:^ t the years 1960 ahd 1973., respectively. " The " 

i l^^^^lf, nonwhite population for these yea*s were 

32.1 and 21.9 (U.S. Statistical Abstract, 1976, Table 68*, p. 53) 
(See also Snapper et al. , 1^75, 'Table 1.2, p. 64.) " 

■V ■ - ' " • 

As a part consequence of these differing birth rates, the 
percentage of the black population increased from 10.5 in 1960 to 
11.4 xn J^ril 1974 (Social and Economic Status of the Black Popula- 

1^*^^ ^' somewhat more direct significance 

to chxld welfare services is th^ fact that althoiigh white children, 
m.der 5 constituted only 7.4% of , the total white population, black 
children under' 5 constituted 10.1% of . the total black p^ulation 
(U.S. Statistical Abstract, 1976, Table 35, p. 31). 

overall,, the racia Immixture of ^hi/dren reflects generally 
racial distribution. , In 1974 S^hen blacks constituted 
tZi-t\^L^ %^ population, 14% of the child population . under 18 > 
were black, 85% were whiti (including 6% of Spanish origin), .5% ' 
were Oriental and .5% American Indian. ' ' 

Abo^t two-thirds -Of all America's children lived in the 
^r^T^ v^^'^^^u^'''^ suburbs .in 1974. However, a higher percentage 
of black and Chicano children lived in the central cities areas 
than was true of white children (Snapper 1975, p. 3) . 

■ Changing demography has implications for changing ideology ' 
regarding policies that favor child welfare services. There is 
Zi^^iy ^? ^® ^ decrease in pressure to allocate resources to support' 
children's services by virtue of the decrease in the absolute num- 
bers or Children in. the population: The reduction in the popula- 
tion of children also means that there are fewer parents in the 
populati^on and parents will remkin in an active child rearing status 
for a ^e limited tiine in,. their life cycle than was previously the 
case.^ The most potent political constituency in favor of policies 
supportive of. children consists of. parents, who hdve a potential or 
active interest in the benefits to them of such policiesT A reduc- 
tion m the size of this grbiip reduces its politioa^l influence - 



If children are becoming a progressively. smaller proportion 
of the. population, the older age group is increasing in size. In 
1960 the 16,560,000 adults 65 years of age or older totaled 9.2% of 
tl^e population. By July 1974 this age group totaled 21,815,000 and 
constituted 10.3% of th^ population. By the year 2000, 'j^""^:;^^ 
census estimates anticipate 30.6 minion -aged, representing 11.5% of 
the population. 

The median age of the total population, which was 28 years in 
April 1970, had moved up to 29.5 by July 1974, and is expected to 
reach 31.4 by the year 2000. 

• - > 
Beyond this, there are^the imponderables of a fluid economic 
situation. The total resource pie is not likely to grow as fast xn . 
the future as it had in the immediate past, andthe competition for 
more limited availaible tax dollars is likely to be more intense. . The 
needs of the .increasingly larger aging segment of the population are 
likely to have priority over those of children. , This has been true 
in the past and is likely to be true in the future. - 

The proponents of policies favoring child welfare services 
are in an increasingly disadvantageous position of political influence 
in competition for limited goods and services with politically 
active segments of the population that are increasing in both pro- 
portion auid numbers. . 

Changes in the overall dependency ratio, however, permit a . 
more favorable prognostication. In I960 children under 18„and con- 
•sidered too young for the labor market, and persons over 65 and 
retired from the labor market, constituted over 44.9% of the total 
population- These groups, together, comprised th^ dependent popula- 
tion who needed to be supported by the population of productive 
adults 18-64. By 1974 the percentage of the dependent population 
in the total population had decreased to 42.1%. although the size of 
the aged depe<ident <3roup had grown, the size of the childhood de- 
pendent gr^p had decreased (U.S. Statistical Abstract 1976, T.able 
35, p. 31). There was, and will continue to be, a more favor^le 
ratio of dependent population to productive adults than in the 
immediate past. This change favors an increased availability of 
resources for the support of children's services, it productivity 
of the adxilt 18-64 .age group remains stable or increases. 

B. Changes in Nuirtfex^rs of Childre n at Risk for Service 

The total number of children^ the population represents the 
total population potentially at risk foi: child welfare services.- The 
decrease in th^ total number of children suggests a future modest 
decrease in service needs. However, the percentage of children who 
are high risk for service within the diminished total population of 
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children appears to be increasing. Despite the smaller totaL number 
of children, the. demand for service is likely to increase. The 
trend since the beginning of 1970 has been toward an increase in the 
number and percentage of children living in poverty; an increase in 
the number and percentage of childreji living in single-parent 
families due, in part, to increases in illegitimacy, divorce and 
separation; and an increase im the number of mothers of young children 
in the labor force. Each of these changes heightens the risk for 
need of service for the children and families involved. ' 

1. Infant "Mortality . • 

Infant mortality declined in 1974 to a new low for the United 
States, 16.5 deaths in the first year per 1000 live births. Despitef 
thxs,.the U.S. ranked 15th in the world in the infant mortality rat/ 
(New York Times, Jan. 18, 1976). The white infant mortality rate / 
.of 14.7 in 1974 was still substantially lower t;han the rate for n<Jh- 
white children, 24.6. One implication of a lovier infant mortality 
rate, however, is the likelihood of an increase in the number of 
children who, because of congenital anomalies, present a need for 
service. , 

2. Orphanhood 

Of* the various factors adversely affecting children and in- 
creasing their need for service, only orphanhood continues to decline 
as a problem. A special report in the Dec. 26, 1974-, issiae of the 
New York Times was headed "Vanishing Orphanage: a victim of Changing 
Tomes." The report noted that in 1974 children who had lost both 
parents — the full orphan— constituted less than 0.1% of the popula- 
tion of children under the age of 18. "Like the daguerreotype that 
once recorded them, orphanages have faded into the memorabilia of 
another .time. ** 

3. Out-of-Wedlock Births 

^n 1973, the latest year for which data are available, there 
were 3,137,000 live births, of which 407,000 (12.6%) were out-of- 
wedlQck (Ross, Sawhill 1975, p. 198). 

In terms of absolute nxanbers this was a continuation of the ^ 
steady rise in out-of-wedlock births since 1950, when 142,000 such 
births were recorded. More recent local studies in New York and 
California show a halt and even a modest decline in the number of 
out-of-wedlock births as a consequence of the greater accessibility 
of abortion following the 1973 Supreme Court decision* (Sklar, Bercov 

. ^"''''^ S^^eme court ruled that neither 

the Medicaid law nor the Constitution requires states to pay 
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1974) . However, i€ appears that even the relatively widespread 
availability of abortion has not resulted in a precipitous drop in 
out-of -wedlock births in these states - 

Although in 1973 the number of nonv^hite out-of-wedloclt births 
was higher than the number of white out-of-wedlock births (163,000 
whites, 244,000 nonwhite) and the rate of out-of-wedlock births per 
1000 wa»en 15-44 was higher (11.9 white, 84.2 nonwhite), the per- 
centage increase over time was greater for whites than for nonwhites. 
Between 1960 and 1973 the out-of-wedlock birth rate fer white v«onien 
increased from 9-2 to 1^1.9, while for nonwhite women it decreased 
from 98.3 in 1960 to 84.2 in 1973 (Ross, Sawhill 197-5, p. 199). 

Higher illegitimacy rates among blacks may reflect 1) higher 
rates of premarital intercourse, 2) less effective use of contracep- 
tion, 3) less legitimation pf the pregnancy through marriage, 4) fewer 
abortions, and 5) less adoption, with a higher propo.rtion of single 
mothers living with their children. There is evidence that all 
these factors play a role (Ross, Sawhill 1975, p. 80) . In addition, 
artifacts in reporting and variations in stigma regarding out-of- 
wedlock status may also play a role. ^ 

-Whatever the, explanation and whate>/er changes ' are " ta)cing 
place, there is currently a disproportionatWy large group of non- 
white children bom out of wedlock. The problBlfi is of growing impor- 
tance, particxilarly for the teenage population. Out-of-wedlock 
status in this age group ^as increased more rapidly for both whites 



Medicaid benefits for "nontherapeutic" adDortion. This gives each 
state the option of deciding whether or ncSt to provideJ"non- 
therapeutic" abortions at community expense to women -wfil) cannot 
finance the operation on their own. However, now federal matching 
funds will not be required to be available in sxach instances, as had 
previously been the case. Congressional legislation now pending 
would discontinue Medicaid payments for "nontherapeutic" abortions. 
It is estimated that Medicaid funds paid for some 300,000 abortions 
in 1975 at a cost of $50 million. Given the Supreme Court ruling 
and likely congressional action, states may discontinue providing 
support- for such abortions. As of October 1977, 14 .states or juris- 
dictions such as Guam and the Virgin Islands had already terminated 
all funds for abortions, and about 28 others were in the process of 
doing so ( New York Times , Oct. 11, 1977). Additional states are 
likely to take similar action soon. Although the net effect of the 
Supreme Court decision and congruent congressional legislation is 
difficult to assess, more unwanted children are certain to be bom 
as a consequence, posing an increasing problem. for chil^ welfare 
services. 
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unmarried women under 15 increased by 10% in 
ISTS" (Fleming 1976, p. 67) . 



4 . Divorce 



■ Vter remaining relatively unchanged between 1955 and 1965, 
flT^^i''?'!* TSIJ population began to move steadily- upward 

^^°!; ^'^ ^^^"^ ^* 2.2. By the end of 197^ the 

rate had increased to 4.6~the highest national divorce rate on 



record. "A total of 970,000 divorces wer6 gran^ted in 1974, an in- 
crease of 57,000 over the number grante/in,1973 and more than double 



^i^v n -rr> * • ^-.~.wwy cwia more cnan aouDi^ 

the number-IO years earlier" (Annual Suinons, 1974, p. lO) . By 1972 
slightly more than 1 million children wS^ involved. "The figure 

Jk**^""^ ""^^^ the number^ of djsnorces involving children, 
l^r^;.^*' average number of children involved per decree fell to 
in Je^tillirS^ 1960-which appears \o reflect recent decreases 

in fertility rates" (Snapper et al. 1975, p.\7) . 

The increase in^amily dissolution due to divorce was higher 
for nonwhxtes than for ^ites. Between 1960 and/f970 the percenLge 
of ever^rried white women- with children who e^erienced divorce 
increased from 1.2% to 1.8%--a 72% increase. For the equivalent 
group of nonwhite women it increased from 1.6%' to 3.1%— a 108% 
increase (Ross, Sawh^^l 197^ p. 85). 

Rapidly escalating divorce rates have been" attributed to 
changing relations between the sexes and related attitudes toward 
marrxage The greater economic independence of women, the spreading 
P^ularxty of nofault divorce, some variation of which had b^en 
di^r^.^^ ^^'^^ "^"^ s^^^tes, reflected accelerating acceptance of 

t.h*„ Nonwhite families experienced much greater separation rates 
tW^t^hxf fa»xlxes-0.9% of all ever-married ^ite women with chil- 
dren having e3q>erienced separation in 1970, as contrasted with 7% of 
nonwfaxte women (Sawhill, Ross 1975, p. 85): 

5. Single-Peurent Families 

/^^^^ has been a significant increase in the iast decade in 
the number of children living in single-parent familJ^eaded by a 
remaxe. Amonq the factors r!rtni->-i>nrHT»« _i Zjl )Ei___ 



Among the factors contributing to this chanX&ve been 
.increases xn out-of-vredlock pregnancies, accoii5)anied by a growing 
resistance to surrendering the child for adoption, and increases in 
divorces.. and separations involving children. In addition, growth 
xn rates of labor force participants and greater availability of more 
adequate assistance payments have increased the potential for some 
sxngle mothers of establishing independent living arrarig^ents 
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Km Fleming (1976, p. 60) not«s, "The number of children 
living in families headed by a woman ie growing at a staggering rate; 
it more than doubled between 1960 to 1974. The growth is fastest in 
families with young children." Since the remarriage rate of divorced 
women is high, some families are only temporarily single-parent 
families. But it is predicted that for "children born in the 1970s 

. two out of five will live for some period with a single parent" 
(Fleming 1976, p. 60). 

In 1970, 9.1% of all white families were single -parent, female 
headed families, and 4.2 million white children lived in such families 
By 1974, 9.9% of'vAiite families were single-parent, female-headed 
families, which included 5.3 million children. In 1970, 28.3% of ' 
ail black families were single-parent, female-headed families; 2.6 
million black children lived in such faunilies. By 1974, 34% of all 
black families were headed by a single female and 3.2 million black 
children lived in such^J^amilies. , A much smaller percentage (1,3) of 
black and white childrenVere living in single-parent, male-headed 
families — about 870^00 dhildren. Thus, by- 19-74 about 15.7% of 
American children — 10,00^,000 children — lived in a single-parent 
family (Fleming 1976 , o/ 59) . 

Although the largest number of children living in female- 
headed households were white, a much larger percentage of black 
(Siildren were livincf in such a situation. 

The decline during the last decade in the percentage of 
children living with both parents was more severe for black children 
than for white children. In 1965, 91% of all white children were 
living with both parents;* in 1974, 88% were living in such families. 
In 1965, about 71% of all black children were living with both 
parents. By 1974 this was ^ue for only 56% of all black children. 

The growing disproportion of female-headed families in the 
black conmionity is beyond dispute. What is a matter of considerable 
question is its explanation. Out-of-wedlock births, and divorce and 
separation rates, coupled with lowfer remarriage rates, all contribute 
to it^ In accounting for higher divorce and separation rates, the 
most recent and roost detailed analysis of the situation found "no 
difference by race in recent rates of family dissolution after we 
controlled for economic variables, especially the less stable job 
market faced by black men" (Ross, Sawhill 1975, p. 87). 

The significance for child welfare services of this change 
affecting growing numbers of children living in such families is 
that from the pdtnt of view of structure and income levels single- 
parerit, feinale-hSaded families are likely to be high risk for need 
of service. Single parenthood imposes a heavy burden of tasks and . 
responsibility on one person. Any significant increase in 
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•i^uational stress, any physical or msntal Illness tJyit impairs 
caretaking ability, results in problens in care co^age. This does 
not suggest that the single-parent family is necessarily inherently 
pathogenic. Most children who grow up in such hones make a good 
adult adjustment. It^ merely suggests that although healthy child 
rearing can be, and is, accomplished in a single-parent fatoily, it is 
wore difficult to achieve. 

Children in Poverty 

Xn the late 1960s and early 1970s there was some evidence 
wff^"^ ^"^^ winning the war against poverty. The percentage of 
children living in low-income families, although still substantia^ 
was decreasing. This trend has been reversed since 1972. -The per- 
fp?^*?! poverty level increased appreciably between 

1973-74. In 1973 there were 9.5 million related children under 18 
in families below the poverty level. Between 1973 and 1974 the figure 
increased by 8-1/2 to 10.2 million, increasing the overall percentage 

?Q,c f"-*^° in poverty families from 14.2 to 15.5%- (Snapper 

1j''3, P lO) . 

alack families and female-headed families have shared un- 
equally m the economic advances made in the 1960s and were more 
severely affected by rapidly escalating inflation and the increase 
in unemployment rates of the early 1970s. The percentage increase in 
family poverty among these groxips of families was greater than among 
white, male-headed families. By 1974, when 7% of all white families 
were below the low- income level, this wa's true for 07.8% of all black 
. families, and true for 52,8% of all black, female-headed families 
(Personal and Economic Status of the Black Population in the U S 
1974, Table 24, p. 43). ' * • 

Some of the gains made by black families in the late 1960s 
began to erode in the middle 1970s. In 1970 the ratio of black to 
white median income family was 61%; 1975 this had fallen back to 
56%, well below the ratio in 1967 ^{New York Times, Jan. 18, 1976). 
This means, of course, that on the average black families in 1975 
were trying to make do with $56 for every $100 received by white 
families. The increased vulnerability for services is obvious. 

^ Xn 1974, 41% of all black children lived in families below 
the^fficiai poverty standard; only 13% of white children did. 
Chicano children were better off than children in black famili^es, 
but considerably poorer- than children in white feimilies (Flemino 
1976, pp. 22-3) . 

Despite the clearly disproportionate incidence of poverty in 
the black community, it must be noted that, . numerically , more white 
children are living in low-income families. Although it is true that 
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most black children, ar* poor, moat poor chlldran a'^ITwhita, Pamala- 
haadad family income is substantia lly lower than male-headed family 
income, and the percentage of auch families with below poxerty-level 
incomes is substantially higher. In 1974, while median, level income . 
for wbite, male-headed families was $14,055 and for black, male- 
headed families $10,365, the comparable figure for %^ite, female- 
headed families was $7363, and for black, female-headed families, 
$4465 (The Social and Economic Status of the Black Population in the 
U,S,^1974, Table 16, p- 33). The poverty level threshold for a 
nonfarm family of four was $5038 in 1974. A , 

Thus, if female-headed families generally are dispropprtiOn- 
ately low- income families, this is even more true for the female- 
headed black family. "In 1974 the poverty rate for all. female-headed 
families with children was 51.5^. Among black, female-headed 
families with children, 65.7% were in the poverty bracket in 1974, 
as compared with 42-6% for white, female-headed families** (Snapper 
1975, p. 11). Only 8.7% of children in families headed by a man 
are below the poverty level - 

Poverty is related not only to race and sex of ^he family 
head; it is also related to age of the family head. Families headed' 
by young parents are more likely to be in poverty than families, 
headed by older parents (Fleming 1976, p. 68) . 

Larger families are more likely to be poor ^an families with 
a smallerl number of children.. Although only 8.6% of the one-child 
and two-yfchildren families are poor, about 33% o^ the families with 
six children or more are poor. 

Families living in the southern tier of states are more 
likely to be poor than those living elsewhere, and rxiral and central 
city families are more likely to be poor than suburban families. 

' / It shottld be. noted that all figxires used here relate to the 
official definition of 0^erty, which yields perhaps the smallest 
estimates. Using a somcvrtiat less restricted yardstick increases the 
number of children living* in poverty. Thus, using the ••125%'' of 
••official" poverty, a level which "qualifies familie«^ for many govern* 
xnent assistance programs,'* increases -the number of children in 
^x>verty from 10.2 million to 14 million (Fleming 1976, p. 17) . 

7. Working Mothers ' ^ 

An increasingly large number or mothers are working. The 
nimiber of children under 6 with mothers working increased 17% 
between 1970-1975. By 1975 there were 6.5 million sxxrh cliildren. 
Labor participation rates were higher for female heads of family^ 
than for mothers with husbands present, higher for nonwhite vAbAen 
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than for whito, and higher for mothorV In lo%#-incom« fomi lie. than 
those in hfqh-income familien. 

Each of the conditions ci ted— out-of-wedlock births, divorce 
separation, single parenthood, poverty, labor force participation- 
increases Ln some measure the risk of need for child welfare services. 
The factors are related, so it is unlikely to find one unaccompanied 
by others— family dissolution and poverty, poverty and mother's 
employwent. If the trends noted here continue, and there is every 
likelihood that they will, we can anticipate a smaller population of 
children yielding a higher percentage of children needing child ' 
welfare services. 

The roost recent census available On requests- for child -vrelfare 
services reflects, in the characteristics, of clients, the situation 
outlined^^^in the forqfloing. The client group is disproportionately 
jionwhite,\ single-parent, female-headed families, living in poverty. 
Although only . 14% of the children in the U.S. in 1974 were black 
they constituted 27% of the group of children for whom child welfare 
service was requested (Haring 1975a, p. 11). "m only a third of 
the families for whom service was requested was the child or children 
reported living at home with both parents" (Haring 1975a p 13) 
This contrasts with the 83% of all children living at ho^e with both 
parents (Social and Economic Status of the Black Population in the 
U.S., Table 75, p. 111). a total of 33% of the sanple of 1924 
families recwesting service were receiving public assistance (Haring 
X975a, p. 16). -niis contrasts with a national AFDC recipient rate 
of 5.1%. in December 1974 (Public Assistance Statistics, August 1975, 
p. 3) . 

The pool of children for whom the child welfare services 
system has responsibility will increase as a result of social policy 
changes. Status offenders (truants, incorrigibles> cxirfew violators) 
are being diverted from the juvenile justice system to the social 
service system. It is anticipated that a sizable percentage of such 
children will become the responsibility of the child welfare system. 
,^ther, children in correctional institutions and training schools 
are being diverted to the child welfare services system under programs 
of deinstitutionalization. 

/ 

Balancing the favorable changes (reduction in child popula- 
tion, changes in the chJld dependency ratio) against the unfavorable 
changes (increases in family dissolution, increases in poverty, 
enlargement of the groi^ of children for whom the child welfare 
services system is asked^ accept responsibility) suggests that the 
burden of service required of the system is likely to increase' during 
the next decade. At the same time, due to reduced strengtriSof the 
child welfare political constituency in both absolute terms and in 
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t«ms o£ relative strength vle-e-vA other competitive ege groups In 
the population, suppdrt for child w^fare services in the face of 
increasing budgetary stringency Is likely to be problematic. 

Ci Children Currently Receivirvg Child Welfare Services 

A perspective on need for childk welfare services can also be 
obtained by noting that data on the husiBer of children currently 
receiving services do not exist nationally. Until 1971 the National 
Center for Social Statistics siade available national data regarding 
children receiving foster care, adoption, institutional care, home- 
maker service and day care from "public and voluntary child welfare 
agencies and institutions." The publication in this series covering 
1972 and made available in Jantiary 1974 presented more limited 
statistics and gave national tot»ls covering only 4 3 states — reports 
not having been received from such populous states as California, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Michigan. 

An issue of this series publication, covering 1?74 and made 
available in Decenrioer 1975, contains even more limited data and in- 
cludes no national totals, due to failure of 14 states to report and 
incomplate data from other states (National Center for Social 
Statistics, December 1975). 

In addition to this publication, the National. Center for 
Social Statistics also published" a separate series giving national 
data on adoptions. Thi last publication in this series, covering 
1974 and made available in 1976, also notes that "due to lack of. 
data and incomplete voluntary reporting from some of the larger* 
states, totals, by state are included, but national totals, are not" 
(Natiojial Center for Social Statistics, ^ril 1976) . 

There are no other publications available that provide na- 
tion^ statistics on current or even recent, data regarding the 
nWMT of children receiving child welfare services. The latest data 
that can be cited are the national totals as of March 1972 frcm the * 
43 states reporting (National Center for Social Statistics* Janxiary 
1974) . At that time a total of 3,055,000 children received service, 
the largest nuntoer, 2,624,000 (86%) receiving service, in their own 
homes. Children receiving service \inder the AFDC program were in- 
cluded in these statistics. . There were 245,000 children in foster 
fwily hooms, 6600 children in grot^ homes, and 65,000 children in 
child %#elfare institutions (institutions for the dependent and 
neglected and residential treatment centers,). About 70,000 children 
were in adoptive hooies. Licensed day care centers had a, capacity 
of 656,000 and licensed family day care homes had an additional 
165,000 places available, for a total capacity of 821,000. 
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It should b« noted once mgmin that th«s« total* *>• con- 
••rvatlv*. in vi«w -of th« Uck of data tram th* haavlly populated 
states. Tha unavailability of assantial, basic data ra«ardinq tha 
children receiving child %M>lfare services is. a graf^ic exaMple of 
the national attitude toward children's problems and an indication 
of the difficulty of detervininq th* state of the art. 

Although the Child Welfare League of Aaerica has attempted 
. to gather such data frosi me8*>er agencies through special reporting 
projects, the data obtained are necessarily spotty, with limited 
input from the public child welfare sector. >^ 

There are additional statistics regarding the number of 
children with presenting difficulties that might require service. 
There are 1,700,000 children who are mentally retarded, 875,000 of 
whom have received service; 1,400,000 emotionally disturbed children, 
5S6,0O0 of %#hom have received services; 70O,00O child^n with learn- 
ing disabilities, 170,00O of whom have received service (Fleming 
1976, p. 82). Visually handicapped, deaf childlren and crippled 
children make up a group of 450,000 additional children needing 
%orvice. 

Estimates of ^ildren needing service vary with differing 
definitions of the problem. Thus, estimates of the nuaber of 
children who arc "emotionally disturbed** vary widely according to 
the definition of the term. This problem, coupled with diffi-culty 
in obtaining reliable data, plagxjes protective services as well. 

Estimates regarding the need for protective services vary 
from 60,000 to 1 million cases of maltreatment of children (Fleming. 
1976, p. 83). -It is frequently "estimated" that 100,000 children in 
foster care are available for, and need, adoption. Although we have 
a firm figxire of 6.5 million children under 6 with working mothers, 
%#e have no way of knowing how' many of such children need either 
congregate or family day care.' por a sizable percentage of the groi^, 
in-home care by relatives may be satisfactory to both child and 
family. 

National figures regarding the ntimber of children receiving 
homemaker service are not available. 

There is no way of knowing the ampunt of di^lication in the 
figiires cited here. Despite some duplication, the aggregate figure 
malces an impressive total of children who are receiving, or need to 
receive, child «relfare services. Eliminating the physically handi- 
capped and mentally retarded, there appear to be between ^5 million 
and 6 million children who need the more traditional child welfare 
services- The other iaqpressive ccmclusion to be dra%m is that 
although a picture of the dimensions of the problem is available. 
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that picture la blurr«d« lnd«finit« and aub)act to nhifting bound«ri«« 
^•cauM of tha llM^CltKaaount of eUta In %«hlch on« can have firm 
conf idanca . , f \ ) 

D. ■ Idooloqical Chanq<« > 

In Addition to the demographic and »oclo«cono«4c chanqtsa that 
affect the operation .of the chl Id .welfare »ervico» nyatem, th«» fal- 
lowing ij^i^logical changes also have en impact i 

1) There is a greater acceptence of the legitimecy of e 
wider variety of family fonss than was previously the css» . Thw 
heterosexual two-parent family is no longer regarded as the only 
C9nceivable acceptable context in which a child can be reared 
auccessfully. Single-parent homes are now more frequently regarded 
as a viable foiily form. Communal living arrangements, homoaexual 

^zmS lesbian "marriages" and "living together" arrangements are be- 
/ginning to receive grudging acceptance. The number of children 

involved in these alternative family arrangements is small, however. 

2) There have been changes in the power relationships be- 
tween clients and child %#elfare agencies. The intensification of 
concern with "consumerism," the development of client organizations 
in publAc assistance, foster care, adoption, mental retardation, 
etc.. and general concern with client participation in agency 
decision making have af /acted -the client-agency pofer balance. 

3) Agency-client relatipnships have become more coi^lex for 
an additional reason. T^e client group is more discretely defined 
currently. The "revolution of rising entitlements" has separated 
out for explicit consideration the rights of additional groups pre- 
viously only dimly perceived, and, if perceived, ignored. "Chil- 
dren's rights," -fdatar paranta' rights." are now factors th^ must 
be taken into consi3teratibn in agency service delivery. There are 
now more'' distinctly identifiable part/es to the child welfare 
services relationship. 

4) There fias been a greater readiness to accept proprietary 
operations in child welVare. Day care has always Ivad a sizable 
proprietary component, b^t currently homemaker services and, more 
important, group foster ytare services have evidenced an increase in 
proprietary interest.* 

5> Defederalization" of progress and increased local responsi- 
bility have led to a reduction in federal control, guidance and 
leadership. One result has been a decrease in the visibility of the 
child welfare units as separately defined, unique operations 
(Oliphant 1974) ... 
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Tt>i» lami of vmibility «Ad Identity of cl»*rly d#f in<»d Vhi Id 
^t^tmrp units i» confirmed by « mor^ r»c«ni ntudy of child wwlfAre 
•#rvic«i> in 2% «t«t«« th*t conclud<»ii th*t "th* rwcvntly f«KS«r«lly 
MndAt^d cx>«bin«tlon of child wmlt^^rp ■«rvic«« with oth«r hocIaI a«»rv- 
ic»« into a mnqlp orqanlMtlon . . h«« l*d to "th* diii«ppeAr4nc«» 
of • child %jlfAr«.unlt an such" In Mny atAtea (PAAt, HArwick And 
mtch«ll* 19?^. p. llX.ai) . rr*qu«nt d«p*rtMnt«l r^or^AnlsAtlphA roquirlna 
r«AllocAtion^f «<Aff And th« Midinq of child w«l/Ar« work«rii with 
9«n«r«l ••ocia\»«|^vic» units. And thA dAv»lop»AntMn aoma atiitett of 
«Mbr«llA humAn rW»ourc«a Adnlniat^^tlons, hAv« rvaultAd in th* dilu- 
tion of apAclAltXAd child wAlfAr* avrvicAa akilla and tho ©liminA- 
tlon. in mAny atAt^a, of 30b clAaalf ICAt ion apAcif ically tuf child • 
«#AlfAr« functiona. ^ 

Cv»n thouqh thA voluntAry aACtor oJT thA child **AlfArA datAb- 
liahnenta Has opArAtAd IndApAndAntly of thA public wAlfArA a«ctor, 
thA voluntAry aoctor waa. And ia, potAotly AffActAd by dAVAlbpaiAnta 
in thA public wvlfarA aActor. ThA incrAAsinq diffusion of control. 
IttSdArahip and viaibility of thA child wAlfArA AArviCAa ia a alg- 
nificAnt aapAct of th« contAXt in which thA child wAlfArA AatAbliah- 
■lAnt currently op«rAtAa. 

6) The qAnAral idAoloqicAl mood AppAAra to bA undArgoinq 
chAnqe Th«fr© hAd beAn a liaitAd consAnsua About thA dAairAbility 
And poMCibllity of unlimitAd AxpAns ion a*". RAaourCAa w«rA infinite. 
WA were on our wAy to aolvinq tbir probleai of aupplyinq humAn needa, 
there waa confidence thAt wa codl^ solve socIaI problAa». And if the 
politlciAns could not AlwAya be rAlied on, the prof esaionAla in 
every area could Achieve thia happy' outcoott . 

There Arc currently mor4 cyniciaa snd skepticism About the 
Ability of either governa^ent otj the professions to solve social 
problems. And serious disenchAntment with previous efforts. There 
is A much greAter concern with. And AWAreness of. the limits of our 
resources. All tixiA Ia XAflACtAd in th» diaanished suppo rt: for 
new sociAl program efforts and ubiquitous budgetary constraints 
within which all systeots have to operate. 

The demographic, socioeconomic and ideoiogical changes are 
reflected in the changing balance of eaiphasi^ asking the various 
services. ^doption service and services fot^th* unwed mother are 
decreasing, except for special groups such asY^e hard-to-place 
child and the teenage single parent. ZnatituoLonal care services 
are decreasing. Although deaumd for foster care services continues 
to be significant, there is a ehift in the locus of such services 
trom foster faauly care to sa^ll-group foster care.. which, despite 
its visibility, currently Accounts for only a very sbmII part of the 
total placements made. Protective services, particularly to abused 

/ 



' chjj.dren, are lncre2ising sharply. Day care is; receiving 't:he 
greatest stj^ygor^ and is the most rapidly expanding service/ 

VIII. PRoSEeMS encountered by the child VteLFARE SYSTEM 
IN IMPLEMENTING ITS GOALS 

Given the definition of child welf eure services and its ob- 
jecjtive in the changing^'' socioeconomic^ ideological context^ the 
following are some of the problems encountered by the system. 

1) Knowledge ^ Ihe Icnowledge base available to direct serv- 
ice practitioners in iznplementing their tasks is limited J We do 
not Itnow with any precision how to effect chaxige in human behavior, 
how to treat a disturbed child 'so' that he apts in. a ^tfcrially ac^ 
ceptable memner; how vto help a neglectf uij^arent become more full,y 
responsible. ^ We know only within wid^ limits the criteria for 
selecting the best adoptive parents or the best foster psarents or - 
the kind of substitute care facility that is best for a particuletr 

^child. / Decision maXing at all significant junctions is a coarse 
process def^endent on a limited ritsnber ^ of variables. 

\, There are' whole areas in child welfare for which we lack 
basic national statistical data^^the number of children in need^ the 
kinds of probl^ they, face, the number of. people being served, the 
.chara4::teristics of the client population. 

- • ' * • • . 

2) Kesources. Essential resources needed to effectively 
inclement society's charge to the child welfare system are in short 
supply — good foster homes;' adoptive homes for -children with special^ 
needs; good grorq? poster care facilities; tesidefttial treatment 
centers. Althoxigh budgets appear to be generous in .some*' areas, such 
as day ceure, they* are far from generous in relation to need. In ^ 
other areas such as adoption and homemaker services budgets are 
extremelj^ limited. , 

Hiring freezes and budgeting constraints jexeii5>lified by the 
federal, ceiling on social service expenditures will limit personnel 
and -funding resources available to the child welfare services system 
for am indefinite time.* ,^ - * ^ 



*As of pctoher 1977, no final ap,tion by Congress had been 
taken on Public Assistance-Social Security Amendinert ts - f or 1977, which 
inciude' proposals for substcuitial additional fun^s for ^chi id welfare 
'services (H.^R. 7200) .* With the su^jport of the Admlji4^stration, the* 
^puse-p^ssecl version of the bill converts Title IVB 6f the Social 
Security Act concerned with a vstriety of child welfare services to 
an entitlement'program at the free ftinding level of $266 million 
annually, * beginning in February 1978. The previous, appropriation 



We do riot have autJiorizatid^ for enough- people to do th^ ^ • 
job,, nor eixja the limited number of people available sufficiently 
well trained.^ Lower caseloads^ z9ore adequate training and l^rwer ^ 
staff turnover rates are needed. This is an old jstory, but ftill a 
true stojry.. Wasserman's (1970) st\ady of *the esqperience of piblic . 
child welfare worker s . docinaents the workers' discoxiragement 4nd, 
frustration with^ excessive job responsibilities in the face of 
limited resources. 

• • • 

3) The intractability of problem situations . The child 
welfare system is ceilled upon to help after the best institutions 
mfmkind has devised for adequately caring for and rearing chxldren 
have failed— after the fajoily heis failed, after the school has failed. 
, The families we encounter have often made previous tansuccessful 
efforts through friends and relatives, local pastors, etc. , to deal 
with the situation. Strengths have been eroded by years of chronic 
stress, or capacities have never had a chance to develop, adequately 
in the fir^t place. There is little to build on in many instances. 
There is little* to work with. Every g^rierctl social rfeforin effort to 
deal with spcial problems — Social Secixrity , AFDC-^ — increases the capacity 
to cope on the part of more adequate families but squeezes to the 
top, for child welfare system consideration, the lea:st*^ adequate, 
most disturbed 'families. A general siibjective impression, repeatedly 
advamced by child welfare workers, is that the fgimilies aitd children 
we are called upon to help are getting progressively more difficult ' ^ 
to deal ,with. The child welfare system ought t6 have a more general • 
recognition that *it is faced with a large proportion of .very diffi- 
cul-t; i^f not intractable-, problem situations, ^fhere must be accep- 
tance of a far more realistic ea^jectation of rates of possibly 
successful 'intervention. . " - ' f 

■ . ^ " " V . ( - 

4) Interprofessional competition for child welfare problems . 
Professional^ boundaries are ^permeable and fluctuating. In day care, 
social workers contend with educators -for control of thfe sysrtem, one 
defining it as a problem in education, the other ^as a social problem. 
In homemaker service, social' workers ^cont^^ nurses for control 



of* the progrsims, nurses defining the sit^PR^on that . re<3uii:es homemaker 

" ^ ■ _j ' ' - . ^ £ ' 

for FY 1978 was $56.5 million. the Senate Finance Committee ver- 

sion of this however , Title IVB remains . basically the same as the 
current pr6graun, but an additional $6j3 million is added 'to the FY, 
1978 approraii^iktipn.. : iTi both the House and' the Senate versions of 
the b^'lj^^-^additionai funds are made available for AFDC foster " 
carei. with more generoxis_ matching provisions th£ui pre^ous legisla- 
tion an<3 tfie Title XX ;Eederal ceiling ^ inc^reased from $2.5 . 
billion to $2.7 billion. \ . • . V \ / 
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service as a health problem, socia;! workers defining it ^ a soqial 
problem^ Lav^ers attenpt to define child welfare problems in terms 
of their legal aspect;s, and there is a growing terKiency to replace 
professional social work decision making by predetermined stamdard 
legal requirements and procedxires. 
•> 

S) Account adpility : A problem stems from increasingly 
insistent demands fo^ performance accountability anS the consequences 
of inability to establish the effectiveness of, our interventions • 
it is by .now trite to note that this is "the ag^ of accountad^ility, *• 
But the potentictl ctnd a'ctual consequences have not as yet had^ their 
full impact. Thus. White (1973), in a study contracted for by H^E.W. 
as a basis for establishing policy guidelines regarding federally 
supported services for children, evaluates scm6 of the principal 
activities generally subsumed under tlie rubric "services to chil- 
dren in their hosne&" — peirent education,, parent training, /fikmily 
social casework and parent therapy* He concludes that tiftere is V 
little evidence that such procedures have effects of much conser 
quence. With regard to family therapy, counseling and therapeutic 
social ..casework, " he notes that a* review, of "t^ie evidence and 
testimony leads us to conclude that siK:h programs have only a small 
chance of success. When successful, t3:ie magnitude of change in the 
family is generally moderate and the criticalness of change for^ 
the children the whole is only moderate." (Vol. Ill^ p- 101) 

The rejtort goes on to make specif ic\ policy recomme illations : 

-Do not fimd major programs relying on therapy, counjselirig or 
therapy-oriented casework in child welfare or social seirvice 
rehabilitation for families receiving public assistance 

under AFDC. t • 

■ ■ ./ . 

-Do not fund training of professionals fOr therapeutic 
social casework pra^ice. ' ^ 

-Deemphasize professional cr^denti^ recjuirements for those . 
therapy and counseling programs that havje not been eliminated - 
Sxibstitute training requirements and certification of competence 
based on behavioral assessment (p-"l02)- , - • _ - 

< " . 

It is not , clear tha^;^social- work • - i re_quire(s) the extensive 
professional organization that (it) now (has) for the delivery, 
of (its) basic social functions- This is not to deny these 
social functions. 'Hiey axe essential. It is rather to ^ 
qtiestion the real existence of; a prof essio'ii ' s specialized 
competence in these functions, (p- 144). 

One might question the validity of the -conclusiions and the 
justifiability of the recommendations; they are cited. here solely a^ 



an exan^le of the assessmentis bedLng made of child welfare services 
activities by reputable extemaT-^oups assessments' that present 
problems requiring a response. 

€) Auspices . In addition, to challenges from other profes- 
sions, the child. welfare services face a challenge from a parallel 
structxjtre of services being developed by community lay groups and 
interested nonprofessional^ who question the necessity -of credentials 
for performing social se^H^ce tasks;^ The free clinic movement staffed 
^ bit indigehoxas nonprof es/ionals , theS^rap" centers advertised in 
every underground and college news]^per, are manifestations of the 
huinan services apparatus bei^g developed outside of social work to 
perform similar functions and .meet similar needs. In child welfare 
we have seen the development of adoption agencies, foj: instance, by, 
lay groiflps that ultimately gained coaronxinity sanction to offer serv- ' 
ices in coii5>etition with more formally organized services. Ttjat 
^ these lay-organized programs often perform creditably in innovative 
sectors is a threat to the credibility of this credentials we regeird 
as essenticd. . 

» 

7) Problems relating to the service. The child welfare 
system itself has been repeatedly criticized for deficiencies in 
its methods and procedures. 

In reviewing the relevant material for this paper, it was 
' disconcerting to note 'how few of the criticisms about child welfaLre 

services €u:e of recent origin. For more than several decade^now 

the literature^ repetitious ly and persistently has identified these 
^^ortcomings , each study uncovering again what had been uncovered 

before , Reading the more recent studies, one gets a stropg 

sense of deja vu . ' . 

With disheartening repetitiveness the charge is\made that 
access to se^ice is difficult -and discouraging; that service is 
fragmented, poorly coordinated vertically and horizontally, and 
discQntintaous; that theire is an overuse of substitute care services 
and an underuse of supportive services;/ that the service of fered is 
often not appropriate to the problem presented nor to the client 
presenting the problem; that the approach to clients is unnecessarily 
'authoritarian and coercive ^d the worker's decisions are often 
^tU-trary, and m^e without regard to a systematic diagnostic* 
assessment of the situation; that children get lost in the system, 
temporary care becomes permanent care, systematic periodic review 
of case planning is often neglected, and there is a studied indif- 
ference to parental needs once the child has been removed? that the 
system operates against the achievement of permanence for many chil- 
dren; that large groins of children, particularly the nonwhite and 
poor, are not adeqiiately served by the system? that, the system is 
Tm3£;esppnsive an4 inequitable- that it tends to be reactive rather 



thaiT proactive, responding lethargically only to crisis situations; 
tJiat there Is no well developed systematic program o£ worker and 
agency accountability* The av^lable evidence suggests that much 
of this is true*. 

IX. aySTEM GOAL ACHIEVEMENTS 

Despite the problems and the deficiencies, it can be said 
that if the child %irelfare system Is failing particulsur children aJid 
families, it is In general successfully achieving Its mission* 

* 

A conservative estimate shows that over the last 10 years , 
^as a consequence of the %tfork of the child welfare services system, - 
about 500,000 children* were placed for adoption with p5urents who 
nurtured them , and cared for them as, their own. These were children 
who had lost or never had a home of their own. A whalB series bf- 
different studies shows the same thing-'—that tl^e falliire rate 
dxiring the first year of placement as measured by the %n\amber of 
children returned to the agency is an extremely low 2% to 4%, ^and 
that 75% to -80% of the children grew to healthy, satisfactory 
maturity In such homes (Kadushin 1974, pp. '566-70)* This Is a xate 
of success far a latrge— scale , complex enterprise that is rarely 
equaled. * ^ - 

We have placed an average of 200,000 children in each year 
during the last decade jLn foster family homesL where they were cared 
for, temporauriLy or for long periods* of time — a level of care they 
could not or would not have received in their ovrn homes. For the 
most part the care was adequate, and the .few fol)«6wup studies 
available show, once again, a respectably high success rate 
(Kadushin 1974, pp. 451-54)* 

• ' And VMS have cared for 350,000 children during the last 
decade in institutions for the dependent and neglected ajid in resi- 
dential treatment centers, children who for one reason or another 
cotild not be adequately cared for in their own homes and in their 
own communities. . If we have not always "cured" the children^ we 
have provided a benign, salutary environment for them for a period 
of time, during which whatever potentials they had for healthy 
growth had a fighting chance' for actualization* ^ 

We have provided protection f rcxn ad^use cuid neglect for 
an indefinite but large number of children who, but\^or the 
a v<ai lability' of child weS.fare services, might have been seriously 
and irreparably harmed. /"""Xbout 50,000 children served each year by 
homemaJcer service lived more securely in the familiar surrouhdings 
of their own homes rather than having to face displacement because 
of some family crisis. 

\ • . ^ 
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Hie provision^ of an acc4ipt£d)le level of nurturance and care 
for hundreds of thousands of children who could .otherwise have been 
more seriously deprive^, more sttiously disadvcmtaged, is a notably 
•achievement. 

Biis ia reflected in the fact that the traditional child 
welfeure services' have high acceptance in the piJblic's ranking of 
the total groi^ of social welfare services ^nd are perceived as 
being a "good use of public ^unds'^^CCarter^ Fi field, —Shields 1973) • 

In evaluating the overall functioning of the child welfare 
services system, it is further noted that large sums of public money 
have been used in a thoroughly responsible manner. Parely has a 
system of such* CQiqplexity and vrith such a level of funding operated 
%n.th so few siibstahtiated charges of misuse of funds. . 

Furthermore, the system has attempted to be flexible and 
innovative in its administrative procedures and its teohnical ap- 
proaches. Agencies have atj^empted outreach programs, ^couraged 
and si^ported client invoxvement in agency programs, esqj^r^jaented 
with team approaches to service dela^very, incprporatfed Idarge groups 
of paraprofessionals, made determined efforts to use social action 
proceduries, short-term treatment' and behavior modification approaches, 
and to adapt con^uter technology to its operations. . The system has 
made efforts to correct identified deficiencies. 

X. DIRECTION FOR THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 

One can, witK. considerable justification, assert that the 
child welfare services system, as now constituted, creditably per- 
forms a clearly defined,, significant function in society, affecting, 
positively, a large number of parents ana children and contributing 
to social stability. ^ Neither t'he definition of its function, its 
legitimacy andysapction, its vital importance nor its overall, 
general effectiveness is the principal poipt at issue. The point 
at issue, it seems to me, is that given the importance in the lives 
of children and their parents of the services performed, the system 
is not doing well enough. There are serious identified shortcomings 
that must be remedied. 

_ . Otu: >^ concern is the contribution that has been ma^e and can 
be made by an essential subunit of the broader child welfare system. 
This broader child welfare system includes the legal system, health 
services and ^ucational services. These are the primary concerns 
of other professionals — lawyers, doctors and educators. An iessential 
part of the overall system, the child welfare services ^fi^ystem — 
the si^portive, supplementary and siabstitutie care ^rvices — opex^ates 
under the aegis of, and is the concern of, the social work profession 
and social workers. This subsystem of the larger system has been 
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the focxis of concern here^ For the larger system of child welfare 
to operate -pf fectively ^ one must have some assurance of the continued 
stability, vitality and sxj^Jport of the currently established child 
welfaire social' wor-k subsystem. The general coamiunity and other sub- 
systems in the child welfare configuration — the legal, health, 
educational subsystem— *must be able to operate in confident assuramce 
that the child /<#elf are services subsystem can be depended on to per- 
form its spec^lized allocated tasks effectively and efficiently. 

-s both naive to expect, and undesirable to advocate, 
support of this child welfare social work system simply becaiise it 
is. alreadx established • The soiindest and most defensible aurgument 
in favor otf^its^ support: is that it has the capacity to demonstrate 
ef fectivenOTS and expertise in discharging the task assigned to it " 
by society. \ That it has demonstrated maucimiim effectiveness .and 
expertise in\fche past is open to qpiestion. That it must demonstrate 
such e^qpertise\in the future is indisputable for its own sake and 
for the sake of liie larger child welfeure system of v*ich it is a 
sizable and significant ongoing component* 



leads to maikixfg e^^licit the direction in which I think 
t^e child welfare social work system mxist go. It. must become less 
-Effuse, less 'pluralistic in its goals, more concentrateii, more 
specialized, more oj^traLLly concesrnei^ wrSi the specific tasks 
assigned to it, so as to develop unquestionetil, primary ability to 
carry out these tasks as best as possible and ctifearly better than 
any other group of professionals. If w#» Have responsibility to 
ccire^for the cnild in his own home, to preserve that home for his 
care and, upbrifttging as long as possible, and, v^en this no longer is' 
possible, to provide the best possible substitute care, then we 
should seek to do all this so^ that all other professionals, all 
other units of the broader child welfare system and society generally, 
can confidently rely upon us. We should be able to operate foster 
family catre programs, group foster care programs, institutional caure^ 
fE>rograms/ own-home program services, and adoptive and protective 
services on the basis of specialized knowledge and con^tence that 
no other group has. The focus should be on the specific and concrete 
activities that we can perform effecttaaiW to assist those children 
and families in need becaxi^e of dysfunc«.on in the caretaker-child 
social role network. Our assignment calls for a rediscovery,, a 
reaffirmation and an intensified concern with those professional 
tasks that uniquely characterize child welfare social work and 
accord with what we are supposed to be able to do better than anyone 
else. , . ^ 

-The child welfare system should devote its energies for a 
time to generating specialized knowledge, correcting its identified * 
deficiencies, upgrading its skills in its defined area of practice. 
Until child welfare social work estaODlishes such a core base of 



' undisputed expertise in a specialized area in which it has been 
granted hegemony, it will have little credibility in advocating 
programs of prevention or relevatnt social policy cdiamges. 

Such a prescription is in line witlj cuxTrent political 
realities and the current Zeitgeist , whicdi axe likely to be charac- 
teristic of the immediate future as well. The electorate is dis- 
enchanted with reform efforts, amd is cynicaaiy skeptical about the 
capability of professionals and government to solve major national 
social problems. There is no consensiial support for any well 
de^ loped, coherent prograun for social reform, and none is being 
advanced. The electorate is fragmented, with large sectors alienated 
and frustrated . . . 



The imnfediate future is likely to be a period of integration 
and consolidation^ characterized by seaurching for a new departure 
aroxincl which a new liberal consensus can gather; a period during 
%*iich contending interest grotJ?>s and constituencies have to struggle 
merely to maintain their current level of functioning and sxjppbrt. 
Standing in place will be counted as a victory. 

Given the current political situation and the identified 
deficiencies in the child welfaxe systemv tjie immediate program 
should be concerned with tightening upland isproving the system, 
correcting defects and imj^rf ections. 

The system has a defined charge^ cm orgeuixzational apparatus 
has been established to dlmp.lement it; a cadre o*f trained, experienced, 
committed personnel is available* The complaint of the comntanity 
is not tliat we should not be doing vrtiat we sure doing, that we should 
be doing something else. It is princijyally that we are not doing 
what we are doing competently enough, effectively enough, with 
sufficient regard for the needs and rights of the children and 
parejyts whom we serve. This should be a period, then, of internal 
sy^em consolidation, of efforts devoted to increasing interorganiza- 
tional integration of the system and intraorganizational administra- 
tive efficiency, to increasing technical competence to do the jobs 
, society has assigned the system, cuid to assimilating the disconcerting 
ch£uiges-of the immediate past. 

The child welfare services system shares some loss of credi- 
bility with the entire social welfare establishment, and professionals 
in child care share some loss of confidence witfi pii^f essionals 
generally. Energies and efforts during the. immediate future can 
p3^of itaUbly be devoted to restoifing crfedibility and confidence. 
We can do this by increasing the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
services we are offering and by achieving some level of undisputed 
expertise of child welfaure services personnel. Rather than se^:±ng 
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a new system or a new xnandatie, we need tx> isprove ^e ex±st±xig 
system ajhd to istplement more effectively the old mandate ♦ 

/After a detailed review of the recent history of organiza* 
tional efforts to effect change in social policy regeurding children, 
Steiner (1976) comes to a somevAiat similar concl\2$ion« He notes 
that t^ •'children's policy most feasible — and most desiraU>le^-is 
one ta(rgetfed on poor children, handicapped children, and children 
witho^iit permanent hom^; imlucky children ^ahose parents cannot pro-- 
vide /thun a start eqiial to that provided most children* . • 
UltiDoately. a fax more con^lex luii versa 1 program may be %#aLrratnted« 
. . J. Unless and vmtil that C5ise has been made more persuasively 
than it has been, however, a children's policy will be successful 
enc^xjgh if it concentrates on ways to compensate demonstrably 
unlucky' children ^hose bodies or minds are sick or whose feunili^es 
are unstable or in poverty." (p. 255) 

/ This: is, dn general, a rather conservative strategy. It 

calls for a residual orient^ation to child welfaire services, a 
/remediation rather than a prevention focxas, a concern with tradi- 
tional functions, an emphasis on technical expertise^ and special— 
ization. It is an exhortation to "think small," to fociis- concern 
on cleaxly defined areas of functional specificity. It suggests 
that the child' welfaure services system performs a legitimate, socially 
useful function in response to commimity cocpassion energized by 
public interest £md a concern with sociaJ. stability. It suggests 
further that although 3uch functions might be performed by others, 
they are performed best by professional social workers with 
specialized tr^aining in child welfare service tasks. This point 
of view reflects my assessment of the situation. It is stated 
somewhat blatantly and unequivocably so as to define the position 
precisely, in the hope that it will evoke debate. A clearly 
stated, definite point of view has the advantage of sharply 
defining a position for acceptance oar rejection. 
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CNTRODUCTION^ ^ ^ 

• dr«n i« t^e provision of foster care to chil- 

• " 12 JJI?- '^'T'^ a decision making system. - Tfiis systWis 

S^^nii-!! ^rt*^ ^^^^""^ agencies in local communities t^ro^hout 
the United- States. '•These agencies - interface with courts with 

i^^iSL"^*^ residential institutions for» 

\^ T^"^ ^'^ porrection of children with manifest problems, ak well 
SariforS::Sv the agencies and their own^ysten^sV^p:!^' ^ 

lociJ^e^r SSoS^^''^^ T'^ adoption.' Social agencies .r^e , • 
xocai level, both publxc andjgrivate, have fiscal, suoervlsr^rv ir.^ ' 
.^nsul^ative relationships. 2i« segment of^their o^ or^SSeT 
3^tems at state and national^els that influencerb'^t rarSy^ 

- affe&€ the lxves..of children and of their parents. ounaxy 

Systems -do not make decisions; the people who staff these ' 
social agencies inake them. However , conceiving the child Welfare 
agency as a decision making, system directs att^on to the s^c! 
. tural and. organizational features of the system created to f u^Sll 

S^t^S^^Slat ^ ^^-r i-terface with othfr-fgiJcy 

systems that share in xts general |urpose. .Most important, this ' 
conception helps to locate" both :facilitators and SSSctes t^ ' 
atSi^SLf^^r Objectives that are system ^elated, rather 
a^butableN^lely,.,«rl5he ^i|^ or ineptitude of individual staff 

sub^i*.»fr''^'' ''^^f''*'^^^''^^^** in. this pas>er includes all types of 
sj^it^tute care of d^fcjendent children away £«>m't-hii^ own homeT 
namely, care in fo&^^r faiaily homes, chiiaren's SStitSSons^d 

Z^^T "^"""tTT """^"'^ ^n^-|S^ninds^f 
treatment-oriented foster family environments^ KTfocus is on 

^u^^'^i^ i=K??S^r ^""^^^ decision mS^ processes that 

result ^ feljildren entering, continuing in, or exiting from fostter 
care; only peo^ipheral attention is ^yen to treatmen/af^tf Sf" 
. -fost^ family care and of insCitutioLal or grox^ home care Al- 

•^ru^iS^'^iS" "^^""^'^""^ 5Ubst?tute cLe:^it is 

solution and is discussed as an aj^rnative to foster care ^ 
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K " °^ dependent and neglected children away from their ovi' ^ 

homes has been a feature o^erican society since colonial ti^L?^> V 
The family pattern descpii^Pas the nuclear family pattern was • • 

P^ncipaj building blo^ 6f the American social Jd'^eco^Si^lnSron- 
ment, an^ remains the ^sic stjructure-pf lpur society .° Most diScus- 
sions of "Children's wel'fare, : inclu^irl/this/ are prLis^ on Jhr^^^^ . 
rffToS^^*;? "^^"^ the family is the appropriate arena.i^- whidli 
rear children and that any alternative is.^Substil?b^^ Although 
• the^o, a point of view that .the nuciear^famiiy is "the problem--' ' * 1» 
of our. society^- that argument is not discussed here. - 
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This, dlscxxsslon is projected iigalnst an image of the nuclear 
fanily that Include • the single-parent family but takes little or no 
cognizance of co«nmtmal patterns , of chiad rearing, . such as a handful 
of alternative f'aSnily life style situations around the nation. This 
statement recognizes the overwhelming dominemce Of the nuclear 
fiunily aa a child-rearing arena..-. Child welfare policy is predicated . 
on sui^rtirig this family type. Tl>e single-parent family is 
achieving acceptance as a normal, nonpathological, child-rearing 
environment, and is included within the nuclear family concept. 

A hist;ory,of substitute care in America tisually- begins with 
a description of apprenticeship andf binding out of orphaned and 
abandoned children by the early colonists ^ and passes through the . 
^rphanZge and alrtshouse 4ras toward the time when free foster family 
homes aftd . f inal^y-'pnd foster family ^omes became the dominant 
nKide 9? substitiAjS caA. Each me^ae of child care outside the family 

r>be viewed the context of \he social, economic ahd politic< 
con^tiohs of /6ie time,' including elusive but generally held con- 



mdde of sxibstitiAjs car^. Each mode of cha.l<l care outsxae tne rainix: 
must ybe viewed the context of \he social, economic ahd political 
conditiohs of /6ie time,' including elusive but generally held con- 
cepts of a child's essentiaflCiUtur^ »arly records of the auction- 
ing! off <>f orphaned children \t coitfr^al tb%m meetings suggest an 
ap^lling callousness xinless examined agadnst the question,' what 
altSrnatiye was" available? Children's needs and feelings, and those 
of tnea^ parents,- seem to have been continuously ignored in the 
application of aystiiems o£ indenture , of wariehousing* children i'n^, 
.almshouses\r .in orphanages , and by the well-meant .efforts of the 
"child savers" who xrollecteid children ^om the streets of eastern 
cities for placement in rural homes'. ihdenture, however, as 
Thurston argues (p. 10), may have been a better alternative than^ 
sending dependent children to almshouses, the orphanage better than^ 
indenture (p. 39) , or at least better than some eases, of indenture. 
The extended and often acrimonious debate between the proponents 
of institutional as against foster family care for dependent chil- 
dren gradually quieted into a growing recognition that each mode in- 
appropriate for different children, 05 ^or the same children at 
different times in theit development. * 

■- „ . ■ > ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

Cxirrent liter-atiare en^jhasizes the importance of there being 
available to the child welfare worker a rangfe of resources when she 
is faced with the decision to place a child away from his own parents 
since it. is from this spectrum of. resources that a selection can be 
made on the 'basis of knowledge of t^e' child's needs and of what each- 
resource can provide.^ The "great resurgence Of evidence orienta- 
tion, "of which Wolins and Piliavin speak (p. 35), may eventually 
place in the social worker's h^ih^s the tpol* to base these choxces' 
or\ information rather than on s<Mne combination of intuition, value . 
jxadgment and availability of a given resource.* However, it is; 
probable. tha€ foster family care will continue to l^e looked to 
first, ahead of institutional cajre » i f - f '"np otfherj^a^on than that 



-it i» lm^^, costly, fin aBW-Tiset^n.Tvi-group car> and ln.tltutionj.1 

In west Amrlcan coomunities, an incraaaing variattr of > 
• ■ wr^irL^^"^"^ "vailabl. to the cM14 walfarl workar f.c«l / 
with an out-o£-home c«« decision today, as cco^red with 18S0. 

^LtL'^T "^^"^ 'or .enrlch«ent^place».nt re^urce. 

. tS.^^!?i!^f <=*>^lf » 'Pecinl needs and problems, I acknowledge 

«,«mh,„^ """^f t)rovided by child welfare agencies 'and in some 

^^T^ ii^H^''?^*' ?«Pe«<^'^t, neglected or ^tbus^S chil! 
^?;n«^ placed voluntarily by natural parents uS^le or un- 
vrillxng to care for them, or coining into care .as a result of a 
f^JJfr"'? ?^''^''^^" adjudicated by a juvenile court, the most 
typxcal children in the foster care system are young (preteLiae) 

their behalf, than themselves being precipitants in decisions a^ 
older, teenage children are likely to be.^However, Whether the ' 
n^.^ on younger children or whether we irfclude the increasing 

^ teenagers ent;^ring th^ foster care system, usxially as a 
re^ul^ of conflictual relationships with their Lturll^^enL? we 
^istdxstxnguish the dependent from the adjudicated delinquent / 
Children. . Thas paper does no;!, include this latter grot^^ev^n 
though xt is recognized that the n^s- and problems of T^e^Jge 

'from''?h™ ^^^\<^en of ten become at some point -indistinguishable 
rrom those of teenage dependents. . 

^ ^^^^r.J^^^ paper examines whV the system of foster ca-re • has become 
-iW^ ^r^^rr "''^^r '^'^^ decision maj^ing one, a«a hb^;thir 

i ^ ""^t ^"""^^ * national concern because 

children have languished in out-of-home care} .^d describes the ' 
conceptual reorient:atipj:i and methodological initiatives necessary if 
Si^!"^ ""^^ agencies are to l>etter serve the welfare of these chil- 

- i ■ ' 
FOSTER CARE IN THE UNITED STATES . * 

•The - Local Community System . ^ 

is i-*.*. n^o*.^ ccoraunity l^evel, a county public welfare agency 

xs the most typical gatekeeping and decision. making agency" controlling 
the entry and exit of children to foster care. . Voluntar/ agencies 
are sjlely responsible for only about 10% of children in^foLer 
^t'L ^^^"^ child welfare services, as they have extended in the ' 
dxffeSrent. states since the 1930s, are the agScies to^ 1^^ tT 



'"n;^ — if there are to bj improvmriWnta in fo«t«r caxe for m^nt of the ehil- — 
dren who need it*- / . 

Although individual staff members who call .theiise Ives child 
vfelfare workers or foster care workers, OJf in some instances, proba- 
tion officers, control the placement decision, many other involved 
• . persons ih^luefte* "Such decisions or are affected by them. The 
" natural parents of' th^ children who enter care are almost always 
. responsible in soxpe degree for the sittiations that necessitate a 
decision on placement.' The juvenile court judge is fina^y re sport- . 
sible for the decision that sends a child into foster carsk'-via a 
deplndency petition-. Social workers called protective services 
workers, who may be the same as the foster car* workers ,; may Be the 
true generators of the decision. 'The child who becomes the suBject 
of the decision may himself have had much to do with creating the 
conditions that required the ^tion. First- ^ and second-line super- 
visors and agency administrators directly contribute to the decision 
environment, if not determi-ning the actual decision. 

Behind these sets of.»actors primary to the decision are 
community education, Social service, health, and law enforcgnent 
agencies whose staff ihembers directly influence the deeisiW* f or 
any given child. Local political bodies, particularly boards of ^ 
su^rvisors, have a direct inflxience on the character and quality of 
local services. In a still larger framework and less directly, but 
still influencing what the more closely involved actors can decide 
to do, are the political and bureaucratic complex of state govern- 
ment with its laws and lawmakers, appeals courts, public assistance 
and social services supervisory apparatus, and fund distribution 
processes that bear some influence upon every decision at the local 
level. For public agencies, there is a federal appeuratus of laws, 
policies, procedures and agency leadership; and for private agencies, 
a national membership association that exercises some influence, 
however remote,, upon decisions, regarding a child in care. 

It is impossible, of course, to sort out the precise influ- 
ence these sets of actors exert on any, given^ecision. aarely, :if. 
ever, can a decision be attributable tO a^ngle actor, cS ^ven^to 
a single set of actors identifiable with the court or wit*!! the 



child welfare agency. But within the "Larger system, the child wel- 
fare agency performs the most visible activities and is held respon- 
sible for the formal decision. * • 

It is useful to view the local foster care- agency as an 
actjrf>n system peopled by act:ors who play vaurious roles and exert 
- varying degrees of influence directly upon each decision affecting 
' *a child. Each set of actors is backed up by sets in relatg^rganx- 
- zations and agencies^ in the coranunity whose influence on deS^ion 
making is indirect, but palpable. This view helps to .locate 
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Pxocw and tracAlMir infraction. rt-^lp«- to 
, !?r? V"^"" *»*«7ily llmifd individual. ,S^7nt 



"* „4 'V^^**'^i5'^"^ "^•^ ^® • given* child welfare agency can helo 

often to indecision. For exanple, in my review of cases of children 
chiin^te^r" San rrancisco, there were numerous inltTnc^i'of ! ' 
^ifcfi ?,T ^ ''•f! the.«oth.r'. hospitalization for 

ST^t^^T*',.'^''*' * period, , with her iUnesi in remission, 

2^T^2SSI.^?'^i?L"*^"'"*^ community and devolved onto Aid 

Sn^rfT "^J*^ ' g«ierous grant program than AFDC. A. 

tL'^./^^^ f*'^"*** mentally ill, she could receive ' ' 
or^hTlT? ' ^^^^^ ^ pressed by either the juvenile court 
S^c^^i!*'? agency .to make a- decision about her children's future. 
• ^ revealed many explicit cautions not to press a person in 

f^liiirr^*'"*^;"*^^'^'^'** MeanwhUe, she rec^iv^^ ^reaL^nt 
i!^ "^"^"^ agency, -probably prescriptions foT 

S^?^f?? ^^'^^ ch4^d were handled 

WPathetically while the possibility remained that^e might get • 
well. It was not unusual that cases remained unchanged for 5 or 10 

' -i" , . ^ 

example suggests how a number of different sets of> 

WJ^/I' Tr * ^"P"^ constraints to decision 

* condition of "dynamic indecision" wiL regard 
n« 1^.^ r . """^ agency, no one set of social workers, 

^"^^^ ^« «^ ^« held respohl 

fi^i ^^'^ indecision that ensues. Ye? each is 

implicated and .concexvably could have changed the course of the 

' additional conceptual leverage on the 

decisxqn making process this example illustrates: the pr^lS Sen 

S^r "^f ^"'.'"V.^"'^^ "'^^ its ^ifr^^t^^n 

Hbwever, this dynamic balance can prove remarkably immovable. 

Variations Among lrf>cal Geographic Areas , ; 

Differ^ localities acros*, jihe nation vary along major 
dimensions an the way foster care is structured and in^lemented 
^eSs^Sr^«^?'^r " ^ similarity ofTnd resui;s 

1^1^ ^^^^^ '^^ differences. Crucial caseload character- 

istics, ^uch as the average number of -foster home placements, 

^V^Sti^^"";^ " ""^^ patterns of parental visiting (and ^ 

nonvisiting), and the movement of children into and .out of folter 
care are i«robably more similar than different from orie local j^L- - 
•axcrxon to another « . 



T he incidence of r e sort to -go»t<T-ca rc at the loc a l agenr y 

level hypotheticallfy should be responsive to the quality and coverage 
of social services that support family life, namely, .family counsel- • 
ing''by public and private agencies, hom«naker service provisions, 
and agencies dealing with child neglect and abuse. I know of no 
study that has conclusively demonstrated such a connection. The 
incidence of fosteJr care does vary among localities withiji a state 
(among California counties, for example) and among states' calculated 
as a ratio pf children under 21. It would be risky and probably 
~ misleading to make inferences from these crude statistics on the 
' quality of the spcial services that si^port family living in a 
given locality. . * 

In a recent synthesis of^ studies of foster care in five 

states published by the Children' s Bureau, the author conclude|, 

"Preventive and replacement services are %*oefully inadequate." 
yhi^ conclusion is based upon an analysis of one or more different 
stueSies from each of five state's (Arizona, California, Iowa, 
Massachusetts and Vermont) . Although the conclusion seemri warranted 
from the litany of deficiencies in services identified in the 
' various studies, close comparisons among the .five states are 

hazardous because of differences in data collection methods used. 
Two general conclusions can be made from a review St studies done 
in these and in other states: I) The same, types of /deficiency in 
service delivery tend to be identified ^n each staitfe or locality^ 
and 2) The same kinds of remedy aure proposed, which might be sum- 
m^tri^ed as a call for better services 'to families .to prevent needless 
entry of children into. foster care, an'd services to families of 
children in care to achieve permanent, planning. 

- - * 

The National Pictuce in Foster Care 

The most recentr^Jat^ available report 319,848 children in 
foster care as of March iSS?- a^his total breaks dowi^ into 248,512 . 
in foster 'family homes, 6598 in group- homes , and 64,738 in institu- 
tions. Hence, foster family careginvolves about 3-1/2 times the 
number of children as groujp care.^ After rising steadily following 
an initial drop subsequent to the inception of ADC programs, the 
number of children in foster, care may have leveled off or tumed^^ 
* downward in some places.. A downturn in California,, for exan^Jle,- 
is due to the falling off in >irth rate, perhaps accentuated by the 
increased resort to abortion. There ^eems little- basis for 
attributing the decrease to any ba^ic change in tbe-p«rogram, although 
- adoption of Older childnen frbm the foster* care caseload is no doubt 
having aoiii' stoall effect, in other words,, 'the apparent falling 9ff ^ 
seems d3^rima^ly to fewer Children entering dare, rather than exit 
being -hastened '^Iraiatically. New .York City does not appear to be 
,,sj£:ing this downtur^^in erttry rate. Its, newly instituted - 



c op pu|^,i«>d a;t* mymtmrn «how« an mxcmmm o f_«ntryx ^ ,r «»1f i n ' 

^^^^^<^* for«9oing observation. ar« made with considerable 

^^itw"*!; J^*'*'*" welfare service. 

9«ne^ally and foster care particularly are lacking or at h*«r-^ 

' S'^Srt^J::^ California, which is sLond only'to Yor^S 

'<*«»^*'.<=*"' recently, instituted a statswide 

f^^^iSL ?!5 '^^T "^^'^ P'<«i««« to. yield reasonably accurate 

S^e rS^i^/^'^r: f'^K*'" *=*"l2* Children in " 

care and sosie of their characteristics, not data of central 
•ignificance to a<»nini-stxative planning. 

For the local agency administrator to know precisely what is 
^^ti'' ^ ^»^1<^«" in the foster care system, to^nable l^Tlo 
llh accurate data reflecting not only entry and 

""^^i remains in the system and what plan, or 
Ji'':! eventuates. He miTat be able to track the. career o? each 
^^L^yZt"":: ^ restored to natural parents and 

" J^L ^ I^TI J^ "^^^^^ in^« per^nent foster 

^ir^ What definitiife decisioj^if any, has been made about these 
^Idren? Th« is the necessary first step toward improving the 
^ration of foster care systems across the nation." if children 

too easily, remain too long,- and exit too infre- 
^ently or not at all, it (is obviously an ineffective and needlessly 
costly syst«, serving children badly. "The/footer care systS^If 

^gJIg^^W^J^^'Sjr^r '-^ "'""^ Children badly, and £he tS^ayer 
negligently. This statement represents the combined judgment of 

a groi«, of consultants after a review of seven recent studies of 
foster care in California. This is only one example of a ferment of 
national concern about foster care. - '■e^enc or 



Th-*^.«T Effectiveness is measured by the attainment of avowed goals. 
The only goal concept that can be inferred from the child placement 
i^^^ ^^^^ ^^'^ intended to be a treatment service- 

instituted on a temporary basis to treat the sdcioemotional problems 

o^?^^ir?.?2^^""- ^^"^^ ^ir^ back t«,W and Eng^Ir? ' 
«^ f^^i? 1959, have shown that tfcu tre^tmeritf and rehabilitation 
??r ; ^ unrealistic and inappropriate .^^iivcreasingly the 
literature reflected acceptance of long -term;aid; even permanent 
^^^^^"^ *^ * realistic and appropriate go^l.^^ Acceptance of ' 
permanent foster care for some children who lingered. indefiniteTy 
in foster care systems did not immediately resolve the goal uncer- ' 

foster care should, be- teng>orary was accepted doctrine, 
and agencies were slow to cooaLder permanent or long-term fpster 
family care ajJh worthy goal.V , ^ .. J , 

Goal ambigxiity is a £undam«ital problem of foster care- 
systems as a whole. The next section of this paper proposes a 
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r«ori«nt«tion to « singl*. overarching 90*1 for fo«t«r car« •y«- 
*^r^g*g*quXiirt<B~ €0 fo«BUl*tinq obj«tftxv« ag*in«t which- »^ 
t«Bi •ffactivttMSS can b« avaluatcd. 

Thm much diacuaaad "limbo of foatar care" i» a central con- 
cam in thia paper.. The deacription of that limbo by Emlen detail 
the ayatemic obataclea to mov^jiftnt of children out of foater care. 
With the experiment*! work 4uch as that by Emlen 'a colleague, Victoj: 
Pike, and our work in California, ^ focuaed on a more effective 
Cechnology of deciaion making r it appeara that the limbo ia finally 
being penetrated. 

I believe a reduction in the incidence of foster care would 
follow general iii5)l«mentation of the type of methodological effec- 
tiveness desQr««d in the latter half of this paper. The drift of 
<diildren in careVhas been doc\»ented sufficiently by research in a 
nuatoer of states and localities. "^^ We must now turn comparable 
research and experimental effort toward describing and testing 
■precise methodological approaches to each aspect of the casework 
decision-making process in foster care. Until a more definitive 
and precise technology is elaborated and proved effective, we remain 
essentially at a descriptive phase in the analysis of foster care 
issues. . ' 

GOAL OF FOSTER CARE 

Current: Goal Orientation of Fos1:er Car e System and Its 
Con sequenc e s 

' ' The goal of the 19th century proponents of the foster family, 
as against the orphanage, for dependent and neglected children was 
to provide a substitute for the child's own family that would care 
for him to his maturity. The goal was met when the substitute 
environment was supplied. The e.nd. a placed child, dominated con- 
cern. Gradually,.cpncern began to shift to the process by which 
children reached' tljfti state of. permanent separation from natiiral 
parents, amd grew up in foster care. 

• » ■ ■ . . 

Thurston, writing in 1930, attributes this shift to Charles 
Birtwell and the Boston Children's Aid Society in the late 1800s.- 
Attention to children's needs quickly became the hallmark of the 
developing "science" of child placement. The central concern of the 
-emerging profession of social work, including child welfare, became 
/the -necessity of understanding human needs and feelings and respond- 
ing differently to different emotionaV needs and the problems. 
. Dirferential diagnosis and treatment Was -the central thrust of this 
new profession . ^ 

During the 1930s and 1940s the importance of function in 
social work was cogently articulated by social workers who drew 
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5*^°? * < ^*vi*ftt dlgci'^l^of Fr eu d. ' 

Tti* ij^u.il,«tlwn of the <u«ccionjnr«i^>hA»l« to eoclal %<DrK theory 

articulation of the ia^portance of function in 
rendering foster carfc and prbtective services to cbLl<Sren Al- 
though functional socisl work eschewed diagnosis, iS insistence on 
0»a central ia^iortance of the in^vidual client's coping to terns 
with agency function maintained the focus on the client*, feelings 

"•«ltaot relationship between. the social worker and client, 
be the client parent, child or foster parent. The social policy 
question as to the general purpose of foster care, and hence the 
overarching goal of child placement, was i5ot effectively raised. 

The 1950s saw the publication of two book* directed to foster 
^•f ; I^bElof Child Placement and Child Placement Throuqh 

?fi2£ite^ social Work . x„ ^^71, publication of Foster 
^ £f Children: Nurture and Treatment" brought the most r^^^ 
error t to present a comprehensive statement of the theory under- 
girding the -science" of child placement. The subtitle, "Nurture 
TUf,?'??^!;*'''* the essence: of the goal of foster care, 

implicit, if not always explicit, in the book. I believe that it 
^ axpresses a goal formulation that has dominated the thinking of 
social workers engaged in foster care, an enphasis Instigated by 
Birtwell and continuing 'to the present. , I further believe that this 
emphasis on providing nurturing and treatment services expresses a 
continuing misconception about the foster care agency and its funda- 
mental goal. Placement is seen as- a tool in treatment; and place- 
ment utilized without a goal becomes an end rather than a means'. 

The Overarching G<:>al of Foster Care 

J^* goal of the foster care system is to provide for each 
child that enters it a stable, and continuous relationship with a 
nurturant parenting person or persons. The consequences of accep- 
tance of this statement of the system's goal must be car'^fully con- 
sidered. Since it represents a depftirture from the traditional goal 
Of foster care. The main business of the foster care agency is 
decision making about children's lives, not child care or treatment 
or therapy. There are, of course, aspects of each facet of foster 
care %#ork~at intake^ in restoration work, home finding and in 
supervision—in- whOT behavioral change is a specific objective. 
However, behavioral change is in the service of de<:ision making, 
not standing alone as an end in itself.' * 

"To provide fox each child that enters it (the foster care 
system) a stable and continuous relationship \<ith a nurturant 
parenting person 'or persons" iimjlies that no child is to be permitted 
to drift in out-of-home placift^nt withoxat a decision that he will 
either return to his own parents, or be freed from parental .rrustody 
and control and placed for adoption within a definite time limit; and 
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4„ LT.m±Mr^m ±n which n^ithsr of th— >lf m'atiw im PO^^^*^ 

Sint fo.t«r c-ur. b. d..crib.d .nd for«li..4 J^^^J" 
.grMMnt or through guardianship arrangaawnt with th« foatar 

P*ranta. ■J;- ^• 

• With tha goal of achtaving par»anancir for aich child, caaa 
aanaaaMnt within tl>% foatar cara agancy ia for a dilf farant purposa 
Sidof a dlffarant rfWafctai: than if would ba with tha ganaral-goal 
6^ chil4 cara and traS-nt. A data ocllaction "y-J^ ^J^T**^^,. 
aaaantial to yiald inStrmation on tha atatu. of aach child in cara 
«,d to tracy hi., caraar in^tha .y.t««, With *f • ^* ^^^i;^ 
*dtainiatrator can Xnow whathar or not this goal i« baing achiavad, 
can aonitor tha movamant of childran through tha aystam. and con- 
tinuoualy anaur. that .taff affort i. diractad to tha pri«ry goal, 
unit «>parvi.or. can sat up «aaa monitoring ^T^i^t 
tha casa plan for aach child, the ti— li«ita f or ita aoco-pli«h«ant 
tha alamant. of tha plan in tar«. of tha contribution of aach actor 
(agancy aocial workar, natural parant, child, foatar parant, o^har 
.qanciaa, ate.) and tha conaaquanca. (altamativa action) in caaa of 
JonS2JSi«!nca And, «»o.t i«portant, tha agancy social workar can^ 
S^^d^SItabla ;o a ca.a p«m that dalinaata. tha contract with 
wch of tha caaa principal., an<N$y which aha monitor, h.r own 
«cco«pli.h«ant in term, ofdeci.ion making toward -Pf^^'^ 
S^j^iva. that aarva tha goal of parmanancy. Planning and daci.ion 
making are tha conceptual oppoaite. of tha unplanned 
^n in fo.tar care that ha. Jgan brought .0 .trongly to national 
attention by recent research. 

The latest editfon of Standard, Fo«ter Family Service 

(Child Welfare League of America, 1975) continue, the tona *«» 
eaiphasi. of these classic of child placement theory, while failing, 
in my opinion, "to establish a clear image of the essential bu.ines. 
of Se ?o.ter care agency. ^Section 1.1 '^^^^^^^^ /:^J^^ 
(page 8) of Chapter 1, "Foster Family Service a. a Child Welfare 
Service," is reproduced in its entirety in order to consxder if 
!m jtuiotfrn- do— «^»reas a purpose for the fo.ter family «srvice 
agency in sufficiently unambiguous terms to serve as a framework 
for setting agency goals and objectives: 

1.1. Objectives and purpose 

The ultimate objectives of foster family service should be 
the promotion of healthy personality development of the 
child, and amelioration of problems that are per»nally or 
socially destructive. 

This sentence states "ultimate objectives", in global and 
idealistic terms. In place of "foster family service" one could . 

m 
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■chool soci a l mk ■or^ice," •«d^ T ha p # oth#r ty p ical children's ^ 

^!!?f ■•rvics to -hsalthy par«>nality davelops»nt- and to 

Wlioration of problems" groups the foster care agency with 
agencies that treat children who have problsw.- These^ning 
lines continue the misconception of the foster care agel^'s essen- 
tial business, for which the classics of child placJit^^rl 



\ Th« next four sentences frame the functions of foster care 

agencies at a fairly high hevel of abstraction. 

Foster family care is one of society's ways of assuring the 
well-being of children who would otherwise lack adequate 
parental care. Society assumes certain -responsilji litis s 
for rearing and nurture of children when their own parents 
are unable to do *o. It discharges these responsibilities 
through the services of social agencies and other social / 
wffi*""*^®"** family care should provide, for the 

Child whose own parents cannot do so, experiences ahd 
conditions that promote normal maturation (care) , prevent 
further injury to the child (protection) , and correct 
specific problems that interfere with healthy personality 
development (treatment) . 

Only the fourth sentence, beginning "Foster family care 
shojild provide ..." approaches a level of specificity sufficienr 
tp base agency goal concepts upon. Again, each of the subsequent 
three clauses speak to what the agency does for the child after he 

is in the agency's care , hence continiUng a "child treatmeiiP 

eiqphasis in agency purpose. 

st*nd^^^r^ final segment Of thtf-obj actives and purposes section of 
Standards for Foster Family Service becomes soaewhat more direct 
but in my opinion, falls short of clear conception and statement 
(A number is placed before each statement for reference purposes 

Foster family service sHould be designed in such a way a^ 

1) maintain and eiihance parental functioning to the fullest 
extent " • - 

2) provide the type of care and services best suited t6 each- 
child's needs and developinent 

3) minimize and counteract hazards to the child's emotional 
health inherent in separation from his own family and the 
conditions leading to it ' . 




4) f«clXlt«t« th# child** b#oo«dng p«rt of thm •fo«^«r faailyi 
sch o ol » pmm* grety# an d larTT cu i wnnlry 



5) Mk« poosibU continuity of rol«tion»hip by prwv^nting 
unn«CMMry ehangos 

6) protoet tho child fro« harmful •XRorloncos 

7) bring about th^chi»« ultiMto rotum to hi» natural ' 
imtily iihonovor doairabla and «^ibla, or %ihon indicatod 
davalop an altamativa plan th^ ^vldaa a child with 
continuity of cara * 

Tha •aaning of 1 i» aitoiguoua. It wfllUd taka on praciaion o? purpoaa 
if it aald. "maintain and anhanca pa^tal functioning in ordar to 
oravantinitial olacamant of tha child in out of homa cara." Stata- 

6 1 will n 5^ 5iii>srr5i-^. daapitsy tr«>j**i^<? 

point thaai mora aharply to agancy purpoaa. Mu^bar 7 ahould 
coM'ahaad of all othar* as tha -oaf succinct axpraaaion of tha 
assantial buainaaa. of fostar cara agancias. Howavar., it containa 
two qualifying phrasas. naithar of which ia n^*;»*«Tr. --ch of 
which affactivaly undarcuts tha aasanca of tha •^^^'^J^^^^. 
fostar cara agancy 'a purpoaa. Considar tha ^fy^^^J"*""^-?*^ 
if tha statanwnt raad instaadt "Ratum tha child to.hia nat^al 
faailv as aooh as tha conditiona that nacaasitatad initial placa- 
«.nt Lv b-n r-ovad or raducad, if ^^-^JV^^f ^* Si„ . 
utilixa tha agancy. -rvica to ra-ova thaaa ccsditi ons. within a 
dafinad ti«a limit; an altamativa plan that vfm^* «U child with 
continuity of cara will ba implaMitad." 



Tha phrasa *whanavar dasirabla or faasibla" ^ 
thmt tte aaancy social workar holds in har own hands tha 
^ Jo^aXI SSaion ba.«l on har diagnosi. of f-^ly func- 



tioning. Parantal .otivation cannot ba diagnoaad,. it can only ba 
judgad^aa a function of tha parants* participation in tha intar- 
iantion program davlop^.^ This issua ^fV'^^^ 
later in this-papar in tha oontaxt of social work di^^Jf^^^f, ' 
restoring fostar children to thiiir nawral Iparwita .v ^-otnar 
qualifying phrase, -when indicated/- i« Jji^ly 
alternative plan is always ihdicatad That ^^^SPf^^^JT^ 
alterSiative is no plan is the esseno^ of the limbo of foate* c 

GATESX INTO FOSTER CARE 
Voluntary and/Involunt/ry Placement 

Scam children ma^^ voluntarily placed by their parents in 
Coeter care as a ternary solution to a family crisis. Tha danger 
iT^a S^IL^ll?^^^ become a situation of indefinite duration. 
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— \typlcal MMipi* of • loA9.tm voluntary pI«e«Mntt k 
?V*'w**^ * county w<l/#rii d<pTt»i^t to pl>o< phyX- 

to support horMlf and h«r oth«r children. fh« vi.ita h«r child on 
•n lnfr*<ju.nt b«.i., «Ad tte child continue in car. until l^m lB 

_ ^ ■t*t« to Stat. within atat*.. 

~y voluntary, local policT^J 
raquira « court ordar for all childran placad by tha walfara agancv 
or a court ordar if th. child raiain. ^r. thaTe -onth. " foH^' 

distinction batmn a voluntary and an involuntary placa- 
•ant-^na initiatad by a patition allagin, naglact or abuaa-^i. 

f!?!?**^?*^^^,"^'''^'^''*"^' ^^ baco-ia. blurrad ««han tha parant 
initiating placa^nt voluntarily «uat aubmi-t haraalf to a court 



^•"^ voluntarily raquaaia plac'aMnt >iay faal. 



_ « 'w^MMivA^AAx pxacaMnt tmv faal. 



So«a countiaa in California hava aaintainad a hiW> parcantaqa 
liJUl T^ Pl«:— nta, othar. faw or for only a li«ltadV2. 
^r^o^, L*'^''? '''' "^"^ raqulring court ordar. whan- 

rSv iTlttl^^ : co-aittad. in pointing out that tha langth, of 

-ntaring foatar car. voluntarily and thoaa aAt.ring 
involuntarily ara alao.t tha mum, ti»;^^i.Utiv. Audit CoMtta. 
atudying fo.tar car. in California .ta tad that thia "auggtf^ tha 
IJJ^al^^rtn^tpi^t.?^^"** •<»v*ntaga. of th. two 

An ia^>or4jW:| and difficult, th^ratical quaation i« baing 

"^tl^l '^'^^ car. practicJ .v.rywhara. ISy 

naat di.tinction b^tmiv voluntary and involuntary tanda to fad. on 
cloaa ax««ijiation.., ^In tha axaa«>la citad, it i. a voluntary placa- 

^^i^? "^'^ ^^^^^ ^" • ^"'^ proca.a (oftan 

routlna) , aftar which it bacoaaa involuntary, avan though nothing 
about bar o«m or her child's life eircuiwtanoa. »ay hava chang«l. 
In «»ch cases, what does -voluntary placement- sMan in contrast to 
court-coBSBitted child placoMt? to 

^ ^ ^•y »^rd in the LegialatiyjB Audit Cowaittee*. suggestion 
is advantagea. Advantages to whoai--the natural parent, the 
administering agency, the child,, or even possibly the foster 



parant? If there xs in fact a »ovea«nt away f 03.1 voluntary place- 
-anttoward co^^t: co-mrt««,t initially or at a later point in the 
placMMnt, is this a response to .identifiable problasM in voluntary 
■J'f^.f* *^ operated? Is it pri«urily fiscal in the sense 

or legitisating a cliin on public funds? Or are we possibly clinging 



to « tr«4itio«%«l practice in torn fx c*r# b«c«a«« It c«rri«« 
t^K^t>. '*w>it i«tArv r««that h— •ywboXic rath<r than r«*l iwporf nc»y 

Xn»of4ir AS th«r« My b* «h««« two «ppro«ch«» %o pl«co»ont 
in Stat** and loc«litl«» !/» addition to California, I think it ia 
ia«>ortant t« undarrtand »ora ciaarly tha raal difforancaa batwaan 
thaai and thS aubatantiva advant»9*« •»»^ dlaadvantagaa of aach. Tha 
a\i9gaation of tha California La9i«l*tlva Coaiaittaa' ia a call for 
raaaarch. « 

Statutory Standards for Removal of Ct\lldf n From Parontal 
CxAatody 

Tha avowsd poaltlon ot tha child «»alfara fiaW, aa axpraaaad, 
for a«aa»pla-; in tha Standarda for foatar Family Sarvica, "to praaarva 
and atranqthan tha chiWa oim family whanavar poaaibla-gia ^tatad «a 
tha tranacandant purpoaa of all child walfara aarvicas. Tha 
parantal autonoaiy aodal of cW.ld raarinq, aa sharply contraatad to 
a truataaahip modal in which paranta hold thair childran in truat 
for tha atata, ia tha only accaptabla ona for thia nation. Vat tha 
riak of pracipitoua raaoval of childran from parantal custody ia 
avar praaant in a B^iaty awara of tha ralationahip of parantal cara 
to tha haalthy aaotional davalopMnt of childran, a Aociaty that haa 
Mt up tha apparatua of courta and aocial agancias tk> aaaura chil- 
dran adaquata cara. / 

Stata atatutaa aatting forth tKa'^taria fcJr ranoval of 
childran frx>« parantal cuatody ara of a-aimilar caat. but typically 
dafina naglact primarily in tarma of parantal conduct or homa 
conditiona.2' I agraa with Hichaal Wald that critaria for tarmi^g- 
tit>n of cuatody should ba baaad upon spacific harm to tha Chil<s. 
Bacauaa tha atatutaa focua,- aa in California, upon parantal conduct 
rathar thah on spacific harm to tha child aa tha baaia of atata 
intarvanti«X tha courfa attantion ia diractsd to conditiona intha 
hoaw that maXba quita irralavant •"'^ Moat particularly, tha allaga- 
tlona in tha ^tition to tha court in failing to call forth a 
«p«K:ification of tha harm to tha child do not tharaby aat down 
exactly what parental bahawior must ba ch^9^ ia ord*r for tha 
child to return. Tha foatar car* agency aocial worker therefore 
lacka a ouide to^ahape the xontract with the parents in relation 
to those parental behaviorsT or lack of them, that result in harm to 
the child- 



It ia my belief that atatutory grounds for intervention fol- 
lowing Wald'a approach would raault in more aoundly baaed removal 
actions' and parhapa fewer of tham.^^ But moat important, when 
rommrtil la necessary, specification of harm to the children is a 
firmer base on *^hich to build- a restoration/ termination contract 
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wxth -the parents. Estebli^in^ this type of stal^tory base for 
intervention in neglect and . aBuse situations- in -every state code ' 
would significantly advance placaneht prkertice.- ^ / 

Relinqiilshment Procediares . . " ^ . 

The procedu??es by which, parents voluntlurily relinquish chil 
dren f or adoptipa-^ary somewhat among stattes". In California , the 
lyocedure is^in^jle and direct. A pareht can relinquish a child to 

adoption agency sin?>lv by signing the prescrii>ed form, 
vtfiich v^en, filed becomes final., 

* In any event, theoretically relinquishment is and should be 

an alternative available to every parent who places a child volun- 
tarily or who is confronted by failure to be an adequate parent by 
way of a custody action. However, exceptional sensitivity is re- 
quired of the social worker to offer or make known- to the parent^ 
the relinquishment alterative in such a way that it is available* 
' to the parent. . 

rt/is my observation, based on retrospective review, that 
the relinquishment alternative is offered ineffectively to parents 
placing voluntarily or vrtien .custody is 'first tak^t by cbiirt order ' 
In hindsight, it frequently become^ apparent i^RS^ th^ social worker 
should havebeen more forthright early, on in offering th* parent the 
voluntaiyWlinquishjnent alternative. This' observation has been 
reinforced by Arthur Emlen and his colleagues . from their experience 
in the project in Oregon. ' , - . - 

Social workers in foster care §hould have training in how 
to offer. 4:he relinguishmerit alternative,* based within an agency 
commitment to\ the goal of providing stability and continuity of 
nxirtiarance to every child who confronts the foster care system. ' 
Withojit this goal, training in working .with relinquishment 'will * 
have little impact. , - . ' 

SOCIAL SERVICES" AT THE GAT^S ' • 

Intrgi^ction - - . * . ' ' 




. Gre^ vi;gilance must b e^ex ercised at the intake gates to 
foster careN<Elecent research, ^Ptticularly that of Emlen and 
Fatishel previously cited, of Gruber in Massachusetts, and of 
others, is illuminating the ^barriers to the child's return home or 
to leaving foster care. Services at the intake gates can perhaps ' 
best be visualized as a series of alternatives that are utilized 
as ^preventives 'to the child's entry into the foster care stream/ 
or ^if the child is already entering it, as diversions from the main 
stream. Social workers at intake need a conceptxaal image of the 

• > 1 ' 



as a resource system, and, concretely, a. list of resotirce 
^^-aXtematiT'es, that a^ "ticked of f** before' concluding tJiat placement 
^*^«ust occui:,* whether by ^wurent application <»r- court -prder. These 
defense" agaujnst overuse of pleusemerrt:- follow. 

\ ■ \ 

tsive Emergency Services ' 



'lines .of 
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old concept, Best embodied* in the National Center for 
Coa^rehenslve Emergencx Sejfvices to Children, Nashville, Tennessee, 
±s receiving renewed att^ntiori and* elaboration in mkny conn&unities . 

• Following .a detailed analysis of the conglomerate of fragmented 
services provided neglected and ^iised children' in Metrppolitan ^ - 
Nashville and/Davidson County, Tennessee, the U.S^- Children's Bxireau 
fim^ed a 3-year demonstration project designed to implement the \ 

' coo^nents of a c»npreh€ijisive and closely coordinated program of 
emergency sexrvicesv The objectives* centered upon pr^v^nt"ing 
precipitous, separation of children from 'abusive or nefglectf ul ... 
parents by setting in motion immediat;e and! orderly ^gocedxires to 
mdbtl±ZG resources to meet a pendTing family crisis. The sioccess 
- of "the demonstration project led to the creation of the National 
Center to disseminate information about the Nashvillp Comprehensive 
Emergency Services mcxiel. It is hoped that, stimulated by the 
accumulating evidence of the success of con5>rehensive and coordinated 
services in meeting the emergency needs of families and crisis, 
more conaatmities will seek ^^^s to iir?>16nient this model £ls it fits 
their .community conditions. - ^' 

The conditions surrounding the , entry of a child into foster 
care are*usxially in a dynsunic balance easily tipped toweurd foster 

• «Lre. • Any/new reso^ or even a delay, can tip the balance away 
from what so freqiaently becomes for the child an endless tour of 
care away from his own family. What appears as abamdonment/ as 

^ intolerable neglect > or even an incident of . serious abuse may seem, 
lesfe critical' with some "breathing space, s;ome time out, a brief 
respite. , It seems reasonable to Urge developi|fe»t of comprehensive 
emergency services in every^ coranunity simply on I their potential for 
heading off breaks in parenfc-chjLld connections that become more 
costly to repair'^'^trtaceplacement* occurs. It is possible that cost- 
benefit analysis carishow convincing monetary savings.* Breliminary 

^^^ta from the^Nashville^program are highly indicative, but in view 
difficulty anticipated in controlling all th^ variables, 

L^Ericontroyertible pri>of ' may not be forthcoiQing. I am prepare^ 

^^^ccej>t comprehensive "rrrTfir^' services at face value 

Day Care 

The use of' day csure to provide respite to hafrassed or over- 
burdened parents seeihs. so obvious a recourse at foster, care intake 
as. to scarcely deserve mention/ Again my own reconstruction of 





intake caseis suggests ^ singrileuc lack of imaginativeness in utilizing 
aay care, even v^ere it is obtainable. Apparently, the potential of 
day care in' relieving parental stress, to reduce reliance on foster 
care, is not ipqplanted in chiid welfare workers' consciousness. A 
combination -of inservice training and resource development is obvi- 
ously necessary- TKis necessity .exists, in relation to each .resource. 

Specialized types of day care, siich as programs offering day 
care as a con?>onent of family service to parents identified as child 
abusers, are an interesting refinement of traditional center, or. 
faniiiy. day -care, such as center^ in which young paurents leetm child 
care with their own children in a' supportive lecLming, environment 
with role models who can help them mature as persons, as well as - 
parents. Bov^ever, effective, utilization, nqt simply availability, 
remains the croicial issue. * .* 

Homemaker Servijce - • ' . 

In any discussion of preventing foster: care ^ the assertion 
is made that if more hoxnemaker ' service were availaible, much foster 
care placement could be avoi^d* If this assertion is restricted 
to the role of homemaker services as part of cooaprehensive «nergency 
services ^ it is probably a sound assiamption* The recriaitment amd 
training of staff for a homemaker service,, amd- in turn the manage- 
ment of an effective homemaker. service, are coinplicated and expen- 
sive. It is fair to say that ccMnmimities have- been slow to develop 
homemaker service because of this^ ' The use of homemakers to avoid 
precipitous placement is one thing; but homemaker service hftlds 
little promise of making a significant impact on. the incidence of 
foster care. Homemakers aire a central feature' of emergency ^services 
to families with yoiiiig children. In preventing lannecessary place- 
^ment; t3ieir 'great^ast v^alue is in their use as- a segment of compre- 
h^nsiO'e^ emergency services.* 

Parent-Child Focused Counseling \. ' - . 

Family coxinseling at the gates - to foster care" directed . 
specifically to preventing' efitrance is at once the most, in^jprtant y 
resource and the least available. Although entrance into the 
foster care system inplips that' counseling and protective serviA^s 
have been offered in some measure, effective family- focused 
counseling diz:ected specifically to aygiding entry is the most 
conspicuous deficiency of the syst^* 
% ^ 
.Before any child is admitted into foster care, intake social 
workers should be required to demonstrate that a concerted effort 
was made to work with the family in their own home. .This requirement 
would include a review of efforts £0 use alternative resources to 
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avoid placement:, and only upon demon st:r able failure of these efforts 
viould placement be permissible. 

:^ • 

Recent dat:a from New York iinderscores a national trend 
toward an increase of adolescents in foster care caseload. ^ Ado- 
lescents are usually paurticipaiits in the family conflict that 
precipitates foster placement, not singly pawns, as may be true of 
younger children. ° With skillful coxmseling, a plan can be 
negotiated with adolescents and their parents to avoid placement, 
^uccess of th^ plan will depend upon caurefxfl monitoring of their 
progress in building new and rewarding interaction patterns . 

Anrescperimental project of the Catholic Children ■ s Services 
of Tacoma, Washington, called Hom^uilder si is having considerable 
success in diverting teenage children from foster c^re* At Home-' 
bxiilders, teams of therapists provide intensive ii^-home treatment, 
using* a variety, of techniques^ to families in danger^of dissolution 
and conseqi2ent child placement outside the hom€>,. , In operation since 
October 1974, the project was -recently reported as having served 119 
families, including 88 for whom out-of— home care was imminent ♦ ^eed 
for placement was averted in 92% of the cases, and followup indicatec 
that 96% of these potential placements, stayed in their/ own homes. 

I have been unable to find any' research report showing a 
relationship between availcJbility of family counseling and diversion 
from foster care intake, except -this preliminary report concerning 
Homebuilders. Caurefully designed experimental projects that will 
develop cuid test faunily counseling methods th*t are effective in 
avoiding intake into foster care should be encouraged. 

Fanshel and Grundy raise serious social policy and planning 
questions: Can the foster care system, whose major caseload .has 
.consisted of the younger and more malleable and easily-cared-f or 
dependent and neglected children, absorb these difficult older and 
teen-age children? Can the average public child welfare system, 
\^ich is responsible for meeting this challenge, organize itself to 
ineet the problems amd needs of these children and their families? 
If not — and there is considerable evidence that foster care systems 
are overwhelmed by the escalating size of this responsibility — what 
alternative is available or likely to emerge? * ^ 



Although effective counseling at intake would divert some of 
these older children from foster care, it may not be a significemt 
number. The social pathology prevalent in our communities t^t is^ 
generating this volume of older children who cam" no longer be con— 
tained by and within their families is; an issue of grave concern. - 
Clearly, public foster care programs,* as currently constituted, can 
do little more than divert a small part of the flood. Can they 
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conceivablY.be "geared tqp** to handle this group? Greater effort 
tBOBt, be focused toward finding an answer. 

■ j Jtei'ghborhood-Based Enviromnent.al Supports 

Urban environments usually offer' few neighborhood-based 
programs to support parenting. Social service agencies seem to, 
have developed few successful models, ea though there may be many 
around the country ^th&t. have not been sufficiently publicized. An 
example of a promising model- is the neighbbzhobd family day care 
system studied by Arthtir Emlen and his colleagues in Portland"'^ 
Another exaii5>le is Parental Stress Service in Oaklandr California, 
a telephone exchsmge plan €o' connectV a parent e3q>er±encing a crisis 
with a child to another parent who hats experienced, and weatheredr 
a similar crisis. 

Pezrhaps we should seek a way to focus national attention 
t^Kwi different models of parental support services that are neighbor- 
hood based, not agency baised. Neighbors offer a potential network - 
of stippprt to peurenting that sjiotold be encouraged , especially since 
most families live in the anonymity and isolation of urban environ- 
ment^. Such si^jports can be assumed to prevent foster care, although 
the connection cannot be establi^ed precisely. 

Diacrnostic Evaluation and Treatment Service 

^ Residential treatment is ai> expensive form of foster care 
that by iits nature collects into one environment children with the 
most disturbing behavior patterns. In residence, "they have only 
other disturbed children eus models. Also /the break with normal 
family environment is maximal. The Treatment Alternative Project 
(TAP? in Massachusetts demonstrated tha%Y^ome children could be kept 
in their own home| or in foster liomes rather than be sent to resi- - 
dential settings. i believe the> Children' s Bureau should encourage 
experimentation with vaurious models of TAP aimed toward diverting 
children from residential treatment. Commxmities lack sufficient ^ 
alternatives midway between the coping abilities of a family home 
environment amd a residential center. 

Foster Care Agency's Use of Psychiatric Resources 

Public fostejr'care agencies rely heavily on private cuid 
ptiblic psychiatric resources, including the newer community mental 
health agencies, and to a degree that often serves children badly. 
Many parents of childr^fr'in care are post-hospitalization and carry 
a -mental illness label. This alone may necessitate a colleiboratiVe 
relationship with a psychiatrist or mental health agency. If the 
parent, usually the, mother , is receiving treatment, the problem 
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mentioned earlier may be created. -The psychiatric agency may urge 
that the child %relfare workez> not press the mother to make a decision 
concerning the future of her. child in foster care; yet 'so long as she 
is lal>eled mentally ill, she* cannot and should not b« easpected to 
function' as a parent. Meeuiwhile, the child grows older and less 
adoptable . ■ . , 

• 

The dilesma is irresolvable so long as two conditions pre- 
V2U.1. First, the mental health agency and the child" welf^^e agency 
proceed as if they had the same goal,, whereas in fact their goals* 
should be perceived as quite distinct. The mental health agency is 
engaged in psycdiiatric treatment with the goal of reducing or removing 
syn^toms displayed by the parent, treated; the foster caure agency 
should be devoted to th^^al of continiiity and stability of nurtur- 
ance for the child. The^^ntal heitlth agency's "client" is the 
patient . treated, iistlaLlly the mother, and its co mm itment is^to seitve 
her best interests; the child, welfare agency's client is the child, ' 
and its commitment must be firmly ceiltered on serving the child's 
best interests. The distinction is often a fine one, not easily 
iinderstood in a specific case situation. Becaiise of its lack of a 
distinct goal (distinct, that is, from mental health) , the child 
welfare agency goes atlong iritermineibly with a therapeutic treatment 
goal for the parent to the great disadvantage of the child who 
lingers in foster care. Second, axid a corollary to this problem, 
the agency is notT able or seems rankle to a^ the psychiatric 
facility to give the agency a precise stat^ent, prefercdsly in 
writing, of how the treatment \*ill effect in5>rovement in the mother's 
performance as a parent, amd within what time frame. Tlie difference 
in purpose of mental health as against foster care is not maintained 
with sufficient claurity to coordinate effectively their different 
goals. ' 

Concern about achieving better coordination between, mental 
hecilth.and foster care Is ea^ressed here* in 'the context of the 
discussion of foster caure intake. Whether the mental health resoxirce 
is called upon at the point of intake orAt. a point later in the 
- child's foster care career, the same corfcern ao^ises. We might 

profitably focus this concern by encouraging conferences, research 
and eventxially piablication on the relationship of mental health and 
child placement agencies. The objectives would be not only role 
clairification but specific g\iidelines to effective collaboration. 

SERVICES TO CHILDREN IN THE FOSTER C^RE SYSTEM 

. Introdu ction • ,1 

V, ■ ■ . • ' , 

Once children have passed the intake gate into the foster 
care agency system, a series of events is likely to occur with 
respect to their own parents and in their .interaction with the 




foster car« systam that diminishes the probability of the children's 
return. Soae of these events can be listed. 1) With the parents 
relieved bf the children's care, and the children out of the family 
system, that, system reconstitutes itself into a different structure 
of relationships that does not include the children^ For sone 
P^'^^JI' having children in^ foster care can be a satisfactory solu- 
tion. 2) Though the children may have been removed from parental 
custody on the basis of specific heum inflicted on them, the ground' 
often shifts to a "best interest of the child" basis in considering 
return to the parents, in ccofparison with the typical foster home,' 
most families from .-vAiich children have been^removed will fail this ' ' 
. '•best interest" test^ even though the children would not be endangered 
by return. 3) Pew agencies^ have a policy that prosnetes frequent 
parental visiting, or support such a policy with travel money for 

parents if necessary, and a contract %#ith foster parents es^lic- 
itly detailing their part in promoting parental contact. 

Either by a court order or by their own admission, parents 
of children in foster care have been labeled inadequate or unfit. 
The agency invests more effort in finding suitable foster homes and 
in working with the foster parent — child dyad than is devoted to.* 
natural parents, reinforcing their feel ino that the agency places 
low value on their continued involvement. Hence the system tends 
to diminish an already attenuated desire to get their children back 

from foster care. ' ' 

« # 

Restoration/Termination Decision Making 

l^r children placed in foster "^csdre^ restoration of children 
to the p2urents or termination of parental rights shoiild be the 
essential core of the social worker's effort, particiilarly in cases 
^ of younger and potentially adoptable children. W£ad suggests a 6- 
month time limit for children under 3 in efforts to reunJfte the 
family and a 1-year limit for children over 3, with legal action to 
terminate parental custody if these efforts fail. ^ Anytime limit, 
of cotirse,'^ will allow for exceptions, but planning for restoratioji 
or termination within a time li m it requires the foster care agency 
to ln2ike a^lecision. 

Management information system . .Most foster care ag^encies do not 
lAve available the kind of caseload data that will give^ agency 
administration a . basis for planning and goal setting. The caxise 
of this problem is circular. Because the gt>al of the foster care 
system remains obscure, plamning and decision making are not goal 
'directed and continuous; data aure therefore not sought, because 
neither caseworkers nor administrators are clear about wlaat data 
should be produced smdTf or what purposes. ^ Often data collected at 
great effort do not cofttriliute to case mamagement, but only add to 
disenchantment with d^ta collect^ionl ^ 
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A single system of date collection would produce *the essen- 
tials for case management — the data reflecting batsic characteristics 
of the child (age, race, sex, physical condition)' at the t^e of 
entrance into care; the case plan at the time of>ten trance; and the 
career of the cAiild in care in terms of the fxilf^llment or change in 
the initial plan. Agency management needs to kiK>w what are the 
expectations for the different kinds of child in care in order to • 
set g(3als eund anticipate outcomes. Monitoring the time in care and 
. accounting' for continued care in each case is the central task o^^ 
' those who would evaluate the performance of nfoster care systems. 
The development of a data collection system that agencies could use 
in ca^e management would be an extremely in^x^rtant contribution to 
more effective f tinctioning . - " 

Case assessment instrument > - The bc^k by Phillips et al. , The Model 
for Intak e Decisions in Child Welfare> piablished by the Qhild Welfaure 
lieague, directs attention unduly to parent and child characteris- 
ticsr rather than to their connection, that is, the specific harm to ^ 
the child of parental behavior* Foster caure social workers too 
xeadily use^this model in their tendency to see all the probleias of 
the parents and of the children that need attention and treatment, 
• rather thaui identifying, as precisely as possible, the minimum* 
change essential for the child to be safe in his own home* Use of 
this model may contribute to indecision. 

Stein and gambrill describe an assessment and problem- 
selection procedure. that helps the foster care caseworker identify 
/ those problems that must be alleviated if the child is to be 

returned to its parents. The "problem profiles" that result from 
applying this procedure can be used as a source of data as to the 
type of parental behavior that is the most freqxient source of injury 
or deprivation to children/ 2tnd, sxobseqxaent to interventive efforts, 
the types *of behavior that appear sainenable or resistant to change. 

Contracting . Case assessment should yield the basis for an agree- 
ment with the natxiral parent a§ to the specific changes necessary 
for the caseworker to recommend that the children be restored to the 
parental home* This agreement is dr^wn up and signed as, a contract 
between the parents amd the agency. Stein has found the willing- 
ness of natural parents to sign a c^^tract* to be a significant 
indicator of potential restoration. 

Generally speeUcing, child welfare workers and the social 
work profession ar^ only beqinning^to understand the use of con- 
tracts to iit5>rove their casework. Contracting increases the ' 
probability of responsible casework, since a contract specifies 
' not only what is expected- of the client, but what services the 
agency, through the socia^.-'VSE'k^, will deliver- 
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If th^vcase goes back to coxirt with a recoomendatlon for 
restora'tlon or xesmination of par^tal custody (as would be true 
fbt involuntary placements) , a wri.tten contract gives the court a 
baseline for determining the parents* and the agency's respective 
efforts to alleviate the conditi^ons that forced removal i-nitialiy* 
In voluntary placements, a %n:itten contract at intake medces explicit 
parental responsibility to the agency that is offering sxibstitute 
parenting and to tjie children in care. Contracting facilitates 
decision making in foster care, and its* use should be encx>uraged. 

' Risk-taking in foster care « Strong si¥>ervi^o52^''aH^J^^kist^ 
st^sport must be given to foster care caseworkers ^W^^S^ tJyem deal 
with the feelings engendered by their efforts to press^arents to. 
make decisions. 

Attitudinal shifts by each actor in the fosJ:er/care system 
precede the active decision-making staixce. We must ibcrate not 
only the sources of current attitudes, but the incentive^ that sup- 
port the behavior that flows from them. A different kJndlpf behavior 
in terms of risk taking and decision medcing will not be effected 
except as different incentives aure instituted. 

Specialized caseloads. Poster care agency caseloads are ciirrently 
a repository of many cases that would hot be there . if the goaQ of 
the system and the technology available to it had been those visual- 
ized in this paper. Foster^ care systems now must deal with mauiy 
^ases that are at a point where neither restorati^on nor termination 
x\^y longer a feasible possibility. . • 

In terms of priorities, foster care .systems should first 
• develop the vigilant preventive-of-enJ£:ry stance outlined in the 
previous section; second, after an analysis of existing caseloads, 
they should determine what plain reasonsibly can be ioqplemented for \ 
each child, i.e., restoration, termination, long-term care, e.tc; > 
and, , third, they should formulate a plan ^utilizing available person- 
nel in accordance with the different expectations for different 
segments of the caiseload. In the larger systems, this woxald probably 
meaui caseloads specialized to different objectives. 

Rebuilding parent-child relationships is the essence of 
restoration work in foster c£u:e . Child welfare workers currently ^ 
are not well prepared for this kind of work because they lack suf- 
ficient professional education in social work. Caseload specializa- 
tion 2tnd fecial projects focused on restoration or termination 
help to focus attention and effort. More basic, however, is that 
foster caure systems must fi^st recognize that restoration/termina- 
tion decision making can be accelerated; then they will seek ways 
to organize for this objective. Caseload specialization is one 
method of focusing staff effort^ and inservice training. 

■ ■ / 
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Regular Rfeviy^s of Foster Care 

■ / 

t s^dy revealed that some type of periodic case 



.^gystem in foster ceure is more widespread than generally 



known. Preliminary analyses of- the effect of two different review^^ 
processes on large foster care systems have recently been published. 
The fact that review has been mandated in many instances from out- 
side the system is itself a caboniehtary on the way the foster care 
system works. Ideally, thorough and regular review of caseloads* 
should be a normal operation of the syst^o^ Foster care program 
managers should be developing effective review systems, and. not 
waiting for legislatures to mandate them out of in^jatience with the 
problems in the system. . ^ ^ 

In 1976 the California Legislature passed a bill attacking^^^ 
Qj^^everatl fronts the issue of children languishing in foster care* 
»tost in^rtemtly, it sets up time limits for natxiral parents and 
agencies to come to a deci sion regarding the future of the chil- 
dren. It also requires 'ce^^tain^xUita collection and record keeping 
processes, to enhance understanding of the characteristics of 
children in 'foster care cti^eloads.^ It mandates additional social 
services to natural pareAtis. The cost to ^<he state of these new 
services led to its provisions being inplemehjted, as of January 1, 
1977, on an experimental basis, in only two dbunties rather than 
statewide* 

THE ADOPTION ALTERNATIVE 
Introduc tion . • ' 

' As a remedy for the liinbo of foster^ care , adoption is the 
best alternative to restoration of the child to his natural parents 
in seeking continxiity and stability of care. 

* <^ 

In discussion of foster care ;Adopt ion is a central, not a 
peripheral or minor, theme. To accept adoption as * the best alterna- 
tive to restoration 'raises the question of its significance in 
practical, numericatl terms. It is not known .what proportion of 
children entering a typical agency caseload (that of a large urban 
pub licewel fare agency) are likely camdidates for eventxial retxirn to 
theii; natxiral paurents* My own data from San Fra^gisco County suggest 
that less than one--fifth are expected to return. Dati- f rem a 
different county agency, with a more rural-urban and racially 
mixed populartion, show restoration predicted by the social workers 
for slightly more than one-fourth the caseload; for the other three- 
foxirths, termination with either subsequent adoption or permanent . 
foster care are the anticipated outcomes. Receipt data on the New 
York City system indicatg^that one child in five is likely to be 
restored to his parents* 
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An -anti<*ipated outcone" is a "case plan- 'lexpressed in dif- 
ferent words. If each child in foster care has a case jUan express- 
ing not merely an e3(pectation but an obje^ve, with subgoals for 
implementation within explicit time limits, decision making is 
clearly in process. This identifiable plan is a ^tum'that, *^en 
assembled for all cases in the Foster care caseload, yields a 
ooii5>osite picture of the status of case planning and management. 
These data are the basis for administrative planning, including 
the crucial issues of goal setting, personnel allocation, and, of ' 
course, budgeting. A case planning and a management information 
system can evolve only in reciprocal interaction. If atten5>ts to 
develop management information systems are not grounded on case 
planning, the information system is managing, irrelevant or erroneous 
informatior^ In the same vein, case planning is pointless except 
as it occurs within the context of a clearly understood goal. The 
-essence of the adoption altema^iive is planning for permanency. 



tema^j 

Identifying the Potentially Adoptable Child 

In identifying the potentially adoptable child, it is dif- 
ficult to keep clearly in mind the situation being examined—the 
foster care caseloads as they now aire or the way they might be if \ 
all the conditions of practice vre re* maximal . A caseload that 
emerged after vigilance at intake, and that was then accorded proper 
restoration/ termination decision«naking efforts would be a dif- 
ferent caseload from the current \ypical public welfare agency 
caseload. \^ 

For exanqple, in one county's foster care caseload I sur- 
veyed, almost a th>rd of the children were under 7 years old, young 
enough to be considered readily adoptable. ^"^ Yet this younger grpro 
expetienced rather infreqiient visiting by one or both of the chiJ 
dren's natural parents, considering only those children who had/a 
natural parent living within the county and presumably availab/e to 
visit. Only about a third of these children were visited onof ±n 2 
week^ or of tener; twa^irds saw a parent only once a month^ less 
frequently. Parental visiting is an iOT>ortant indicator the long- 
term fate of children in foster care.**^ These data suggest there 
are. young children lingering overlong in foster *care caseloads- I 
agree wit±i Fanshel's view that agencies should be required to keep % 
a log of parental visitifig to detect the cases drifting in care 
without decision: 

Two additional data from the same survey axe -illustrative . 
Almost one-third of the children of all ages in the caseload were* 
deeded by their social worker to have -a disabling condition severe 
-•JWjfirh to affect case plcuining; but nearly two-thirds of all those 
care, regardless of age, were considered attractive ^s adoption 
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prospects if legally available. These data suggest that aiore chil- 
dren coxild be placed in adoptive hones were the system nore goal 
direiT^ed toward pemanency. Ol^er children and children with a 
physi>cal problem or handicapping condition do tend/tp zf^eitain in jfl^ 
foster care caseloads in the absence of unusual efror^s^ special 4^ 
training of staff, and the use of adoption exchanges. 

The Unadoptable Child j 

It is difficult to discuss the unadoptable cULld ^s a segment 
of foster care casailoads because of the fear of labeling children # 
«^K> then are set aside to fulfill the. prophecy. It is obvious, how-* 
ever, that iiiany> perhaps most, of the c^lolren in existing public 
welfare agency cfaseloads/ v^iich is 90% of vfdbter care nationally, 
are not subjects for potential adoption. Z enphasize existing case- 
loads . /If all the measures discussed earlier were ap|>lied to 
operation of foster care systems, there would be fewer children 
lingering into long-term fpster car e;\ however, an even greater 
proportion of those remaking would be unadoptable ^inqply because 
the adoptable children f(ave been sieved ou^at eaurlier poij:its^ 

For many re2LSons, including the declining birth rate result-^ 
ing in fe%#er young children coming into foster C2u:e, the proportion 
df teen-agers in foster caure caseloads is increasing, ^or ev a iqp le , 
a New York study predicted that teen-^prs would soon constitute ' 
over 50% of the foster care caseload « My own .surveys in local 
California counties show that about one-third of ther children in 
foster care are teen-agers, but ti^ proportion appears to be 
increatsxng^ \ 



Few of these te^n— agers vrill move into adoption; xiiost are 
likely to have long periods of out-of-home care. Groi;^ homes and 
residential treatment, ra^ther than traditional foster faunily care, 
will be the lot of many. T^^si important paints can be raised in any 
consideration of teen-agers in^ f as t:er care. One, mentioned^ earlier, 
is that some teen-age placements might be avoided 'through more ef- 



fective family centered counseringv. The secong^'is that sooie of them 
are children %^o have grown up in f^^er care. Many have been in 
the same foster ho^ne^ for yeatrs. SomeAhave lost amy connection to 
their natxiral parents, amd are for allVpractical purposes part of 
their foster family. Som^ of these teen-agers would see the benefit 
for themselves and their foster parents in adoption, and would help 
the agency acccanplish termination in order to be free to be adopted. 
If comprehensive adoption subsidy programs ^^come availed^le in all 
areas ^ this point may have real substamce. An interesting experi- 
mental project CQuld be designed to test the response of teen-agers 
to adoption by their foster parents. 
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utory Bases for F reeing Children for Adoption 



The civil code of California sers forth provisions lander 
which an actxon can be brought to free a child for adoption. These 
^visions are directed to licensed adoption agencies that, with 
the assistance of county counsels, institute actions in the 
superior courts to free children ««ho are already dependent and 
neglected, that is,- already under the purview of the juvenile coort. 

The seven distinct bases for action in this code section 
together constitute a series of potent legal leverages for prying ' 



children loose from interminable foster care. They seem to offer 
all the statutory leverage . that any adoption ^ency could need or 
want. Assiduously applied, thi^se provisions are adequate to the 
task of preventing children from lingering in foster care. However, 
a preliminary analysis of thte use of this code section by one 
county foster care agency>in California is reported by Mnookin.^"' 
His data show that use of W provisions is constricted. Generally 
only the initial paragraph Wt speaks to abandonment is being 
utilized, and the -wiryifatid- indicates that agencies push only 
cases, in which there li^le possibility that the court will r>ile 
against t*er-agency. /Cleifly, steps that go beyond enacting -MiSdel 
statute are necess^u^y. 

As the Children's Bureau project to develop a model stktute 
for freeing children for adoption moves toward coopletion,^ analysis 
\of obstacles to its full utilization becomes urgent. California's 
eacperience *rith a statute containing many of the provisions that 
Will appear in the model statute should be more systematicallV re- 
searched to identify obstacles to its full utilization. However 
the basic reason for limited utilization lies in the lack of a g^l 
oommitmeftt; that is^ foster care systems are not committed to 
achieving perman^ncT-for children in care. ^ This being so, only the 
obvious cases (abandonment) tend to be rooted to adoption, and even 
then only vrtien there is little risk of Uosing. 

In his report Mnookin cites data from his own observation 
of the annual juvenile court review process in one county in 
California that make an in^rtanfe point with reference to the 
relevance of the current routine review process to the tasJclof W 
moving children toward permanency- He observed every annual revieW^^ 
hearing in the county during a 1-month period (p. 274-275). l^e > 
pointlessness of the process is suggested by the startling datum 
that two-thirds of these hearings on 177 cases involving 321 chil- 
dren took 2 minutes or less, only 6% took 10 minutes or more, and 
the longest, 20 minutes. As to the foster care agency's lack of 
goal commitment, an analysis of a sam^^ of the -writtefc reports 
prepared by the social workers responsible for the chij^en's cases 
revealed none that specified what was planned fo^ the child in the 
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ensuing period^ or what goals %Mre to be achieved before the next 
annual court review. * 

As seen in this one county — acMittedly a limited per^>^tive 
— the annual review process was pushing children neither toward 
restoration nor toward adoption; in fact, it appears largely irrel- 
evant to the case manageMent thesw discussed in the foregoing 
a(ud.y%ia . The exaaqple cited illustrates a general problem of court 
review. When large numbers of cases that lack a clearly delineated 
goal and implementation pLam on each case are presented, the court 
is unable to differentiate titose that n«ed caz«ful court supervision 
from those that can be passed over quiclcly; hence all tend to be 
disposed of in a cupptfo^ and meaningless iptanner. 

A major shift ok resources could occ\ir over the next few " 
years, with money tow Jbdng into boarding home payments shifted to 
subsidize a^ptiop^'^C-^hildren in the foster homes in which they have 
been living. A project in Illinois demonstrated how this shift was. 
acccHoplished for 70% of the children involved. y 

• • - . 

This project also showed that the availability of subsidies 
ttade little difference unless the^e were aggressive 'and imaginative 
effort^ to free children, coupled with intensive work with foster 
parents. The Illinois project, focused on hard-to-^place black 
children, i.s a model of %»hat can be achieved given the availability 
of stibsidies and the determination to use them. 

The Children's Bureau has already taken lea^grship in the 
promulgation of model "adoption subsidy legislation. . Projects like* 
the one in Illinois demonstrate the possibility of drauottatic 
accoaqplishment in moving out of foster care- the children "hereto- 
fore treated as unadoptable, and achieving a monetary saving, , to 
boot. 

Recruiting Foster Homes With Adoption Potential 

" Foster care agencies committed to the goal of stability and 
continuity of nurturance c£ui be expected to recruit foster homes and 
place children with adoption an acknowledged possibility. The 
theoretical and organizational distinctions that persist between 
foster care and adoption social *#orkers will diminish and, it is 
hoped, disappeaV as the child welfare field embraces the ccmmitment - 
to permanency. 

A datum from my own survey in a California county suggests 
this direction. Of 180 children in foster -care (close to, two- 
thirds of the caseload) whose social workers believed they would 
attract adoptive peurents if legally free for placement, 120 were 
already in foster homes the same social workers considered suitable 
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as a^ptive homes. . Of the 120, the possibility of 'adootion had " 
been at least raised with 49 of their fost^ parents. 

* ■ * • - 

• * 

A commitment to permanency means not onl,y raising the question 
of adoption with foster parents; , but two earlier steps: 1> recruit-^ 
■ing foster homes with adoption an acknowledged' possibility, and 2) ' 
matching children who appear ;at intake, likely never to be restored 
to natural parents with those potential adoptive tomes. 

Unwarranted distinctions have persisted between adoption' 
and Foster care divisions in public ag#ncies- These organizational 
distinctions reflect outdated theoretical assxamptions.' They now 
operate as systemic obstacles to :greater blending of adoption and 
foster care processes, and thus inhibit movement of children toward 
permanency.- / . ' 

Introdiic tibn ' * • 

There are three broadly defined subgroi5>s of children in the 
caseloads of public foster car^ agencies • that are the sxabjects of 
long-term care. These are grdups ^ whom restoration/termination 
decision making and the adoption- alternative do not apply. These 
groups overlap, but present the agency with different case management' 
problems. , . ' , 

• 

The first groi:^) consists of teen-agers who entered foster 
care as a result of conflicts with their .parents. EarlieKin the 
pa5>er the ne4d for expansion ' of family counseling was discugsed aX 
a. way to prevent entry; if possible, br negotiate/ a reunioA.n some 
instances. A second gro.up is made up of severely mentally "or » 
physically handicapped children. /I-abe ling these/ children "unadopt- 
able" is' avoided, but the fact remains ,thit adodtion" is not achievable ' 
for some children, :and sensitivity to the dangea of labeling' does 
not make "them disappe^ar. ^e third -grdu^ are' cllildren who have 
drifted into long-term foster/ care, but for *a vitiety ofi reasons, 
including age, physical or emotional problems, plus ling^ing ties 
to ^hfemeral parents, the prfess for restoration/termination has . 
become no longer a vieible choice- 

Guardianship • 

"^^ejB^is .need for eicperimental projects designed to examine 
such question? as the followingr What does guaxdiayish'ip contribute 
to the foster parent— child relationship? What are the hazards 
involved -in^its iise? ^>ihat role can or should the fostfer care agency' 
social worker play in encQuraging gu^urdianship? In' making coxirt 
reports? In supervising the plac4nent ' siabisequent to guardianship 



having been set up? ^re there c^e situations \iniquely suited to 
giiardiiinship arrangements? • ^^^^^ 

• It is time to update, the study of guardianship ptiblished by 
the Children's Bureau in 1949. How extensively is guardianship 
being used' for the specffi'c purpose "of adding' stability 'to Foster 
pare^r-child relationships? Is the achievement of this purpose 
demoJstrable? How are guardianship transactions managed in differ- 
ent /bommxani ties in t6rms of t^ie court's reliance on social studies? 
Do ^ need model guardianship llsoislatioh that looXs to how legal 
guafdianship .provisions ajre to bl administejfed by the local courts 
of jurisdiction? In sum, the statutory ba^ of-guardianship must • 
,be dbcamined with an eye to the possibility that^existing provisions 
are^^ot being utilized to their limits..-:. , 

If agencies push restoration/termination decision, making^ 
more"* aggressively with. natural pa^ent^, it seems reasonable to ' 
anticipate sorfe increase in foster 'ca>e ca^i^loads of cl^ildren who. 
have been freed, for adoption but have turned out to be :unadoptable. 
Guardianship arrangements with foster parents offer a^^protectxon 
against the likelihood that some children will become' "nobody 's 
cAildren^'as- dependents of the court. . 

Lonq-Te^m Care Agreements \ 

AVormal, signed 'agreement between t£he foster cafe agency 
and the foster parents can add some stability and continuity to ah 
inherently unstable , social "arxangement for some children destined 
to grow CO maturity in foster care . In Califo^'ia a Long-Term 
Foster Care P^an Agreement, form . is 'now in use. It. is signed by. 
the foster parents, the social w6rJcer, an£ the si^rvisor and the 
administrator of the agency? Jtjsj^eoif iel* the understanding l>etween 
the foster parertt;^ and jafc^^y «et they want the child to remain 
in the foster hoHiy»d^|^W>er of th*vfamily. 



The child welfare agency should be especially sensitive to 
the rights of th^ chlltiren. It should ^e-^esponsive to their* desire 
to participate in decisions of aiich significance to their future. . 
The California services man^Ual on_ use of ^is form specifies that 

Nchildren/ natural parents and relative^ ara- to be included in 
planning for iong-ferttt -care . This could.be interpreted to mean 

.they also>fiould sign the agreements. I suggest an agreement form 
that makegh this -specific. 



Maintenance Activities 



This term appilesj^o the continuing work with foster 
parents and^ildren in^ftong-term care, meaning the cases cover^g 
by guardianship arrangements or agreements with foster parents- ^ 



There is little in the literature descriptive of child welfare 
•gencies' experience with foster paren€s and children subsequent 
to these arrangements. Certainly many cases, once formalized into 
long-term care, could be more or less, permanently banked, with 
little attention other than to document continuing board payment. 
These caseff could be assembled into larger caseloads and covered 
in a -routine clerical manner. Staff time could be diverted to ' 
intake and to re storation/termi nation decision m£ik^ng. 

Although court review may be routinized to the poinV-of • 
consuming little . time , . both courts and welfajre agencies might save 
. additional time by keeping a list in both court and agency of all' 
cases in which there is a formal long-term care agreement. ' By 
keeping lists of "maintenance only" cases, the court review would • 
be freed to focus on cases in which a definite plan is being 
implemented, ^nd skip over the long-term care cases. ' 

, Banking cases in amy social service agency operation risks ' 
the bank's becoming a "vault** for cases that receive attention in 
severe crises only. It is almost impossible to avoid this. MaHy 
castfs in foster care caseloads^are in. fact if not- by plan in 
"cold storage*. •* Routine office reviews or even visits tcr banked* 
cases give littlfe assurance that problems will be antieipated. 
Agencies x:ap be urged to search for ways to assure foster parents 
and children that the lines are always open for re-access, but 
there is" little in the literature that sug^sts proved ' techniques 
to facilitate re-^access. ^ " 

Emanglpatiion - . / 

* • * . '. 

The New York City data show' that one- fourth (26%) of tife 
children* c^rently ±n foster ca±e in that city are destined to be 
discharged fronr^aire to their own responsibility. This proportion 
seems 'pomparable to the estimates of foster. care systems I have 
studied. Emancipation is a major outcome for. ckildren in foster * 
care systems, some of whom will have grown up ^in foster 'care, al- 
though others will hav^ entered as older children or ds teenagers 
This proportion might Well decrease— howmuciv^ one" tan only gues^-- 
if agency practice were tightened, but: emancipation"^ will be the 
end of foster care for some of the children currently in or destined 
to enter foster care . - . ' - - 

. Social workers in foster care agencies try to make emancipa- 
ti<i^ a psychologically dynamic process. 'ChilVSren are encouraged to 
look forward -to the end of their, status as agency wards and to pre- 
pare tihemselves' for iidult status. The frequency of emancipation 
«s th& outcome of foster care suggests that it deserves study in 
its own right. Are there models of especially effe9tive use of the ' 
emancipatory process? Are there methods by which foster pai^ents 



are assisted to maJca sure that the emergence into adult statxu i 
encumbered by a minimum of paychologically handicapping baggage? 
These anh other^cjuestions deserve attention and research. ^ 
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Th« concern of this p«p«r i» to provid* •on^ rather abstract 
analytic- r«f«ranca point* about tnatitutional car* of children and 
us« th«aa for the projection of goals. The goals imply action, but 
also invariably imply continuous reevaluation . Even those proposals 
that tppear vfell grounded in data must not be accepted as procrustean 
b«ds for the group care of children. Neither tihe children nor the 
professions are likely to benefit fro^such AT\f\ppTOAch, 

There is an East European folktale about a village genijis 
who spent his days chasing the large pendulum on the to^n square 
clock. Not being fast enough, he never- quite caught up with it. 
One day the village fool saw these fruitless pursuits and advised 
the genius to sit down. Together they waited, and the pendulum 
caught up with them. 

Reading again the voluminous materials on child welfare in 
general and institutional care in particular, one wonders whether 
the fool'tf advice is not applicable. The pendular swings are often 
spectacular %#hten spen across one or two centuries of history the 
original fight fo? and adulation of the juvenile court and its more 
recent decline, the segregation- integration-segregatio£i themes in 
foster care and adoption that have been fashionable, each in its 
own time, the. institution as socializer,. as treater and as treater- 
socializer, the periods of undistinguished child aggregates, the 
drive toward -scientific" classification and now the suspicion (and 
pressure toward abandonment?) of classification ♦ 



Insofar as possible, the ptirsuit of the pendulum will be 
avoided i^h this paper. This will not be simple; it may entail a 
stance opposed to the common wisdom, a denial of the s€^f-evident - 
-good things" proclaimed in the land. But the various lights in the 
foster- care firmament of today have been seen and extolled and even 
followed before. Salvation was always just around^. the comer in the 
dreams and deeds of Charles Loring Brace, Homer Folks, CTiarles 
Birtwell and other leaders of the I9th and 20th centuries.^ The , 
corner, inexplicably, kept moving away. „ Yet, these an4, others 
'were thoughtful people who entered deeply into- the issues .of foster 
care, and left a legacy that we must utilize- * 

^ ORIGII^'S AND: APPARENT TRENDS ^ . ' 

The Children's Institution as a Substitut e Environment 

The children's institution- atcqui«fed a distinct form in the 
colonies about 50 years before the foundirfg of the Republic. Al- 
thou^ this did not become the modal form of care of the destitute v 
child for some time, the separation of children from the mrimd 
popxilation of the 18th centxary alehouse was the beginning of a 
trend. It was based- on the^ assuB?>tion , still prevalent but subject 
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categorized by «9«. type #tt*'^^n%eyerity of problem in i 
Zttl t>!^ «>«f xpeditiouely eeiieted. m the .pen of about 150 

bloeeomii^ of the* orphen eeylua, which, eftcj 
.f^r''"'^ •'^^ s-verel metefcorpho.e. , ie now seen «• the 

treatment center, en in.titution -for certain group, of 
i cannot be served by any other kind of facility." 

(Kaduahin, 1974, p. 621.) ^ 

^" coiamon to hear these Wld care form, of ye.tcryoar 

condemned on a variety of grouna.. We are told they were big 
impersonal, uncaring and generally costly failures. In fact 

ltl^l*.t* °^ ^"""^ °' '-cilitieB, and liss 

about: the re.ult. of their ministrations. One thing is certain. , 

i^'^KTI?."?*" ^i"^' P- ^^-^ The median populatij 

institutions on which data for 1880 are available was ^ 
42 children. (m 1910 the median was 60 and in 1923 it was 46— 
similar to some current recommendations for optimal institutional 
^or-L^S ^ the institution, in 1886 had more than ' 

200 c^^d for" and only about 25% had mo^ than 100. 

The Inev itability of Socialization 

The oi-ientition of the.e institutions was generally clear 
*ndconsistent. It could be described as socialisation into the 
nosmatlve structures'^ the sponsoring bodies. Since many of the 
Mwsors were denominational, so too was the institutional intent 

* P^^*"^ recrimination and accusations in a 

S^of^s^n^Tfi^n^''" of increasing e«phasis on 

?h 5 !^^r^^^^^ ^" ^ %nriter noted 

that the institutions' "chief influences remained those of the 

2ir^ft^*^ ^^''^'^^f • * • • charity, church affiliations and 

^Sr^^t?^ - "Je f Policy, rather than social work, treatment of 
the child. (Social Work Today , 1939, p. 18.) 

Although this argument seemed to have vanished as the 
institutions professionalized their services, a new storm has 
arisen. TJie reality remains that institutions are inevitably 

wJ^f envi^nments, that this as^ct is crucial in relation 
to ^ildren, /and that various racial, ethnic and religious groups 
in this pluralistic, society ixisist on rearing. children in their own , 

1, 

. Cared for" is used throughout this paper to designate 
Children in care, since the American lexicon has stigmatized "wards" 
and no other convenient label is available for this concept— a 
matter that clearly 'requires early attention, f 



V 

iMi9«. Km « Bi«jor Isautt in child pl^cvM^nt, it cannot bm wished 
Away. (5«« M«w York City Ch4ipt«r, NASW. Jxxnm 14, 19*^4* Naw York 
TiMs, March 16 « 197S, and subaaquant co««»anta on icha Wildar v. 



Sugarrnan caaa in U.S. Diatrict Court.) ' 

Such isjuaa' aratfnavltabla 9ivan (ha contradictory daflni- 
tion of many 9roup aatting«--thay ara both homa and hoapital. Aa. 
hona, thay ■>K>uld posaaas hoMlika qualitiaa, -and thaaa ahould 
Include, in addition^ to wamth and carinq, a valua oriantation. 
Aa hospital thay ahould ba valua-atarila axcapt for haaling dedica- 
tion by tha profaaaional ' ataf f a . Kara tha dividing Una may ba 
noted. The great Inatitutiona of the paat, a.g*, Boya* Town, 
Pleaaantville Cottage School, Connie Maxvell (Orphanage) Home, 
were homea and achoola, aa their namea implied. They were imbued 
with religioua valuea and hxnane devotion. Their mechaniam waa 
aocialiration, which included A ladder of competenciea aa PK>dela 
and expectationa, and a ayateaCof rewarda. Normalization, aa they 
perceived the normal, waa the deaiiped outcooie. ^ 

They built powerful environments that had the propertiea 
Bloom (1964) deacribed as moat effective in detexmining the adult 
attributes of individuals. These inatitutiona "completely engulf (ed 
the person) in a sitxaation which press (ed) him from every angle ^ 
toward a particular type of development or outcome. • . The 
extent to which a particular solution (was) over determined . ... 
(made) for a powerful environment" (p. 212) . In short, the insti- 
tutions a miaaion and they "knew" how to fulfill it. Using 
Thompson's (1967) oodel of organizational effectiveness, we Could 
say that their goals %^re crystallized and their SMans certain 
within their o«ii>^ frame of .reference. Gradually ^ <aa external forces 
(e.g. such /de-ideologizing developments aa public funding, 
professional credos, bureaucratizartion) impinged upon these 
organizations, their goals became 9»ore ambigvious: and the means 
less certain 1 With ambigtiity and uncertainty came all -^inds of t 
inspirational therapy that acquired, ai»d continue to acquire, 
authenticity because of their professional garb. * . 

Major Trends 

These developnents^ **iich began at the txzrn of the pr^swt, 
centxxry, are sti\l unfolding* Several feattires characterized the 
move from home-school to hospital. Chief aaong these were three: 
reduction (or outright elimination) of ideology; the entry of 
market forces into care transactions (i.e., the monetization of 
c^i^fc^iir and the locatJ^on of the facilities in rural or sl\n areas. 
All three are logical/ correlates of the new^ image. irf the hqspital 
ideology i^ |,rrelevS!St, psurchase of service is considered appro- 
priate , and deviance is acdcnowledged.^ The trouble is that^ tlhis 



w»lon of the hospital m>d«l f«il«d to brln^ with it th# "cdtputs- 
tioivai- (I.e.. highly probable c«uae-ef feet) sol^iona Thowson 
(1967) .has poeited. S --^ 

\ This is one of the key issues in institutional care today, 

i ni»erous policy decisions and probably underlies success 

ful rtroup care. There sre two approaches leading to crystsUixed 
goals and certain means. One derives from ideology and belief, the 
other from the -cientific method and eaipirical research. Both are 
probably effective when consistently applied on their own terms. 
(See Wolins, 1974, and Ayllon and Azrin, 196^.) 

Coal^: Classification of the two modal types'. The incouragement 
of ideological developsient on the one hand and of soun4, 
knowl*dge-based professionalism on the other. Severe 
constraints on pseudoprofessional claims and on the 
deliberate or even uninteotional obfuscation of these 
distinct modalities. 

It should be clear what this goal does not is^ly. it does 
hot propose the exclusion of objectively based techniques from the 
ideological-socialization model nor of some ideology, say of 
healing, from the hospital model. However, these become clearly 
subsidiary considerations in each setting (This is discussed 
later in this paper.) ^ 



Particularly problematic is the present «xr^gement tnat 
"^jT*** ^«cilit:ies on a continuum' related to severity of the syn^toma 
*oaogy they wish or are able to cope with, or conversely, the 

^rmalcy expectations they have. In such a schema, the various 
foi^s of group homes come first (family group home, agency group 
homevNand group residence), followed by the child care center, the 
children's service center and the residential treatawnt center. 
(The terminology is all from May^ et ai.. 1976. pp. Sl-54.> The 
distinctions by syn^xtomatology are, however, more app^lrent than 
real .X As fttyer (1976) points out repeatedly, "grocp care. facilities 
have a kale-idoscopic variety of <:hildren- (p. 51). Nor are the . 
distingiiishing characteristics reflected in the names by which 
institutions are palled, although' these come somewhat closer to 
realrty.. The distinction is on a sociali zation-normal irat ion- 
hospital ixation- treatment continGxm, which is reflected in a number 
of vari2d>les. Some of these are: * ' 

■ ^ r ^ ' 

1) extent of ongoing in terAction^%ritlt surrdCBkiing 
* sunity ; • 



2} similarity of qiiarters to 



tl^se of norxaal families; 
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- 3) • Similarity of roles to those in families; 

4) degx;ee of ^orimonetization of staff-child task^; 

5) extent of normalcy expectations; 

6) s4)gnificance of peers; 

7) proportion of tasks outside of the. professional realm 
(or, more simply, how much the "cared for" ^re to do for themselves 
and others) ; * • 

C) extent of intuitive (rather than prescribed) staff 

behavior; 

9) role of parents as part of socializing experience vs 

as patients; and 

10) attention to whole person- or specific ailment. 

When the degree of all these factors is high, the setting 
has socialization attributes- When it is low, the setting is closer 
to the hospitalization model* 

Goal 2 ; A set of operationally defined descriptions for the 

vsarious forms of group care . (These should not include 
any child characteristics.) A factorial aiAlysis of a 
substantial number of settings (using data available to 
Mayer, et al.^ 1976) might be instructive and relatively 
ineacpensive . 

Institutdonal Spectriim Today 

^ ;^ In spite of the confusing institutional scene r it is pes- / . 

sible to picture this world using the data available. These data/ 
show several trends: , . ^ 

1) There has been ah increase in the number and. rate of 
^children in various forms of foster care. The sharp decline ap- 
parently attributable to the income-maintenance features of the 
Social Security Act of 1935 yielded rather quickly to increases due 
to other causes. Between 1960 aiiid 1974 about one child per 1000 was 
added to the 3.7 in fosteyr placement. 



?There is reason to bei^eve the traditionaa foster family 
home fits on one end of this continuum. ^ 



2) There is a decline in\he proportion of children in 
traditional institutional care and, in particular, in "de^ndency- 
type" institutions, i.e., those intended forll-children with minor* or 
no disturbing symptomatology. Simultaneously, -there has been a 
rise in the rate in foster homes (an increase of 1.5 children per 
1000 in the period 1960-1974) . 

V 

3) A major expansion has occurred in the newest form of 
group care — the group home — from a 1970 capacity of 4800 (^000 in 
•1972) nationally to 6000 for 30 states (excluding the two most 
populous — New York and California) in 1974. 

• 4) There is now an almost balanced distribution of the - 
group home capability between public and voluntary jurisdictions 
(about 3000 each in 1972), in contrast to the heavy predominance ' 
(4:1) of voluntary over piablic capacity in the traditional grpv^ 
care arrangements, and am even heavier predominance of the public 
(5:1) in foster family capacity. ^ 

5) Interstate variations in the rates of children in the 
various forms of foster care are pronotinced. For example, in 1974 
Illinois had capacity for about 20,000 children in foster fcunily 
care, 5500 'in institutions and 348 in group homes — a ratio of about 
57:16:1. At the same time, neighboring Kentucky reportedly had 
the capacity for 400 children in foster family care, 2250 in 
institutions and 112 in group homes — a ratio of about 3.5:20:1."^ 

6) Proprietary (independent) facili.ties are increasingly 
in^jortamt in the group home program. 

*^ 

7) A marked increase (258%) in patient care episodes in 
residential treatment centers has .taken place between 1966 and 1971 
and is apparently continuing, although firm data are not available.^ 

8) If one large urbanized state gives any national indica- 
tions, several further observations are also in order. First, al- 
though the length of stay in foster care declined somewhat between 
1969 and 1973, the mean stay "is still somewhat more them half the 
age for the youngest children (ages .1-9 years) auid from a half to 



3 

Items 1 through 6 are based on various reports of the 
National Center for Soqial Statistics 1970, 1971, 1972 and 1974; 
Kadushin (1974, p. 401) and Mayer, et al.-(1976). 

4 

Data from the -U.S. National Institute of Mental Health, 
1973. . ' 
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one-third the age for the older oms ' {lf-15 yigfurs) . (In New York 
City the mean years in care for afl children in the system of 
May 3lr 1975, was 5.3^, with a stAndard/f deviation XDf 4*71*) 
Second, the average age of^childrisn it fentry and in care has in- ^ 
creased. This change is due to a dr£uvu|itic drop in admissions of 
very young children, attributed tc> decreasing birth rates ^nd to 
some extent the keeping of out-of -wedlAck infants by their- mothers 
or parents. Finally, the proportion oJf children aditfitted becaxjse 
of parental abuse ,^ inability or ^willJlngness to care rose 
dramatically in the same period: AlJb, the proportion of minority 
<^iidren in low intensity group facilities (i.e., those with low 
professionals/child ratios) ^is corisidf reUsly higrher ^han their pro- 
portions in the total populw^on cr i; ------- _ i^^^z 

cates problems; of matching facililliesi 



foster care, 
and children. 



This indi- 



All the foregoing statements!) must be treated wi^th caution. 
Although the trends reported seem geiterally correct, any assumption 
of precision is unwarranted. Neither is it advisable to accept 
uncritically any projections based ofe 30 states' <^ata — or, even - 
more, on one state's data. That It f^as necessary to cite such data 
points to another goal. 



Goal 3: 



The production of natio 
prevalence of forms of f' 
the categories of group 
Grundy (1975). model for 
be^ too ea^^itious in any 
at; tempt to collect data 
two-thirds of the states 
follow. 



Two additional observati 
in order. The first concerns the 
solving; An analysis of problem jj 
(Wolins, 1970) revealed a rather 
tackled with a measiare of' succes 
illustrated in the elimination o 
poliomyelitis) progresses from ; 
concern to • specif icati on of goa 
incidence and prevalence, to wo 
cause-effect activated programs 



1 /statistics on incidence and 
s^er care and,. in particular, 
e'. Although the Fansh^l and 
collection and analysis may 
tional effort (the most recent 
elded a response from only 
it is a good "ideal type" to 



^ns on definition and counting are 
usual seqtJtence of events in problem 
solving in the helping professions 
ronsistent pattern for problems 

This pattern (excellently 
retrolental fibroplasia and 
ilic, professional and political 
and indicators, to counting 
on causality and, finally, to 
Whether' this progression is 



I>ata from New York 



rislative Comnlission, 1975% 



^Data from Fanshel anJ Grundy, 1975. 
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applicable to 'the problems for which institutional care is ti»« . 
assumed remedy may be too early to tell, but we must begin to 
define and count more rigorously the several problem and interven-' 
tion phenomena. 

ft 

Second, throughout the literature on institutional care, 
one group of children and their facilities are meticulously 

^"""^ definitions and statistics except in one paper 

jGil, 1974). Reference here is to what Mayer (1976) has called 

^l^^^^^" J^^^^^'^^^on&l. care, as represented in the pri.vat^ schools 
wxth boarding arrangements. A cursory examination of the Porter 
Sargent Handbook of Private Schools ' shows perhaps 1000 group care 
programs of .various sizes and for as broad an age range as can be 
found' in the pariah"^ (Mayer, 1976) ^settings. - Why these facilities 
are not included in the national data on institutional care is 
really not clear. Gil suggests that the. basic distinction between - 
tnese two systems of grou^ care is -that the elitist setting ie 
programmed for success" and the other is oriehteOboward failure. 

J ^i^**^ in calling attention to this 

marked blind spot in foster care. It^majy well" have' important 
implications for group care planning 

Goal^: Extension of data collection on group care to include 

private boarding school facilities and their population. 

Costs review of the Handb^k of Private Scli^ools raises the • 
possibility of cost comparisons. These elitist group care programs 
charged (in 1975) board rates of j?35b0 to $5000 for an academic 
year (i.e., about $5000 to $6500 for a ca-lendar year). Even the 
inost prosaic institutions, without serioxisly disturbed children 
and without treatment, cost more than that (Mayer, 1977, p. 218). 
It would be instructive to know what generates these cost dif- 
ferences. (See Goal 5.) 

Then again, we don't really know what institutional costs 
actually are. UnUke the proprietary (though rarely flagrantly for 
profit) private schools, the groi?> care programs for' deprived, 
disturbed and disturbing children need not really have accurate 
cost data. Their cost computations may include no more than the 
operating budget and exclude such items as plant depreciation, free 

7 . • 
Available in annual editions. The latest used here is 

8 ■ 

• V. ^® private schools, as contrasted 

With the institutions, whos^ populations are counted and reported, 
deal with "normal" children."^ Does- that mean that all of the others 
are not normal? 
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goods and volunteered or conaimnity supplied services. Furthermore, 
since the public and voluntary organizations are exenpt from local 
and state taxes, their costs. to the public are even further under- 
stated. With the foregoing in mind, it is nevertheless helpful to 
look at available cost figures, even thoijgh we cannot guess the 
proportion- of underestimation. (See TeO^le 1.) 

J ■ 

The table illustrates several points. First, anyone 
desirous of citing a particular mimber as the cost of institutional 
care can probably find it reported. All of the figures are from 
public (or quasi-public) documents relatively accessible. Second, 
the given figure may not represent what the reader believes it to 
represent; neither the ingredients nor the procedures for these 
computations are usually stated. Third, in spite of the near- 
meaninglessness of most cost numbers , some of the data appear 
interesting and probably reliable (for example, Allen et al. , 1972; 
Bernstein et al., 1975; Reiff, 1973; Cleveland Federation, 1974). 
* Using these data we come up with 1974 cost figures (for northern, 
industrialized states) o^ $1000 to $1500 monthly costs for popula- 
tions requiring considerable professional intervention. Adding a 
15% inflation and wages-and-hours regulations supplements, we come 
up with $1150 to $1725 as the 1976' monthly <:osts, , or $13,800 to 
$20,700 a year. This is a pretty penny indeed and, even so, a 
conservative estimate' compared, for example, with the 'lllin<^s 
reimbursement to Browndale, a proprietary organization, of nearly 
$24,000 per child/year. 

Goal 5 : A review of available cost analysis procedures for 

institutional care (e.g., Wolins, 1962; Hylton, 1964; 
Elki"n and Cornick, 1969) , with simplification and • .' 
operationalization of a single procedure. Production of 
the necessary software for ccmputer processing and 
simulation of institutional costs for various conditions 
of ;^Geography, setting, service, population and mode of 
financing. 

II. INSTITUTIONAL ENVIRONMENTS AND THEIR CLIENTEUBS 
Setting ^ypes and Children's Attributes 

In a logical world run by a benevolent, omnipotent and 
omniscient authority, there would probably be two models of insti- 
tutions containing various degrees of intervention' capability. 'One 
w6uld be based on the theory that development flows from living with 
good people. Given their extended impact, the psychosocial ly 
maladapted would become adapted. Occasionally, the specialist 
would come, like the rural doctor of bygone days, but would deal 
'only with specific problems, equivalent to setting broken bones 
or diagnosing pneumonia. This model may be pictured as a lar«re 
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TABLE 1 

t 

Cost of Institutional Service Per Child Month 



Source 

[ Sig>pliers* feeports ] 

Allen at: al« 
New York City 



Bernstein et al. 
New York City 



Reported Cost 
Date Per Month 



Service 



1969 maiiit. $314-929 Voluntary^ broad 
soc , serv , 25-382 range population 
coinbined $339-1^311 



\ 



Boston- Children's Serv- 
ice J^sociation 

Council for Children 
> (Georgia) 



Cleveland Federation 



I<uther^ Council in 
the. USA ^. 

Pennsylvania Assn. of 2 
Children's Institutions 



1975 $2,665 
- 1^.225 
1,203 

* 1,156 

maint. 1,302 
Medicaid 357 
coiflbined 1,659 

3,459 

1973 73" 

1975 150-750 
3,270 
3,210 

1974 951 
1969 X 750' 



1971 150-750 
• Median 459 



General institu- 
tion, temporary. 
General in sti tu- 
tion, long term 
Group residence ^ 
long term 
Group home, long 
term 

Residential treat- 
ment center 
(severely dis- 
txorbed) 

Secure detention 

Residential treat* 
ment center • ^ 

, Chtarch-run chil- 
dren's hoites ^ 
Mental hospital 
children's ward 
Private psychia- • 
trie facility 

MesLii costs for ^ , 
11 institutions 

Mode (12 out of 
27 institutions) 

Report for vari- 
ous institutions 
(N = 105) 
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Cost of Institutional Service Per Child Month (continued] 



Source 



I Suppliars ' Raports ] 

Rhode Island Council of 
Cons • ^Services 



Orchard' Place (Iowa) 



Reported Cost 
Date Per Month 

1972 480-1488 
Mean 971 



1972 



945 



Sxinny Hills (California) {?/recent) 1»074 



USNIMH 



1971 



930 
1,950 



Rief ^ al. (Vemondale) 
V Mayer et al. 



AFSClte^ (Pertaining to 
Browndale) 

Colorado Department of 
'Social Services 



Bvaunston (Illinois) 
Children's Hc^ne 



1973 under cap. 1,926 
capacity 1 , 519 



1976' 100 
925 
1/200 
1975 $1,590-1,980 

1975 600- 800 

1974 1,125 



Service 

Report for vari- 
ous institutions . 
(N - 6) 

Residential treat- 
ment center 

Residential treat- 
ment center 

Volxintary RTCs,, 
N - 57 

Public Psychia- 
tric Hospital for 
Childrejii, N « 23 

Groyp^ r^idence , 
phys* handicaps, 
^ operated by JCCA, 
'^^^Tlew York City 

Institutions with- 
out treatment 
Institutions witli 
treatment 
Treatment centers 
' \ 

_ . Proprietary— - 
disturbed children 

Found cost de- 
lated to dis- 
turbance 

Volun tary — publi c 
contract; type of 
child not speci- 
fied 



(Contiinued)* 
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Cost of Institutional Service Per Child Month [continued] 



* 

Source 

[suppliers* Reports] • 


Dat« 


Reported Cotf't 
Far Month 


Service 


Hmw York Stat« 


1974 


127-1,336 


RAtes paid in 
six districts 



Excliislve of Medicaid except as shown. Costs are estiaates. 
Unpublished data. 



For detailed references, refer to bibliography. 
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plat««u of v*ri«d htsRan behavior. It is hi9h In its #xp«ctstions 
and provid«tf a substtsntisl r«n9^ of sxp^rianc^s. ^incs all of th# 
surroundings oonsistrof mors or Isss normal l^fo, sosis safeguards 
(signposts# fsncas^ occasional walls# stc.) ars n##dad to pxrotsct 
the uninitiated. The professional intervention episodes here are 
.unique # people-changing experiences taking place against a back- 
ground strTving for eqdality. « 

Query (1973) gives this description of an "open 
total institution. ** Patients who had been hospitalised an average . 
of 16 years in other psychiatric institutions were adhnitted to a 
special program at St. Wulstan*s Hospital in England. Therapy 
here %#ent oa continuously in the form of normal social interaction 
in a healthy connxmity setting: Patients^ were called upon to work 
constrixrtively., in the factory operated by the hospital, at jobs* 
rangix:i| from pipe fitters to brick axKS slab makers. They were paid 
for such %#ork and encouraged toJt>ank earnings in the nearby communi- 
ty. A 1-year followup stvuly of released patients indicated a high 
success, rate of return to enploymant in the outside consmnity. 
• 

In the other model, beautiful hospitals would be built. 
Staffed with highly skilled specialists, their costs would be high; 
therefore space would^ be allocated by severity of the problem. Thm nost 
problem-ridden would. go to the most costly (best equipped) ;places; 
the less troubled to the less costly. The trouble-free would 
totally excluded, for they could neither benefit nor contribute. 
This model may be pictured as a serijes of adjacent steplike sur^ 
faces. * All begin at the level of a low plateau. Each step rej^xiires 
a different ouiintenance l^el (i.e., <a plane where all ma^ be 
treated eqxaally) because the initial deficiency in fxinctioning (or\ 
problem) varies 'cots ider ably. Furthermore, %ihat is the tinusual 
event (professional intervention) in the first model is here the 
standard. It is necessary to make up each individual's deficiencies 
on each step so that all individiials may operate on the sajne 
maintenance level. _ 

r 

Thormalen (1965) reports on the lowest level of such an 
instutition in a study of arttendants on three wards of a California 
state institution for the retarded. Attendants focused their ccxi- ' 
tacts with children in the following manner: 37% of time w^s used 
in promoting dependent-making behavior, 51% in neither independent- 
nor dependent-making behavior, and only 12% in ' proswting independent- 
making behavior. Children therefore had little opportunity to 
practice social skil'ls. They generally %rere not allowed to 
'j^rticipate in their o%m care, and in the few instances where they 
were trained to care for other children (e.g., brtishing teeth), 
they often had their own teeth brushed by the attendants becau^a 
that wad ••easier* and quicker. The study concluded that the ' 




2J2!2in;^T22^ °f ^^'•^^ conflict with 

pro«otln9 ind«p«nd«nt b«h*vior: 

Another «x«n«>ltt is th« .urgical ward in « q«n«ral hoapital. 
patient. «r. ponnitted to .XTci.* little nclf-care 

capable of doing ao thay ara quickly diachat^iS. 

V-.^ •'^^"^ "nivaraal autho^tty alluded to earlier, fo.ter 

^?tI^ir^J"*"?f ^^^^^^^ ^-y- ^•t, the a,.«ption» 

poait^ in the «>ciali«atlon «odel are the eaaence of fo.ter family 

•Y*? ^roup.home. and general in.titution. ) and the 
i^^"* T t* T"^*^*** ^« re.identi-1 treatinent center, 

^nci Jf'n?.^!!^ However, .ince little re.earch of con.e- 

quence i. admitted to the con.ciou. ^.pVctrum of child welfare 

fir?«^Tl»!'t """^ "^•^ ^* * hypothetical gamble and only 

it. implamentation can provide a test of aucces. or evidence of 
•failure for acme type, of children, the planner, waffle. And so " 
S^:^ !r5:,r'K^'''* found -m every type of setting. Or a. 
ci^ ill II 5r;/*~^^** •'^•^ reviewing this scene, "the children 
f^^t- To ,^if r institutions are not all that dif- 

/ f?^??f . ? P*PP«nfort et al.. (1970) and Bernstein et al. 

^I!^ ^ °' located in group care environ- 

ment, that are not fully suited ^ their needs. eiyiron 

. . .1. . . 

To be sure, this problem cannot be laid just to insufficient 
planning, poor administrlition or lack of professional courage. It 
also lies in the critical shortage of varj.oua facilities their 
l^rlnitl distribution geographically and the much ioo limited 

awareneas of (anti professional coTisensus on) the best fit of chiia 
ana setting. And some 9bservers even believe that this, by-and- 
large, is a good arrangement. Hobbs <1975) , for exaii¥>le, after 
''wy;r' ^* incidence, of various problems and the location of 
children who may have them, concludes "that our several child- 
,.e«r±ng systems (with their unique professional alliances, vocabu- 
laries, mores, categories and labels, and governmental or private , 
^n«^s) care larg^y for the ^ame kinds of children. When extreB4 
' * 5*f?* ««-«tal recordation, emotional disturbance, blindness, 

delinquency, etc ) ire eliminated, the children . . . ar^ very much 
aiiJce . . . land] need very much the^same kind of care" (no 27-28V 
^s must mean a preference for the first of the two institutional 
models^ cxted here. (This point is examined more fully*^ later iQ^the 

. be. done? The question* it seems, is whether / 

Hobbs .statement reflects the ideality of institutional care (or 
the reality of foster care as a wjxjle) ^ There are contradicting 
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d^itn. I^lmtp About hmlf at thm chilclron are riiuiid n\ Qotvin«itt that 
pract i t ion«»rii b#li«Vi> Appropriate. |tf*rnrttrii^ r»t aI. H'>7*») lahtw th«e 
S^% of t*K» plAcem€>nt» in N#%# York City arr ^n^ropr iat«^. S^^crMul, 
i-f^rtjitn CAte<|ori«ii of children, o.n.t ncTmir* rtc|o aroupw or^racial» 
t^thnlc qroup«, hav« •ven hiqh<»r (up to lr»vr»l« of aj^propr i.^t e 

plact*mcfntt» • Third, momo ludqmorrtu art? undoum odl V idiowym rat ic 
Olid at bout influ€>nced -by prevailinq pre?ditii>o« i t ion» . For €9xami>ln, 
Uhr Now York modei in predicated on the a^yiumpt ion that tht^ q«ini»ral 
• InntltutionM will (ahould) t>0 cIowchI. Th i « automatiraUy placr>pt 
all children in tho»e ttettinqn in an I napprnpr l at o t:.^\tyitc'»ty . (See 
alno Colorado^ 1975.) 

Earlier studies (e.g.. Briar. 196S; Maa« and En*ilor* 19S9) 
and more recent reviews (e.q., Bernntein et al., 107!>j PapT^f^nfort 
-ct al.. 1970) tend, ho%#ever , to svipport liobb^ * 9i conclusion. If 
thin IS correct, the field may set itself one of throe po»aible 
q^alri;- 1) opting for model oneji<ith special provisionii for th^ 
severe cases; 2) opting for model two (as in recoiwnended generally 
now — foe-example, Bernstein et al-, 197S; Mayer ct al., l*J7b, and 
of hcr!%) ; or 3) planned (or neglectful) obfywcat ion--an f-xxntn today. 

Gog 1 6 ; A review of available data (and possibly collection of an m 
additional limited amount) to determine authoritatively 
whether, and to what degree, it ij» correct that foster 
0 care populations are hapharardly distributed among settings 

"*of various intensity. A study of the cost and outcome ^ 
consequences of such a di^it r ibut ion , if it is verified. 

For the present, and. in the absence of contrary policy, we 
must t^nd in the direction of a two-model system. The less dis- 
turbing children should go to open,' community placements; the mote 
disturbing ones, to intensive institutional sett^gs. This is tKe 
main message o^ ••deinstitutional ization* and tThe thrust of such 
recommendations as the Bernstein ( 1975) report . Given that the 
-alternative fto this kind of sorting out is the presrent partly 
haphazard placMaent "tionpa«em , mrch pTOcedmre is clearly pre- 
ferable. However, it has two specific implications: 1) every 
comnunity (as'define<D must have a full array ( '•spectxrum, - Mayer 
et al., 1976) of services; and 2) in seme manner the proper children 
must end up in the optimal settings both from the perspectives of 
individual needs and of the institutions' needs. 

As has 'been mentioned/ the present -situation is far from 
meeting' these requirements. First, there is a general shortage of 
facilities, particularly on the two ends of the intensity-of-care 
spectrum. There are not enough places in agency-^perat€?d boarding 
homes, group homes^ grdop residences and residential treatment 
centers. (For definitions of these facili ties ^and of the children 
who require them^ se* Bernstein, 1975, and Sister Mary Paul, 1975.) 
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This aituacion itTSmii oociJiumcMS in Hmii~TorK Cicy« urui im protMi^ly 
pr«v«l«nt ffWitionAlly. ito qu<iri<Ki participants thc» 1^76 CWtA 

Morklnq Confaroncfi on Group CAlrc» in North America about th«» 
incidMC# of ii«prop<rr placMi«nt«i 4it thc^ir faciliti<»ii. Thm otitimat<9o 
of 62% of th9 raiipond«ntii ItN • indicate that thi* la ^ avriouii 

prolan. 

W 

Sacond^ tha presant arranqamcmt tandis to di mcr lminat«» 
a9«in«t diaadvanta^od ^roup*. Zn tha ^ud^Mnt of tho 1976 
confaranca raapondants^ minority and lo%# income children >#ho naad 
group cara ara of tan mi asad antiraly by tha ayvtam. Al»o« as 
Bamstain (197S) sho%#a» and as %#a» arquad in tha Wildar v. Suqarman 
li^qatioa (saa 0*Naill, 1974), certain minoci^tlas ^ra much mora 
likaly than whites to be in improper settings. 

Third, the assumption of spec ia 1 i^t^lon , requiring as it 
must a wide spactinss of facilitias in every ccanunity, will also 
raquira either"^ high rate of expenditure pmP^axpayer or a large 
•gaographic area yhmrm population dansi tiss^ara low. The first 
alternative is indef ansikile either aconomically or politically. 
Tha second is problasMitic bacauaa it must restrict tha process of 

?SMilization and of %#ork with parenta, which are ass\miad raquira- 
ts for returning the chilli home. 
i 



FourtJi is what we may call the collactivist-indi vidualist 
ilemma. Collactivists l>elieve that inatitutional populations should 
ba so cosipoaad as to maxistiza th^ benefit for all group mMbars. 
This might ba dona at a disadvantage to soma . Individualists 
baliava .that each case should be judged separately and ita options 
optimizad. Sister #tery Paul (1975), %#ho prepared the prescriptions 
for ttm New York Ci^y study, takes ^e second approach. So do most 
child welfare professionals today. The implications this approach 
has for t.he inner and surrounding environments of group facilities 
are probably fiegative, but at best unknown. 



Coal 7 : A determination whether the four ^Mervations cited to 
the present spectrimn^of- services* ^proach are support^ed 



^^r< 

as hypotheses; if they are, finding remedies to ^e 



probleflis in order t.o ma)ce the spec^xmi approach uniyer sal; 
alternatively, if the obstacles to the spectrum ^Tproach 
are too severe, the devising of An alterna^ve sodel. 

Any illusion that removal of Obstacle's to the spectrum of 
service is a sis^le matt:er is dispelled by sti^Sying the wil^r v. 
Sugarman case. Here, well ^ntentioned lay citizens and professionals 
were found on both sides of the issue. 

At the heart of this question, .which the NASW New York City 
Chapter generally identifies as discrimination, are two issues: 

;' • ■ . • 
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the right to equal treataoent (ais guar em teed by the i4th- Amendment) 
^ and the rights of indirviduals to the recognition and niirturance of ' 
\- their sociai (cultural) identity* The latter concern was the 
• primary * reason for development of^ se^ctari^n child welfare services, 
: It was recognized about a centtiiy Ago by the protagonists in the 
fight be tweJen Chaurljes Loring Brace and' the 'Catholic Archdiocese of 
New York. (See Wolins and Piliavin/* 1964> j>p. 12-13, X> Varioiis 
minority groijps demandai^ social services with their cwn ethnic 
^- coir5>onents speak to this issue. (Se^Jenkins and Mc^rrisonr 1974; 

BiHi^ngsley and Giovanoni^ 1972.) As the l^tt^er have written: "A r 
system designed to serve black children must have noV only an \ 
historical perspective and ^ social perspective, but a black per- 
spective. The black child must be the Central focus of the 
system-" (p. 5) . ' \ • ' ' \* 

* ■ . " ■ ^" - , • . * * • * 

* *^Why is equality alone 'insufficient? No one is suggesting 

segregated hospi^tals, stores or transit* systems, but the very victims 
of segregation (blacks, Chicemos, Asieuis ami otl^ers) are requesting - - 
something like this 'in child welfare. Th^=^j^swer is clear — social- 
ization for a child means acculturation. All child welfare agencies 
are therefore acculturative instruments. Every cxiltxiral group wacnts 
to, and in this pluralistic society has the right to,* acculturate its . 
own children. - / ' • 

Goal 8 i Developifaent of procedures that provide group caire for all 
> children vrtio'need it, allowing for equality of opportunity ^ 

for care while, respecting the cultural identity of children 
; ..involved and right to be reared in the specific ' 

' ^ milieux of ^theii^^feritage. 

Such a goal will require careful use of public funds in the 
'development of local 'child ^welfare policy. - Since the structure of • 
7 group bare is rather fragi,le and depends to a laorge diegree on good 
will aiJd devotion, no legal dictates or fiscal sledgehammers are 
likely to be effective. As Federal District Court . Judge Johnson - 
ha^ observed, "The most abundantly f dLnanced prison or mental health 
systCT? imaginable will fad. I' in its purpose if thos6, responsible for 
delivering the. personal services fail to act with dedication and 
coirrpassion" (1975, p. 346). - , ^ 

Channeling of children into^ foster care reqxiires comprehen- 
sion^ of and eii5>a thy for a complex mosaic. The needs of a specific 
child, a child-caring agency and a concerned commxinity must^ be j» 
weighed/ At times they are in conflict, as noted eajrlder. To make 
speedy decisions with least error, a centralized forum i^^^'unavoid- 
able. Joint planning and intake bodies develpping in various . 
localities should serve as models for ^tudy'. 
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G<^1 9; Encouragement of a limited number of ccnmiQnitywlde * 
models of foster plaremen^ (and^ in particular, group 
care) , and evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
various models in Ccuring for all who require it, to 
reduce drifting of children in limbo and to reduce the 
proportion of incorrect placements. 

Some majdr issues in group caxe 

As to grot;^ care, it is possible t6 isolate some of\the 
specifically, institutional aspects of "treatment," and sevedal 
others t hat^^^ ^houqh crucial to the group care environment/ axe to 
be found ifl! "ouj^tient'' settings 2is well. ; First, regarding\he 
context within^hich service delivery occiar^r Mayer et al. (1^6) ' 
refer to this as the "continuum "of care," which includes "at least 
seven major pre— and post-placem^t services ajid ninex^riations * 
of placement services (not counting adoptions )** (py^7% The pre- 
pl^Lcement services are intended to prevent placem^t or to prepare 
l^he child and faunily for placement. ^ 

' , Such an iLn^ressive array may be present in a liberal, well- 

to-do, ittetropolit2Ui area and be unattainable in/flto^ others. What 
is essentiatl is to set priorities, since»wi,1dl6ut ^em energies may 
be- diffiised and service ineffective. Xr group catre, assessment of 
child and family attribu^s must precede placement and a supportive 
familial-social matrix must follow it if major fai-^ure is to be ' 
avoided. , . ^ 



A second concern is the matter of assessment. Although 
stigmatizing classification of children is generally decried and- to 
be avoided,, the evidence on the effect of labeling is inconclusive 
(Hobbs, 1975, pp. 37-41). Whatsis cartain, however, is that jan 
absence of description foils individual and communal planning. To 
qxaote Kramer (1975, p. 79) : "Diagnosis and classification pose a 
dil emm a. . ^ . They are needed (fo^V planning, administration", 
delivery and evaluation (of) . hxmian services . . . (but) may 

result in an individual's acquiring a label that can, and often does, 

.hav^ a serious effect on his opportmities for education, housing, 

"employment." - ^ 

A review of available evidence pn assessment (to avoid the 
term "classification" > indicates. that it is* essential 'and must ^De - 
undertaken. To reduce risks, two procedural steps appear indicated: 
1) multiaxial description, and 2) the labeling of symptcms, but not 
of persons. (RuptTired appendixes, violence, delusions are bad, but 
their possessors are merely trnfortunate.) ' These suggestions in^^ly the, 
development of a profile for each child in the context of his/her 
familial and environmental situation. "The profile should be the 
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basis for specif icatibn of txeattaent objectives and of time limits 
for accpmplisliing goals agreed upon by all who are party to their 
realization" (Hobbs, 1975, p. |p5) . With two modifications, this 
statement exnbodd.es the essence of the. next .goal. It would be 
preferable to \ise a neutral term for "treatment" — perhaps "change** 
— emd to add cost estimates^to the limitations on time. 

Goal 10 r Stisps to prodia^r operationalize and "merchandise" a 
multiaxial des^jKriptive schema for children heading ^ 
into group care, the dimensions to include physical 
well-being and grojrth? cognitive develojpment; 
psychosocial conation; level of moral judgment^ 
• ' si tuationail values; lUcinual skills; and intellectual \ 

skills (3ee Bayduss et al., 1972), and the devising 
of a prpcedure to match expectation to the level of 
the cognate individuals and environments in the 
child's world. 

The author's inquiry at the 1976 Conference on Group Care as 
to the alloci^tion of 100 hours of assessment time among nine vaxi- 
aibles produced the following response pattern from 67 institutional 
specialisjts (mainly directors) : 







J^EAN HOURS (OUT 
• BY TYPE 


OF 
OF 


100) DEVOTED TO ASSESSMENT 
GROUP CARE PROGRAM 







Residential 








Attribute Dimension 


Treatment 


Mixed 


Group Home 


1- 


Emotional adjustment 


19.2 


20.2 


15.7 • 


2- 


Social integration 


18-6 


19.8 


17.2 


3- 


intellectual skills 


13.9 


11.9 


11.2 


4- 


Social values 


10.4 


11.2 


13.2 : 

i3r4 


5. 


Self- fulfillment 


9.4 


11.6 


6. 


Physical growth-health 


8.8 


7.2 


11.5 


7. 


Abstract reasoning capacity 


8.3 - 


7.5 


7.0 


8. 


Manual ski 1 Is 


. 7.3 


6.7* 


6.0 


9. 


floral ity 


3.7 


4.9 


4.8 
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Possibly, the distribution is an "ideal type"~what the; 
respondents would hope to do, rkther than what is actually done 
itfithin the agencies. The 33% to 40% time shown as given over to 
the psychosocial is probably underestimated, while the allocat?ioh 
of time to items 7, 8 and 9 is probably overestimated. Nonetheless, 
there is a receptivity to this, kind of thinking, ripe for determined 
ideological and methodological leadership. 

A third concern on assessment is the level of intervention. 
Two matters are of paurticular significance in foster care and espe^ 
cially in .group care— -syn?>tcoiatic intervention and work with parents. 
In situations of close proxiiniity smd considerable sensitivity such 
as foster care, certain syn^toms can be the undoing of effective 
work. Enuresis > tics, head-banging or kleptomcmia, even* when not 
par^cularly troublesome to the "cared-for" or "carers," are 
troiablesome to others necurby. These others reinforce the syn^Jtom 
and enlarge on its in5>li cations, requiring, in many instances, the ' 
removal of the syii?>tom-be2urer . This alone suggests the iii?>ortance 
of syii5>tomatic intervention." Yet, there may well be another reason, 
even more in?x>rtant — namely, that the symptom is the problem and not 
a sign of it. 

However that may be (and at the moment no resolution of the 
matter is probable or essential), two conceptxaal obstacles generally 
stand in the way of syii5>tonkjtic intervention: the question of 
availability of an effective methodology and the specter of syn5>tom 
substitution.' Cojicem over either obstacle does not sean justified. 
We have completed; a review 6f several hundred instances of short- 
term, specifically synqotomatic interventions based both on psycho- 
dynamic and behavioral models of treatment. • Most are successfxil to 
a cons^iderable degree -and for a broad range of symptoms. (It # 
should be noted that careful researchers always compare their 
findings with the extent of spontsmeous remission, which is reported 
to run between 25% and 60%.) Two recent- and carefully controlled 
symptomatic intervention using both methodologies .give 
an edge to behavioral therajiies (Paul, 1966^- Sloane et al., 1975).. 
^ This is particularly true in the^rmer ✓study with regard to syir?>toms 
and in the* latter in regeird to ^^l4>rovement in work and social 
adjustment. ^ ^ . 

• * ^ _ . 

Syntptom sxabstitution? Not a sign. Of the 94 patients 
treated over a 4-month period in the Sloane et al. study: "Not a 
single [one] whose original problems had substantially improved 
- . - reported new synptoms cropping up. On the contrary, assessors 
had the informal impression that when a patient's primary symptoms 
improved, he often spontaneously reported in^jrovement of other 
minor difficulties" (p. 100). Given this and similar analyses (for 
example, Grossberg, 1964; UlUban and Krasner, 1969; Beech, 1969) , 
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it seems time the quest^Lon bJ laid aside. In spite of the warm 
comfort it must have given roapy therapists for years — why else 
wotild they hold to it so decg|ly? — this assustptfon has no einpirical, 
support, and causes too muchlpaon. Xt sh&aild be abolished xinXess 
evidence is si:pplied to the contr^ury. ^ 

Goal 11 ; I*ayi;ig to rest thei hypothesis of syxi?>tom substitution 
and encouraging specific, synqptcmatic intervention 
with cleatrly identified change objectives. 

Should iristitutionajS caxe include work with parents? This , 
more than any other issue, ijDses the great dil emm as of iifistitutional 
care..- Let us begin with an feasy affirmation. Working with parents 
is, obviously, good. Not oJly does it make everyone feel good, but 
it seaois to affect outcome ^sitively. This is succinctly stated in 
a report: "High parental visiting was significantly associated with 
the discharge of children f|rom care^.- Investment of casework time in 
a. family wcis linked to a higher level of visiting" (Panshel, 1975, 
p. 493) . So7in5>ressive aure? the studfy's data ancl their iii5)lications 
that Fahshel recommends tJiafe^ agency logs^n this subject be mandated 
by state law and ccurefully ponitored as part of the licensing 
ftanction (p. 513). | - 

. 'fi* ^ ■ • ' ■ . ^ 

The retxnm home is |reiated not only to work with -the \^ 
parents, but to successful |posts>lacement adaptation. Extensive 
and intensive work witH faiijilies is ST:5>ported by the findings of , 
Taylor and Alpert (1973), who recommend that *'the family as a unit 
should be the key participants in decisions about placement, visiting 
and discharge planning, asiwell as take part in' working closely with 
child care staff." (p- 52)1' For fxirther s^^jportjjf this position, ^ 
see Groeschel (1972). / 

There appears to b^ considerable professional si:pport in 
this direction^ Our New olrleajns inquiry produced virti^aO. imauiimity 
on* the need to involve thel family in the group care process. Over 
*80% of the 67 respondeilts ^onsider this very important, or essential. 
a' similar position is reflected in a survey of residential treatment 
centers/ with 85% indicati|rig collateral work with' parents as an 
avaiT-able service (USNIMH,j 1974) . Recently, group caore programs 
have required formal treatjnent contracts in which parents obligate 
themselves to participating beha^uSr (e.g., the Albany Home for 
Children; the San Diego Center for Children). 

Where, then, is trie dilemma? It is in the large gap between 
intention, and. reality. Tile difficulty is already evident in the 
responses to oxir" inc^Uiry. j Only 30% report bein^ successfxo^ or veiry 
successful in obtaining t^e desired involvement. Some data may 
eaqplain parjt of s^Jie difficulty. Various studies," mostly in New 

York City, report the following: 

'I 



a) Negative or very ne^tive attitude 70% of cases 

"•by child toward family (Johnson et al., 1974) 

b) Geographic mobility of mothers 80% changed address 
; ■ ^ . in 5 years (Jenkins 

'^ 4" " . and Norman, 1975) 

V c) High proportion of familica disrt^ about 50% (Colorado, 

tion and disability at placement 1975) ; 68% (Fanshel 



di 



emd Grxindy, 1975) 

Low proportion of "discharge to 20% (PansheJ. and 

parents" as* objective *" Grundy, 1975) 



e) High propoftLon of "peurent reason eax>ut 53% {Fanshel 

for placement" (i.e., placement emd Grundy, 1975 

not due to attributes of child) 

' ' ' ■ . . < 

. f) High proportion of parental . - about 35% (Bernstein, 

unwillingness to care for child 1975) 

• ■ ' * ' 

Given these data, it iis not reasonable to expect a hi^ rate 
of family involvement. Hylton (1964) showed only about 1% of cost 
in 11 residential treatment centers sls allocable to work with the 
family. Recent data appeau^ more encoursiging than Hylton* s. 
Colorado (1975) shows an involvement rate of 47% to 71%, depending 
on type of institutions' Fanshel and Grundy (1975) show " sij^jportive 
casework" as provided in 25% to 48% of the cases, depending on age 
of child: and duration in care. (Other services are also provided, • 
bjit in some categories the terms "none," "unJcnown" and "unreported" 
were iised for'^services in 50% of the cases.) Furthermor&i the 
unwillingness and inability to care apparently persist. .^Bemstein 
(1975) reports progressively "higher proportions for these " categories 
from the first until the 10th yeaoc of foster csure (Table 10) 

In the light of the foregoing, a relatively low return rate 
to the familial environment is to be expected. Colorado (1975) 
shows 40% to 50% of group care children as returning to parental 
homes'. St. Louis (1973) reports 55% of returns in 1972. It is 
therefore irresponsible to say that "We need to rewrite our child 
protection legislation and our family court legislation and make it 
illegal for a parent to be disenfranchised" (Brown, 1974, p. 5). On 
the contrary, our actions should emulate those of New York State or, 
California, which require periodic court reviews of all children in 
foster care and mandate action in each case either to continue in 
care, return home or plan for adoption (McKinney's, 196*6 updated; 
California State Sena*» Bill No. 30, 1976). 
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Several 
tion. Firsts given 
shoxild be done in 
may t:^se ca^es be- 
made? One solu^on x 
tract, but this might 
agency relationships 
state. Third r what 
those who remain in 
(whether designated 



tie 



diffi^xalt decisions resxilt from, this complex sitiaa- 
desirability of wprking with parents, what 
where this is not feasible? Second how 
early so that alternative plcuis may be 
s to insist at tlxe start on a treatment con- 
preclxadfe development of constructive parent-: 
rhat might eventually lead to the. contract 
to be done regarding faunily-type ties for 
f^jster placement without .parental attachments 
adoJ>tion ot not)?' 



se Lected 



for 



Goal 12: 



Subgoal a: 
Sobgoal b: 
Sxibgoal c : 
Stobgoal d : 
Subgoal e : 



An eeurly placement plan for each child that specifies 
the desirable and feasible extent of p eurental involve- 
ment, foster care settings to be used, cuid locus of 
discharge. 

Development of. predictive criteri^^ for family 
involvement . 

Development of licensing requirements' for review 
of family involvement. 

Gathering time and^cost data to review extent of work 
.with families. 

Factual determination of proportions- of group care 
children retiarning home^ ^ 

Permanent placement settings 'for all children not 
returning to their families, with the objective of 
reaching as rapidly as possible planned, stabilized 
situations, not precluding group living as an 
acceptable .alternative. (Many of the million rtinaways 
each year in the U.S. [National Youth Alternatives 
Project, 1974] are somewhat reminiscent of Malcarenko's 
experiences in the U.^S.S-R. , and may well prefer non- ' 
familial arramgements. ) 

Maintenance and People-Changing 

• * • - • 

In groxjp care, or af$ toLuTof foster care, there is a 
separation and- intermingling of two identifiable purtxases.; 
maintenance and people-changing (Miller and Pruger, 1975) . Many 
would deny' that these two piirposes are separable, and eyen„more 
would deny the defensibility of the former without the latter. 
Nevertheless, separating them here- may prove, analytically useful. 

Maintenance has as its objective the achievement of equality 
among all the cared for in a group program. ^ The Ideal is to require 
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that» every jnemljer be^aised to a particular level of setting 
utilxzation (e.g., go to classes, eat in the cafeteria, see the 
socxal worker, care for personal living area, etc.)l This equality 
expectation will always be. high in the first institutional model 
earlier, and usually substantially lower in the second 
model described. Above the maintenance base, both models may 
engage in people-changing activity. However, this occurs only 
rarely xn certain settings on botfi ends of the capability con- 
tinuum.* "Normal" individuals are not selected for changing, and • 
neither are the severely debilitated or aged. (No assumptions are 
made about the maintenance leveL . It will be measured by the 
adequacy criteria a society demands.) 

■^However, the question that must be posed aj^lies not to the 
extremjk but to the central regions of the capability distribution 
Is xt ^proprxate to have no people-changing activities there' 
Is. "mere" maintenance an acceptable function for any group care 
program? I am inclined .to answer, affirmatively for two reasons: 
1) the hxgh rate of spontaneous remission for some types of 
problems and the marginal difference (if any) some therapies can 
.be -shown -to. produce; and 2) the high ^Incidence of adolescents, in 
partxcxilar, who opt- for ^tra- familial living. 

Goa2_21-- A review, analysis and assessment of the possibility 

that "mere" maintenance in a group care program may be 
P'^stified under certain conditions: 

. • • • ~ 

Resource Recfuirements of Group Care • • 

Groi^ care, like any serious program of social melxoratioh-, • 
requxres xts own knowledge base. - The' absence of organized theoreti- 
cal work xn group care and the lack of clear theoretical formulation 
wxth supportxve evidence are serious detriments. It is possible " 
for theorists such as the author to address many different issues- 
and arrxve at diametrically opposed conclusions. The pursuit of ac- 
knowledge base must be an objective. In spite of the drive toward' 
dexnstxtutxonalxzation, g;roup care in some form or forms will 
continue. Basic questions in the development of a knowledge base 
xnclude many of those rais^ in- this pap&s^ for ex^ple': 1) the 
meaning and utility of the "powerful- Environment" concept suggested 

^ Bronfenbrenner (1974\, Feiierstein and Krasilowsky 
(1|74X, Wolins (1974)^ and others; 2) W fpecifics of maintenance 
and peopler changing as expressed- in grobo i;arei 3) the relative Inerit 

'9^' ' - -' \ ■ ■ 

The papery by Bronfenbrenner, by Feiaerstein and ' Krasilowsky 
and by Wolins niay all- be found in Wolins, 1974. ' ' ' 
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of nixed versus ^synptomatically and otlrerwise simrlaif popuxations ^ 
in group faciliticrs; 4) the unique role of staff in residen;tial 
care; 5) binary (i.e*,. those separating the inflates from .staff 
(Gof fman, 1961) and continuotis structures in institutional settings? : 
jS) the "Cottage Six syndrome" (my term for the conversion of carei^ 
^to the norms of the cared for) <Polsky, 1962) and its iiaplications 
for constructive pec^le-changing. Other^^ignif icatnt is4iues can 
easily be listed. 

Goal 14 ; Establishment of a xinit with specific concernfe in 

graixp care, which not only promotes research but acts 
toward developtaent of data-based theory and its 
application in practice. 

One of the major theoretical but atlso practical issues in 
grotq> care pertains to the role of staff. A raurely etsked question 
should be .addressed first- Who. is a caurer?- The carers are in- 
creasingly^ defined as those who draw a salary. A careful look at * 
amy intimate environment, be it institution or family, reveals the 
inadequacy of such a definition.' In every group care setting ^ 
(even against efforts of "staff" to prevent such role diffusion) 
all members fill the roles of .carers and cared for. To be sure, 
staff are mainly those helping and patients- (inmates, wards, etc.) 
ar^ mainly those helped. Xn a classical asylum (Goffman, 1961) 
or a community ho^ital deliberate attespts are made to produce a 
"binary structure." In others (e.g., the therapeutic conmunity 
models) the line is obscured by design or neglec^t. 

* ^ To return to the two models of groju^) care: in the first, the 

bulk of professional effort is invested in arrsuiging the milxeu; in 
the second, most of the effort is in dii^ect treatment of individuals. 
The former requires a ladder of competencies con5>osed of all members * 
of the group care community, into which -the cared for and the 
professionals both fit. (See Stotlsmd auid Kobler, 1965.) The 
latter model reqtiires maximally trained and skilled professionals 
who by virtue of expertise will impact* on *the cared for.^ (Se^ 
Stanton and Schwartz, ' 1954. ) Obviously, the pure type of this 
dichotomy is hard to find, but the distinction is useful in dis- 
cussing two issues c a) whether the various categories of personnel 
need be different in institutions than elsewhere in child welfaure, 
and b) the professionalization of child care staff* 

' * TJie first model requires an integrated tecon in which 

professional roles are subordinated to the general theme of the^ 
program- It must overcome the type of diverse perceptions found 
by Stembach and Pincus (1970) and the conflict between the child 
care workers and other staff noted by Piliayin (1963):; Fxxrthermore , 
the most helpful staff in such a setting are those immersed .in the 
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't^il ^ "-^^ ^ children, and co-nitted to the institution '.s 
I!oi^l J?f^- "^'^ ^V^^^ P^rs6ns Who in the process of profes- 
sionalizatxon have "pass [ed]. through the mirror ... [to create] 

SsA.;^?^* seeing the world in reverse" (Davis, 1968, pp. - 

»rlT il' ^ second model requires exactly the kind of training^ 
and self-perceptxon that Davis has described in regard to the^^a- 
tion of nurses, i.e., a sense of professional detachment.. 

- * » . * 

" c^rr^t f^^^ Perceptioi^.of the alternative group care milieux xs 
correct, xt. gives the answer to both Tj^stions. It requires'a 
a^r^io"" '^^'^^ oriented staff in model one and would suggest - 

avoidance of professionalizatioft of child care staff. W second 

"^^"^ ProfesSionalizatio^" evS^oS? 

^"cSid'cI^e W^i^ "^f"- ^^'^^ exchanges on. the^raiAing 

of child care wbrJcers may become more" understandable against this 

- ^sSnT^ if:::L^r^"-""^^°^ -educa-teur- statu^^c::;:^^iize 

fWKrtioning in model one. The opponents ^pear to relate to model 
two^ (Barnes and Kelman, 1974, and the discussants of tiieir po^H^ 

Goal 15 ; Same^ sls Goal 1 . 

two m«l«ff""^ integration and sx4>port appeair rela^ied. to these 
^1^ 1^74 i"^^ ""^^^ accepted in the Austrian towns 

B^s- ^ In'nS?* ; ^ ''^^ ^^^^^ Flanagan's 

^"al^" L^*^*^^''^^^^ ^^^^ ^ the^diness 

^ ■ ^isit the institution.. And this has 

^ Sj^oiL"^^^- ""^T^ ^ opportunity exists. As the 'institution ' 
xs changing its name (to groi:^* home) and location (from suburb to 
the neighborhood) , and as the emphasis^ model one type^aviors 
xs increased, a new image can be projected-. This mus^be re^Sd 
to such commvinity issues as licensing and zoning. 

1 - li^rensing of settings using hospital criteria is no 

^^t^ tolerable; there are too many negative in^^lications . Sudh • 
tlT^^^ Zt^ facility is insufficient. It should include psycho- 

^t t^J.^"'t^^^.''Z ^"^t^^^^ ^ acceptable maintenknce leve? 

has been achieved for all children in the prx^gram. 



Goal 16 



Development of model licensing legialdtion that provides ' 
for minimally acceptable physical safety and for a humane 



10 • . - 

i« ^^^i®*' judicial and planning decisions 

in community^located group care is to be feund. iq Lautofer with 
Bangs, 1974. 




social environment, the .levels deper^iflg on the 
' siirrotmdLing' community. 

^ Goal' 17 s A study of the ba?is for fears that lead to exclusxonxst 

zoning, and collecting data on ways to overcenne these 

* ' ' fears. , ■ ' . . \ 

' - , ■ 

The problOT of zoning for group care. facilities JLs yet 
another aspect of the classification diienma discussed yarlier. . 
It is essential that t*ie. facilities, not become identified with 
single-characteristic deficiencies. They should not\l>e seen. as 
group homes. or institutions for the retarded, dr* disturbed or 
delinquent, but rather as living quarters for mulwlimensional 
children. There seems no realistic basi^ for separating the^gicpi^ 
programs discussed here from those labeled "pr^-vate schools." 
Insisting on their similarity for zoning purposes should have 

• positive broader ii^plicatioi 



A brief \*ork and proposal on yet one more aspect* of com- 
munity sxipport — ftindingt Since group care is increasingly supported 
by public funds and a large proportion, of the facilities are volun- 
tary nonprofit or, increasingly, proprietary, the issue of financial 
support is the/ subject of major attention. The formulae for 
funding vary a great deal. Most respondents (63%) in our inquiry 
with, institutional specialists at the 1976 Conference on Group 
Care favored purchase-of -service financing, only a small percentage 
favoxing a negotiated budget. 

Although the p\ir<Shase-of -service mode of financing more 
close li reflects' program interests than did earlier procedures, it 
also suffers from major defects. It is basically wasteful, 
encouraging the application of the most expensive modes of inter- 
vention. Its- intjMnsically carries nO responsibility by requiring 
neither acconqplislune'nt nor its measurement. -*And it holds no 
incentives" for innovation- - ' - - 

. A more imaginative manner of si^port would be based" on 
payment for results— a ^roceduxe now Supported by only 5% of our 
respondents. The essence of such a jSrocedure would be a two- 
tiered pxirchase schedule of 1) humanitarian maintenance and 2) 
people-changing. Maintenance would be licensed and carefully super- 
vised to assure conformity with standards.-. Rates for maintenance 
would be based solely on cost-. ^ It is important tb preclude kere 
any conflict ±>etween fiscal and child welfare concerns. ..People-, 
changing would be a free activity (constrained only by protection 
of human subjects considerations) with specifiTc goals along 
dimensions agreed upon by' the child (or parent) , seller and 
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purchaser- of service . Reroneration -woul^l be by rerfttlti/ with a ti« 
factor negative .ultiplier (i.e., the faster the results, the 
higher th^ reward) I 

Goal^_18: Establishment, on an e|«perimentAl.bi«is. of a 

pOrcftase-of-service and -resxilts procedure based on 
*y«>-tler «>ncept, examination of the- licensing 
*^ supenfision steps this ^requires and the modeof 
y dete^ning resul*r payments, and eyaluati'on in terms 
of costiy results in children, duration of isMct, 
and extent of innovation. 

Eva Illation ' • 

Evaluatiori methodology is complex and is best left to other 
jources. There has been considerable evaluative work in institu- 
tional programs. Wolins (1974) Assembled nine) such exaanles 
Other studies run the gamut of settings, popu^jtion types, 
evaluat^.on methodologies, control of variable^, and objectives 
of^*«& grc«^ care programs. (See Reiff , 1973; Groesthel, 1972? 
-Johnson, 1974; Taylor and Alpert, 1973; Colorado, 1975.) Agency 
^sonnel ^ Pfe«sed 'to evaluate their programs (Conference on 
Group Care, 1976) and see this pressure as having desirable conse- 
quences. Yet despite all the coiicem about evaluation, only a small 



ff^"^^" of groi^ care programs engage in on^ing evaluation of 
either financing, program quality, outcome or efficiency. And, 
even more dist:urbing, the data available from, past evaluation 
.efforts are. not accumulated in a manner. to yield significant imriact 
9n programs. 

' ■ i . 

- Lack of a cumulative facility that could use available data 

to point up program directions is a serious deficiency. One 
exan5)le: There now is considerable evidence about the utility of 
a socializing environment and its relation to' populations in group 
care. Yet, the full in^xlications of this evidence have not been 
deduced and its impact on groxxp care is, at best, diffuse. Another 
exan^le: We know the iii?>lications of what Pringle (1965) called a 

good friend on the outside" (e.g., a concerned parent, a willing 
eii?>loyer) for those in gro»^ care. . Yet, what iii5>act has this had 
on licensing? And yet one more example: Looking at the research, 
this observer (and others-) notes that the critical variably in * 
groi^ care are in. the environment rather than in professional 
intervention. (See Wolins, - 1974, for studies showing positive 
environmental iix^ct; Polsky, 19B2, for negative iji^wict.) What 
have been the t)ractice and research consequences of these evaluative 
scuaies? 
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Goal 19 s A capacity, in thm unit ' pr opo—d in Goal 1* to adcwulate 
and analyze «valiiatiVa .pro.jects and Methodologiflp; axhdL- 
advocate ap«:i£ic ' additional >tttd^.a«, fo»a.,pf *raluation 
•and -methods of care on the basis of reliable data.* 

III. TiaE nisTlTOTION AS ■ VESSEL '♦OR "INSTRUMENT- ^ 
Approaches to People Changing' ^ ■ ^ _ > 

The 'Spallation "a hotel with a* clinic" describes satm ' 
ixvstitutions- That is a reasonably fair devcription of a hospital 
creating, say, orthopedic cases. To be sure« this is an unusual 
and extrenely esqpensive hotel, but so are soaie others that have 
special purposes. Mhat places them in a single category is their 
inext, nearly, neutral quality as social envirotment^ . There is 
little or no nCLLMjil to Mobilize the entire environswnt, including '/ 
the cared for, and ai» it at the probleiw of the patients. In 
short, the setting is a convenience and not an absolute necessity 
in accooplishing its purpose. An exaa^le is the current develop- 
BeBt in regard to childbirth or renal dialysis. Obviously, the- 
hospital aatemity unit was not, and is not, a necessary instrunent 
in ^ildbirtb nor is the ward in henodialysis essential. Both ar» 
nerely vessels, containers of convenience, and the purposes for 
whic^ they are used may be achieved at home. 

By contrast. Bloom (1964) , in describing a powerful environ- 
ment; attributes to it intent and capacity to pressure-: the individ- 
ual in a particular direction. ' Polsky (1962) , in' Cottage Six , shows 
how an environment may be used eis an instrtsnent and may have so 
much power as to coianteract all professional intervention- In- fact, 
in that instance it even succeeded in corrt:?>ting some of the staff. 
This phen«D^K>n is not unfamiliar to persons who try to manage 
prisons. In short, sobm 'group care systems function as instriments- 

"'Befoj^-e- considering the c6nsequences and iii5>li cations of this 
distinction, it is necessary to posit what makes the environments 
into "vessels" and " instrraments . " Vessels are generally the resulj: 
of three single variables: 1) relatively short periods of stay; 
2) an is^rsonal atmosphere; and 3) use of highly technical (and 
specialized) procedures- The reverse, of these conditions produces 
am instrtm>ent . 

When the target is highly specific and the change may be 
achieved rapidly, a vessel is appropriate- However, even the 
four-bed suroieal waurd begins to fvinction a little like an instru- 
ment , auid this iV^uch more so in the case of a Sidney dialysis 
unit. The *ore di>lMe the taurget, the laurger and less specific the 
ni2ii±>er of dimensionsdf desired change, the larger the interpersonal 
association, the more inevitable the instrumental qualities. 
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The t^fu^^J^ prof«..ianal. the.e -odels are understood. 

our re^>ond«it, (Conference on Group Care, 1976) 
• ' -lightly to^ the position of grot^ setting as instrument 



there was a strong pull in the other direction, 
ts seemed to want the benefit both worlds— 



The 



JTIf?'^"^ ^ «>« oenerit 04^ both worlds— an iapossi- 

bxHty by Virtue of the requirements inl^ respective set^ 



^^i'.iL'^?."^ specify these retirements at any 

Illustretions can be provided. An instrumental 



group care setting requires, among other attributes, the followiho- 
b t^i l^.^ anjLdeological or quast^KoIogical^^ty.: 

^'"r"^ -odels an4 reinforcing events reprinting 
^eSrt^I^enr dj ^^^^^ laudable objectives, with evidence 



xons ; 



or achievement; d) avoidance of global, pathological designat 

f ^^S^r^^rr tende^ies th^ 7yst^ 

f) provision for and encouragement of limited risk taking- g) 

Jto^^M^sT'' reduction. (For details, see Woli^; and 

ci4„4^ Sue* conditions cannot be achieved in a vessel with a 
ri ^ * Particularly problematic are variables a, b, e and g. 
Id^logy is generally considered irrelevant in the vessel-type 
Cr^;Kr:fj'^ * "^^'^^ Models of the desired ^^te 

2^ cf^l^fTf**?."^^**^^ possible. Regression is encouraged 
SaS^^^^b^^i^r'^^ staff-patient functions, and this, in t^n, 

t^^ ^^f^^"^*"^^^' settings in the United States 

tWday.afe under pressure to divest themselves of many of their 

S^r^ ^^f" ^'^^^^^^^^^^^ ^> provisions for the purchase of 
servxce and the accompanying licensing and standard setting, which 
are^mainly medical-hospital in nature; and 2) deinstitutio^ir^! 

. ^""^^^ discussion *>f the former will suffice. The various 

health insurance programs increasingly cover certain conditions 
fn^f -^"^ group tare inhabitants. However, Blue Cross, Champus 
^^frfd?ti2''>^''?r^^'^°"^ purchase ^rvice only from insfitut^ns 
ts t^i2^:/°^"'' Co«nission on Hospital Accreditation, which 

^s likely to ignore or even disapprove of the requirements of an 
instrumental model (Reid,. 1974) . * s. 01 an 

DeinstitutionaJLization 

^A^^ « Deinstitutionalization as currently practiced pulls the rug 

^ " ^^"^ instrumental model. To explain how this 

occurs and suggest some remedies, we digress to a proposed 
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classification of institutional pojiulations. The four levels 'of 
functioning are applicable to various attributes of individuals in 
care. ' An instrumental setting ^-equires that all these levels be 
present in'th^ proximate experience of every person. Such a ladder 
of capability must therefore stretch over ceurfed for and carers if 
it is "to be continuous temporally amd spatially. Deinstitution- 
alization, unless it is total, removes the most coo^etept cared for 
indiyiduals from the grov?> care environment and leaves it to those 
on the dependency level. Models and reinforcements for increased 
competenc6->§Lre gone. A binary structxire is inevitable. In short, 
the setting becomes a vessel. Institutions |or retarded, nursing 
homes, "back wards" of the old mental hospitetls provide ample 
evidence for the tyranny of such environments when deprived of their 
competent members. This is an inevitable outcome when tljp imbalance 
of abilxty and power is so great and the nonreciprocal afelationship 
is held together by rules alone. The ^st meticulous external 
supervision will not prevent it in inqpersonal vessel-type environ- 
ments. ^ * . 

Goal 20 : A review of long-term implications of the vessel 

vs. instrxaroent: model in group care, and, if the evidence 
warrants, a counteracting of the pressures away from 
the instrumental model by chemging the purchase-pf- 
sei-vice and licensing provisions now operating. 

Goal 21 : A review of the co'ns^uences for the settiogs {and their 
most deprived, i.e., residual, residents) of the trend 
toward deinstitutionalization. If the conclusions 
presented in this paper are siipported, the following 
subgoals are in order: ' ^ 

Sxabgoal a: /deinstitutionalization from the bottom. Given the 
enormous cost of caring for the most dependeo* in' 
grpup settings axidi their great need for- a personal, 
affection-motivated environment, it oiakes sense to 
place them in families ' (even their own) with heavy 
subsidies and external professional help. Data frcxn 

■ ' Bernstein (1975, p. 44) show that "lifetime care" 

costs $28,500 per person per year and general 
institution'^temporary caure costs $34,000 per person 
per year.. An expehditure projection for home care 
can.be developed as follows: Payments to family — 
$12,000 (tax exempt) per year, $80o6 , to resource bank. 



■'■■'■See Table 1.1- ^ 
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including medicalvservicea and domeatic assijstancey 
and $4000 for administration and st:5>ervision . The 
remaining $4500-$10,000 will be unspent— a gift, to 
the taxpayers. * ^ ' 

Subgoal b: Institutionalization of only populations on the 
nomocracy or other-orientat;ion level (see Table 
1.1), with a heavy gradient toward the latter. One 
• way to achieve that is through th^ community- 
located group home in which outside forces, e.g., 
. ^ , neighbors, friends, school, tilt the balance upward. 

Another way is to place "social agency" children in 
the private elitist schools. 

These goals will require demonstration projects with careful 
evaluation, and a redirection in thinking and financing from the 
federal down to the community leyiBl. However, they constitute the 
only honest type of deinstitutionalization, because the hindermost 
are brbught to the community rather than consigned to the devil. 
Such an approach ,is the only one worthy of a society that, through 
its centers for independent living and progressive legislation, has 
brought the physically disabled "out of the closets." Now is the 
time for .those with severe psychosocied disabilities to come home 
as well. • . 
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TABLE 1.1. Benevolent asylum: inmates and envijfonments 



Levels of Functioning* 



Dependency 



Nomocracy 



Other-orientation Exchange 



Needs 



(uasi -physical; 
id-oriented 



Avoidance of 
the unknown 



Approval- 
acceptance 



Clear conscience 



Evaluation 



Instinctive, 
. premoral 



Rule-referred Reference group 



Ideological princi- 
pled, rational- 
altruistic 



Social requi):enent 



Relationship 



Constant, 
nourishing 
"mother" 



Rule-following 

others; 

authoritarian 
•interpreter 



Hierarchical Legitimate 
authoritarianism subordination 



Cue-sending 
others 



Mature, giving- 
getting others 



Undifferentiated' Individualized 
egalitarianism ' egalitarianism 



Danger 



Antidote (a higher 
level opening) 



Tyranny of 
either member 



Pursuit of 
meaningless 
or outrageous 
rules 



Faddism; ' 
instability; 
anarchic populism 



Unprincipled others 



Love,, compassion, Respect for per- Equality and 
' rules sons; encroach- exchange . 

ment ..of new 

situations ' 



Moral duty (with- 
drawal in case 
of failure) 
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(Continued) 



Benevolent asylum: inmates and environments [continued] 



Levels pf Functioning* 



Dependency 



Noaocracy 



Other-orientation) Exchange 



^eer functions 



Minimal or 
none 



Societal 'intrusion Minimal and 
' indirect , 



Modest 



Caretaker- 
guided 



Massive 



irked and 
direct, but 
demands are 
conditional 



Reduced by self- 
reference 

Very substantial 
except in cases 
of withdrawal to 
avoid contamina- 
tion 



*These levels are roughly similar to Kohlberg's (1969) stages of moral character developoentr 
lep^dency being similar to Kohlberg's Stage I, noaocracy to Stages II and III, other-orientation 
;o Stage IV, and exchange to Stages V and VI. .Hpvi|^ver, the eo^hasis here is not on the attributes 
>f,' individuals, but on the expectations and opportunities of the environment. (From Holins, 1^74,' 
I.' 20. details, see Chapter IJ 
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Adoption Mrvicos hav« und«r9on« radical changes in ttM l«Wt 
10 ymr* and additiofial axtraM shifts ars sxpcctsd in tha naxbyj^ada. 
What aay wa ajcpact? Why hava tha circvnstancas altarad so much? This 
papar axaminas thasa quastions by looking at chanqaa in tha rolas of 
tha kay actors in tha adoption ^staa— tha childran^ tha biological 
parants* tha intarmadiari'as (agalcy and indapandant) and tha stata 
(lagXtelatura, coiarts and court officars) . 

Tha first stap in undarstanding why tha adoption systaa has 
baan so altarad is to raeognixa that, lika all social institutions, it 
raflacts tha pradoainant t%—^, valua# and conflicts of tha tiMS. Tha 
history of adoption illustratas this. Anciant sociatias par»itta/i and 
ancouragad adoption for political and/or raligious taotivas. Graat 
Britain, whosa lagal systaai tha Unitad Statas follows, did not ancour- 
aga adoption, bacausa it JMliavad that inharitance should ba allowad 
only to lagitiaata blood hairs. Dapandant chiJ.dren bacaaa wards, ap- 
prsnticad or indanturad (15:107). \ 

Ovar tha yaars thara avolvad a diffarant set of child caring 
values that parcaivas tha futura of a society as inextricably linked 
to tha well-being of its children. If society is to survive and to 
^ continue to inprova, it nust have enough «rell functioning citizens. 
One way to produce adequate adialts is to provide for appropriate da- . 
valoptDant of children. It is now known that this can be acccaplishad 
only if all children receive nurturance in a stable, contin\jous set- 
ting. ♦ 

Not all parents are willing and/or able to provide this kind 
of continuous nurturance to their children. Biological parenthood 
does not automatically confer the desire and skills to care for chil- 
dren . c 

In recognizing this, society has created the process of adop- 
ticn, which allows for the transfer of the legal rights, responsibil- 
ities and privileges of parenting froo the biological parents to sc»a- 
one else. 

Sharp changes have occurred and will continue to occur over 
the next 10 years in our perceptions regarding who can and should 
parent; the state's role in temilnating rights; *rhich children should 
receive adoption services; who should be the intermediary in the 
adoption transfer; who should receive the children; who should pay for, 
the service? and what rights adult adoptees should have (23:20). 

Ttoere are, ho%#ever, soae principles consistently followed i.n 
present professional adoption practice. •'Qiese are expressed in a 
variety of %#ays in the literature and aur'e best, encapsulated in the 
Child Welfare League of Jtoer'ica's Standards for Adoption Service (7.2). 
m ^araf^urase, they are: 
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1) XII ohildTttn r«9*rdl««s of th«ir mgm, um», rmcm, physloAl, 
int«ll«ctuaX or •■otional status «r« sntltlsd to « continuous nur- 
tursnt snvironsMnt. 

2) For oost chi^drsn ths biologies! fsBily Jjv-M' brosdsst dofin- 
itlon provldss th« bsst snvironsMnt for this nurtursncs. 

3) Whon a child's bioXogicAl fasiily is not willing or abl« to nurturs 
hi» or hor, hs or sh« is sntitlsd to tiMly placoMnt with * family 
who will. ^ 

4) For Most childrsn* Adoption provides this fsstlly bsttsr than 
any othsr typa of sxibstituta paronting. 

5} Adoption is and will continua owr tha naxt 10- ysars to b« tha 
■tost cost-af factiva awthod of substituta paranting that can ba usad as 
a child «#alfara sarvica. 

•6) Adoption is a swans of finding hoaMS for childran ax>d not 
finding childran for fosaiias. Tha asiphasis is on tha child's n—^. 



TH5 CHZUWN 

This study appropriataly looks first at tha primary Iocmm of 
adoption af forts — tha childran. Who has baan placad for adoption? 
Who naads to ba placad now for adoption? Who will naad to ba placad 

in tha future? 

It is here that the first significant obstacle occurs.* There 
are no aeaningful national and state statistics vhich will help ansver 
these qiMstionsr define the scop^ of the probles^ predict trends* tie 
are left trying to surmise the boundaries of the problem by examining 
fragmentary reports (23:20). 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is disadvan- 
taged in obtaining this information because reporting by states is 
voluntary* The saaw states do not report year after year and data 
sent in are adBd.ttedly incomplete. , A recent Children's Defense Fund 
report concludes: ' . * 



Bvm at the request of the State Senate Subcaasittee on Children 
and. Youth, the Secretary of H.E.W., in May 1975, could not es* 
timate hc%# ouuiy children were adopted in the years 1973-1975 
because of incomplete volu^fcary reporting. l^e» the reporting, 
form %fa8 revised in 1974 toN^clude, among otner things, data 
on the functional condition at children adopted, a ootvirison / 
of race and ethnic grot^ of the children and adoptive parents 
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And %tfli#t)Mr suteidi^tt 'mm uMd^ tmmr th«i 30 •t«t#« pro- 
vide thm lt«u of infOTMtion (2Si42). 



Xv#n wiUi th# d«flcl«nci#s of th« •xistin^ dmtm^ cXoa« rnxmrntn^ 
Atlon' t«nda to oonfini momm of th« obMirv«tlona of practitioners. 

TtM H.E.M. reports for 1968 end 197 j suboiitUHS by 10 of the momt 
populated report ln9 states (New York* Fennsylvania^ Tticas« New Jersey # 
PXorida« Georgia^ North CArollnaf Indiana^ Miseouri and Virginia) in- 
dicate that total adoptions dropped frosi 10% to 35% « including both 
agancy and i n de p e n de n t adoptions (li 2) • A smaller national trend 
study by the Child Wslfare League of AsMirica on agency experisnce dur- 
ing this pariod sho%rs sisiilar findings. The. most recent study shows a 
drop in agency placements of 20% between 1975 and 1976 (31). (Reasons 
for this dacline are discussed later in the section on biological par- 
ents.) 

One type c^f adoption ie showing a strong upward movesient in 
the face of the dacline. A comparison of 1968 and 1973 figures showad 
that adoptions by relativas increesed 20%, It is likely that this re- 
flects tha increase in divorcas and rasMLrriages with subsequent adop- 
tion of aNM^ spousa*s childran. Since the divorce and remarriage 
ratas are rl3lng» tha nusdsar of stappai;ant adoptions will continue to 
increase. Moat adoption agancias have* so far had no involvsmc n t in 
these outsida adoptions^ aside from an^ investigative role assigned by 
the courts in >oms jurisdictions, but practitioners are expressing the 
belief that family members maynsed counseling in adjusting to new 
roles and to new extended fasd^ly relationships. Several adoption 
agencies have begun. to offer services in this type of adoption. 

As stated, reliable data are not available as to the race, age 
and condition of the children placed by agencies. Some surveys show 
that the nxmdber of black children placed dropped more drasuitically than 
the number of white children. The 1975 "Opportunity* survey of black 
adoptiom etategt ""In e a ch of the last 3 years , the rate of decline 
in the placement of black children fair outstriK>ed that for white 
children- (24:2). 

In a mimeographed adoption trend study in 1974, the Child 
ttelfare I,ieague of America reported that t%#o- thirds of ail white chil- 
dren and one-half of all black children accepted for placement by vol- 
untary ag^licies they surveyed were less than 3 months old. Data sup- 
plied by the public agencies were incomplete, but the children seesMd 
to be older. It is interesting that 65% of white children and 80% of 
black, children were under S. Eighty percent to 90% of the children 
had no 'handicaps. 




\ 

A r#plio«t«d study by CWA in 4975 rMch^ •ub«tAnci«12y thm 
mmmm finding > 

At th* oth«r •na of thm *9» distribution, children 5 y«*ra of 
«9« ojp. older nuRib«r only 8% of th« voluntary «9«ncy children , 
but47% of tho public agmey ohildr«n. Moro of th« whit« 
t^ito nom^it« children aocaptod by both group* of «9«nci«« 
^-^fl in the youngest ego group*. . . , The predc«inence of 
«fry young healthy, white children ew>ng those ««cepted by 
^*^vol*mtary agencies is striking in view of the general im- 
press ioa that such children are not available fot adoption 
through agencies. However, they aust be seen in tha context 
of a drastically reduced nusiber of children available. (31) 

• . • • 

It is questionable «#hether any scientifically valid inferencei 
can be dra%m fro« these data. It had been hypothesised that agencies 
with fe««er babies to place turned to finding ffid.lies for older, han- 
dicapped or Minority children. The f relented data suggest that this 
is not being done and that, foi^^jlke jsost part, children placed by 
agencies continue to be "young, tJieal thy and white." There' are no in- 
dications of a future shift in the type of children placed by the 
Mjority of U.S. adoption agencies. 



In suanary, surveys of children accepted and placed by agen- 
cies show that there are fe«#er youngsters, but they continue to b« 
under 5 and telatively problea free. They appear to be placed 
quicXly, by agencies that now handle a lesser volusM than in Che past. 
It eeeas that existing agencies have the capacity to meet the adoption 
needs of this type of child. There are no factors in the literature 
that permit predictJ.on that the number of these young, readily place- 
able children will increase in Che 1smei.Uste future. 



Aside from some vexing problems regarding putative father's 
rights, there does not MppB^ to be any need for « aew catioaal atxat- 
egy for agencies that serve these children. The child welfare syst«i * 
over the years has built an efficient and effective adoption structure. 



Even less inforsMCion is available on children placed through 
Inde pen d en t (nonagency) and intercountry adoptions. Some of the prob- 
inherent in these processes are discussed later. 



The most difficult problems and uncertainties are incurred in 
planning for a group of children for whom adoption either %mis not the 
original plan, or wss an original plan that was not carried out. 
tt>aa« *re some of the children *rtJO now reside in foster care and in- 
stltutions. In testisnoy before the Senate Cossattee on Bwan Re- 
sources in spring 1977, the ntmiber of children in foster care and in- 
stitutions was estisMted by B.£.N. to be in excess of 350,000. In 
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their study. Children V?ithodt Hcxaes , Knitzer and Allen^stlmated that 
. "there^are' frOTi one-half to three-quarter million children in.out-of- 
hc^^ ^QAcement for whom public./systems- are responsible" (25:2).. 

Determining bow many 'of these children £tre placed oiitside 
their homes and hcfw aiany of th^' need to be placed f dir adoptioji is a 
first priority issue for tho*se involved in planning* This is an .ex- 
traordinsurily difficult task. H.E.W. estimates of the number of chil- 
dren in foster care who need adoption range from 90,000 to 120,000 
(23:22) . The rationale of fered* for the estimates is that ^several early 
studies and one recent study suggested that about 25% of children in 
foster care could or shotild be placed for adoption (6). Estimates from 
agency directors and citizen advocate groups range from 10% to 33 1/3% 
-of* the foster care population. 




This lack of accurate '«dat2S'exists in. other areas of child wel- 
fare services • Fir^t, states and national governments 'do not collect 
enough or con^eprable data. Second, ' goal pleixihing may not be done rou-^ 
tinely exK>ugh for children^ in care; even a perfect statistical system 
can^bt ^compensate for a lac;k of activity. Third, within agencies there 
may be at .best a difference'' of opinion on which children would benefit 
from adpptfion and^t worst no idea at £0.1 of which children other than 
inf euits sure suitable candida^s. Workers lack meaningful guidelines 
and . skills that would enable them to determine which of the children 
who have been long in foster care should remain there and not be 
placed for adoption. . ' « • , 

Although we cannot with any^ precision define how metny children 
in foster care need adoption, we' do Jcnow that they will probably •^be 
drawn frc»n those who haye been in care -*Ojr some time. ' Studies of fos- 
ter care provide some notions of what the childrep will be like* An 
Illinois study found that 66% -of adoptable foster children in Chicago * 
were black (13:88). ^ V V- ^ 

In their New York stuc^, Bernstein et al. found: 

While the total number of children in foster caure }ias risen, 
the nimib^r of white children in care has declined absolutely 
--from 7660 in 1960 to 5916 in 1974 — as well as relatively 
— ^from 41,6% to 20.7%. IXuging the same period, the nimiber 
of bl&ck children in care more them doxj±>led ' aj»5L the ^ number 
of Puerto IdLcan ^children just doubled. It is of interest to / , 
hote^r fiowever, that the number of Pilerto ftican children in 
foster care has been fairly stable since 1971, while the" 
number of black children has continia?ed tojrise. (6:2)' 



Bernstein et aJL fart^ier noted a sharp decline since 1971 in 
the nuBBber of children under 6 years of. age and a sharp rise in the 
maiber- 1^ or over (Cr4) . It is predicted that 54% of ^^ohildren in fo^ 
ter care in 1985 will be 12 or older. As ,in the Illinois study, it 
aaso was found that most children were in ceure not becatlse of problans 
of their ijwn, but because their par^ts had problems. . . ' . 

* ■ ... ' 

Ihe. Association of ^narican tndian »A£f air& . st:ated that Indian 
chil d re n are di4S^zoportionately represented- in the popola* 
tions of certain statesr . r ^ ^ 

South Q^kota has 16 tiafes a^ many Indian children as %^te - 
or An^lo children in foster care. 

In Minnesota the ratio is five Indians in foster care -to one 
white child; 

Indian eh t 1 dren in North Dakota, Soxith Dakota and Nebraska 
*eure placed outside of their homes at nore^-than 20 times the 
national average (32:14). ^ ^ 

Fa nl s h el also noted, that ^chil^en ^o remain longest in foster 
care come more frequently from minority groups and have some physiceU., 
intellectual' or emotional problans P-0 : 149^-169) • Children in institu- 
tions for the mentally retarded and the seriously ^notionally* ii^paired 
have . for the most part not been consider^ suitable candidates for 
adoption. • This attitude has changed sgmev^t and some agencies are 
now placing them« , Deinstitutional izatic)iS".programs will have to be ex- 
panded to include adoption as a potential "alternative. 

- . ■ • • ■ • \' . . ' 

In suiniiary,^ the -likely candidate for adoption from the present 
auid futures foster care population will probably .be older, 10 to 12 and" 
up, be from a minority group, anA may have sane measure of disability.' 

" "* * ■ 

If the number of children entering and remaining in foster 
care ca^ be greatly reduced 1^ prevM^ive ot family reunification 
services, and if those now in cetr^Bor whom pl^eo^ent is appropriate^ 
are placed, then adoption service ^£ould be dramatically curtailed by 
th^ taid-ldSOs- ' 

This goal seems light years away. And it is noted in a later ^ 
diseassion of agency problems that ' there may be sbme question whether 
footer care will continue- to. decline* . With regaxddt to knowledge of 
children need to be placed for' adoption, there is a cleeur'auid im-^ 
mediate need to: collect and analyze more- and better d^ata on children 
needing sexv^^ide^ clearly define the P9pulation in foster care and in- 
stitutions for vrtiom adoption is appropriate; and launch an intensive 
effoxt for placanent of all children for- whom adoption is indicated^ ' 



BIOLOGICAL PARENTS AND ADOPTION SERVICES 



A major obll9[at.lon o£ a child welfare agency is to txy* to pre--, 
serve a family that coDes or- is referred for help. . Childrexi should 
not be separated from .their peirents unless this is absolu-tely neces- 
sary. ' Any ten^>orary separations should be for the least: possible time, 
and restora^on to the family should be the first goal. Adoption agen- 
cies thus have, a moral and ethical obligatipxf to see that presez^ation 
of, or restoration to, , the originaJ. family is explored (7:2). Some 
community' members, agency boards and -staff tend to minimize this as a ^ 
part of an adoption valiae syst.em. Biological parents and the community 
have tended to see the adoption agency as the place one went when the 
decision to place the child has been made or seems the most likely op- 
tion. This is no longer -true. 

For the sake of this discussion, biological^arents have been 
sepairated into two categories: 1). voluntctry client^ — '*those who come 
to agencies on their own to explore the alternative of adoption, and 
2) involuntary, clients — those for whom"^ this plan is determined without 
their consent. ^ • . . . 

VOLUNTARY CLIENTS - 

In the late 1960s, the typical client who came to the adoption , 
agency seeking counseling was a white unmarried ^female who was preg- 
n2Lnt« Middle class wsj^en tended to gravitate to veluntaury agencies; 
"poorer^ women went to pxablic agencies, A few were xrnder 17 years of* 
age. Most were ashamed of ,the pregnancy, as were their families. Most 
went to maternity homes or "to live v^ith relatives in another town" -to 
keep the pregnancy secret. The majority decide^tp free their chil- 
dren for adoption. Those women who came to agencies represented a small 
fraction of all unmarried parents in the country. > - 

Today even fewer white or black unmarried pregnant women ^are 
deciding on adoption .(14:27). Xn most ag[encies the nianber of unmarried 
mothers coming for consideration of adoption services has declined over 
the last 3 years. 

. % In the united States as a whole xjp, 1973, the nxamber of -out-of- 
wedlock births increased 1% over 1972 to 407,300 <33t4) . One oiat of 
three of these mothers wats under 17 (30:18). 'It was not uncommon for 
mothers to be 12, 13 or 14. Ten thous^d, nine hundred, girls were un- : 
der 15 years of age, a 10% increase from 1972 (33 r 4).^ 

Today's unmarried mother has iriore options open to her than 
were availatble 5 to 10 years ago. She may terminate the pregnancy by 
legal abortion. She may, and with increasing frequency does, keep her 
child. Some theorize that yefeterday's mother who relinquished her 
ch;^ld may also have wanted to keejJ the child, but faced too many 
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obs^2u:les. With a shift in values and a lessening of stigni^ 
today's mother faces f ever^ obstacles , 

Little is Jcnown about %rtiy inothers have kept their children in 
increased numbers in the last 4 years. Most known studies" predate 
this. Host of the conclusions are speculation or the acctunulation of 
reasons stated by persons who have worked with unxoarried parents. 
*tost frequently mentioned is that the peers of the mother are more ac* 
cepting of h6r keeping her child. If her peers^ have become more tol- 
erant, so have parents >y d comminity. In .addition, single parent- 
hood is more acceptable. OTe Censxis Bureau reports an increase in 
families headed by women o/^^from^ i:.6 million in 1970 to 7.2 miilion in 
1975 (22 1 17)*, . 

Adolescent parenting will become an increasingly serious prob- 
lem, with dire consequences, unless nK>re help is given. Babies bom 
to young adolescents are at great risk of serious nervous system dys- 
function, including retardation. Most adolescents are not intellec- 
tually or emotionally prepared to paren^b properly. This increases the 
likelihood that the baby will receive inadequate and perhaps abiisive 
treatment (30:119). ^ ^ ^ 

Agencies and foster parents accepting the children of very 
young adolescent parents for plac^ent must be willing and able to ac- 
cept the high health risk^ factor, in the child. Workers will have to 
increase their knowledge about the effects of danig taking and eacohol 
ingestion, and stbout the distiarbed parents and how to help them. 
Adoption agencies will cQso have to develop linkages Iwith other social 
agencies to ensure that the adolescent mother who keeps her cliild heis 
appropriate support. Agencies « can expect teen-age pregnancies to 
^.increase* " , 

PUTATIVE FATHERS 

Almost never the focus of interest, much less the recipient of 
service, the putative father has been thrust by tiwe Supjreme Coiirt, in 
Stanley v. Illinois, ijito the constellation of key persons involved 
in an adoption decision. Until recently he was seen only if he ad- 
vanced himself as a factor in the situation, although seme agencies 
had -begun to view him as important in his own right, with a need for 
service. 

Agency attorneys and staff members were and aire confused. 
Did the father have a right to a notice of a hearing? To attend the 
hearing? To come forward with a plem of his own? Etoes this apply to 
all fathers or just those who have shown an interest? 
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Agencies now generally £eel that the piztative father must be 
notified of the adoption pleui. He may ^either acknowledge or deny 
paternity. If he acknowledges, he may consent to the adoption or 
bring -forward his own plan, which must be considered. 

"^ese notification procedures teJce a great deal of %iine. Here 
there is ^ head-on collision between conflicting values of two profes- 
sions, laCw and social work. Social workers believe that it is in a 
baby's or toddler. 's best interest to effect a speedy euioption place- 
ment and to spare the child eis many moves as possible. Courts believe 
a person is entitled to due process regardless of how much time it 
takes to satisfy it. - ' j 

The resolution of this conflict appears to be ^nerging in 
favor of speedier due ptocess. In recommending that coiirts consider 
termination proceedings like' other emergency cases, Goldstein,: ^reud 
*£Lnd Solnit say, **Procedural and substantive decisions should never ex- 
ceed the time the child-to-be.-placed caA endure* loss and uncertainty** 
(12:42) • ' ' 

INVOLUNTARY TERMINATION OP PARENTAL RIGHTS 

Involxmtary termination of parental , rights c£tses may be di- 
vided into two types — contested 'and uncontested. Uncontested ca^es 
aire those in which an agency or individual brings a termination or 
guardiauiship traunsfer action^ where parents have consented, or are in- 
capable of consent (those who are grossly retarded, psychotic or in a 
corsatosc state) . The latter cases generally turn on a determination 
of parental fitness based on expert witness testimony- Parents "^are 
not always represented by counsel or a guardiam ad litem, who would 
protect their interest. There is growing concern about this lack of 
counsel and appointment of a guardian ad litem seems to be gaining 
support. This development should emerge over the next several years 
as common practice. 

Most termination cases are contested and cOTamonly involve 
charges against the parent of abuse or neglect^ desertion or abandon- 
ment^ or a Gpxd^ination of these. Although actions may bq J^rbught 
against pctrents whose children -are residing witli them, they are more 
frequently brought by agencies on behalf of children in foster care. 

ISSUES IN CONTESTED CASES 

Several l^ey issues will have to be resolved over the next 
decade. The fir^t^ legal question deals with the right to counsel. 
Parents have been and. aure being brought to court without legal repre- 
sentation, which is then sometimes ordered by the judge- Not infre- 
quently parents represent themselves and are disadvantaged from the 

/ \ 
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outset. Agencies should urge ^e coxirts to see that all parents are 
adequately represented, both on prin^Q^ and to protect against later 
reversal of ruling^, ^ 

The second major legal issueihas to do with the vagueness of 
th^ present termination statutes. Qdestxon has been raised as to theixf 
unconstitutionality. Specific problois have to do writh the definition . 
of such conditions as "neglect" or "de^rivation> " which are often the 
basis of charges brought ag^^st paure^ts. ' If definitions are too 
. vague ^ the charges are subje^bj^ely €fc4sessed and difficult to-jgrove. 

Parents* right to treatment is likely to become a sharper 
issue over the next fevered, yeaurs as the number of general right-to- 
treatment suits expands^ Judges are increasingly reluctant to^Jterm- 
inate parental rights in cases where 'parents have sought but not re- 
ceived Ti^p from an agency. Judges are more frequently deferring de- 
cisions and ordering agencies to provide the needed help for a stated 
time to see if this makes a difference. * ^ 

Wha^ becomes increasingly cleeut is that a^^though the relation- 
ship between biological parents and the agency^is B^lly a contract, 
the terms are not defined so that each peurty fully understands th«n 
and agrees to them. In the €tbsence of a written and understood con- 
tract, both parties may ^rceive the other's role erroneously. It 
also becomes impossible for third pavties (in these cases, the courts) 
to sort out who promised to do what to or for. whom, *and if there was a 
breach of the treatment agreement. 

In a growing number of ca^es, a serious problem of the foster 
care agency is that it cannot demonstrate t;o the coxirt's satisfaction 
that enough time and effort are spent working with the biological 
parents of the children^ in care. Workers' contact with th^ tends to 
be sporadic r superficial and lacking in direction. 

THE ROLE THE BI6lOGICAL PARENTS AFTER 

TERMINATION QF RIGHTS 

J- 

It has been customary for the biological p2u:ents to have 
little or no contact with the agency and child after legal rights 
have been terminated, either voluntarily or involuntarily. This is 
no longer true; we should expect a different and continuing role for 
parents. * ■ 

^ / * ■ 

First, more- adopted children are seeking biological parents 
who are unknown to them. (This is discussed in a separate section, 
of the paper.) It m6ans that biplogical pctrents sliould know this is 
a possibility at the time they surrender the child.\ 
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Second, more older children wiio are being placed for. adoption 
^xth foster parents or. others know who and where their biolpgical 
parents are. In many cases the parents ccntinue contact^ Mith the 
child. ' 

Third, .biological parents are or should be asked to keep the 
agency informed of any mediccil history that may lecui to developments 
after the termination. 

Fourth, agencies may be asked to recontact biological parents 
to determine if they are willing to take back their child after a rea-. 
sonable time, if the agency has been unable to find am. adoptive family. 
This provision was recently made law in Great Britain. 

THE ADOPTIVE PARENTS ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ Social workers who have been in the field of adoption. for the 
last 10 years say that the kinds of persons becoming adoptive paorents 
Tiave changed. Yesterday's adoptive parents, chosen to parent a white 
infant or toddler were white, childless emd infertile. They came well 
reconsmended by their clergyman, and hetd been married for at least 2 
yecurs with no previous marriage. They had never committed a crime or 
received psychiatric inpatient or outpatient help* They haA had a • 
relatively happy childhood, and h|^ extended families who approved of 
adoption. They viere healthy, heterosexual , geiinfully en^loyed and 
f^jfiancially solvent. ^ ^ 

A sxirvey of today's adoptive paxents would still yield many 
who fit this profile, but we would find many others. Many are, f^J^- 
tile, Id^t choose to adopt. -They may have several other children who 
became a part of the family by birth or adoption. They and the chil- 
dren may be of different races. They may- not belong to one of the ma- 
jor religious organi^tions. Single, divorced or separated applicants 
are found acceptable d3 well as those who may have been previously in* 
carperated, institutionalized or in therapy. They may have come from 
broken homes or have s<me. physical hamdicap; they may be homosexual. 
A few may not be gainfully en5>loyed; some may be on fwelfetre, an in- 
creasing number may be poor. / 

Why this radical ch2mge? It reflects trendd^ that began about 
7 years ago, atnd are expected to continue. The first is the realiza- 
tion that the old criteria used to predict how someone would pairent 
were weaJc. Indeed, some measures were absoltitely xiseless. Several 
studies dispute the workers' assessment capacities. One concluded 
after examining caseworkers' perception of adoptive applicants: 

This made us wonder whether in the adoption field we have at 
times made the error of endowing caseworkers with the taslc of 
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judgneats about parent potential, «faen such a magical 
capacity should not be the ea^ectation. Nor, possibly, should 
the field itself carry 'the burden of predictions about capac- 
ities to fill the parental role. (9:187) 



Seccnd, United States culture is becoming more flexible in its 
tolerance fcr varying life styles^ Divorce ,~:^d living together out 

of wedlock-^once considered as deviant as out-of-%«edlock pregnancy 

are more acceptable. So are different sexual life styles. Adults who 
had personalV problems and sought psychiatric help can be successful 
.parents, as <^n rehabilitated" criminals. Nurturing capacity is more 
important than>«.^ank account, eis long as there is enough money for 
physical \ needs . 

adoptive parents individueJ.ly and in groups have begxm 
to challenge ^gency policies and ruldLngs, and the once un<iuestioned 
authority to wi^thhold a child. Some attribute the rise in militancy 
to- the activist temper of the late 1960s. Others think it due in part 
to the fact that some of the new advocate adoptive parents alrefuiy had 
children or could have more, and did not have the same fear that they 
would not get a child if they complained. 

The fourth trendy, and perha^ the most OB^rtant, was the 
realization on the part of the .agency that there were certain minority, 
older and handicapped children for whom they had no homes. Eligibility 
requirements became more flexible to meet the severity of the chil- 
dren's problems. ^ 

> 

The major factor in finding parents is the workers ' and admin- 
istrative staffs ability to grant the potential to parent to a wider 
circle of persons. If -beauty x& injthe eye of the beholder," so is 
a model of an acceptedble parent. " 

SPECIAL GROUPS OF ADOPTIVE PARENTS 

Growing consideration is being given to particular groups of 
parents. Foster parents should continue to be seen as a primary re- 
soxirce for the adoption of waiting children. . A high proportion of 
the children with serious problems who have been placed for adoption 
were placed with their foster-parents. The advantage of the practice 
is obvious. The child or children can stay with a known family and 
community. Yet foster parent adoptions r'eceive less than enthusias- 
tic support from some agency social workers. -Some administrators 
have feared a "drain-off of precious foster homes" if t^ adoption 
practice is allowed. Others are concerned that the quality of their * 
foster homes is lower than that of their adoptive family homes. The 
opposition to foster parent adoption often rises with the degree to 
which the child is readily ado^table. There is clear and porivincing 



±ence that: for available children who have roots in the foster 
, adoption by their willing ax^ able foster parents is the most 
^sirable plan* 



Those older children %rtK> have roots in their foster home, %rtio 
/could not sustain a move, should remain in Oong-term foster care. 
^There may be valid reasons why foster parents or older children do not 
wish adoption* The children may not wish to severities with their 
biological family. A status that is less than adoption, but more binding 
than a verbal or written agreement that the foster peurents will )cee|>- 
the child until his or her maturity, should be considered, siich as J: 
transferring legal custody to the foster peurents, so that they have 
the right to issue legal consents for the child, rttie agency can also 
lessen its supervision of the family if this is appropriate* 

Agencies should promote foster parent adoption — -for example, 
issuing^ a clear polifcy^^statement requiring tliat foster parents be no- 
tified of their rights and the necessary^ process* 

jingle paurenthood i^s gaining wider , acceptance. Parenthood 
without meurriage is .becoming as viable €ui alternative for the nev€^- 
married ^s it is for their divorced counterparts (22). While meeting 
the adults • parenting need, such adoptions provide" a^%*ay to me^ the 
needs of certain children as well- Yet many agencies still tutn to 
single-parent applicants only %^en no two-pau:ent families can be found. 
Increasingly, single paurents are being used as the placenent of choice 
for older children who are emotionally bruised in such a way that it 
is better for them to have one^ parent of a particular sex. 

Foster caire caseloads should be examined to identify thos^ 
"para foster paurents" %*i<l> aure related to the child, but have soi^ght 
^money by beccmiing the child' s' foster parents because they were not 



wi,thin the degree of kindred required to^ qualify for AFDC. In large 
cities, these catses may .compose a significant proportion of the, case- 
^loads. Adoption cam be used to establish a clear paurentaJ. role and 
at the same time Allow the family to cpaalify for AFDC. Frequently^ . 
it is money, not the need for social services, that is the iqain rea- 
son they aure in the foster caure caseload. j 

NEW ROLE FOR ADOPTIVE APPLICANTS V . n 

> The relationship between agency auid awloptrve applicamts is 

changing irf many ways. The worke r's role, oYice laurgely investigative, 
is now viewed as educative. Applicants .coming to agencies are in- 
creasingly assumed to have normatl, rather than abnormal, motivations 
for adoption, amd aure considered to possess the potential for. parent- 
ing. They join with the worker in an enaibling process. 
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This ^tu£a' assessment is moving more and mi^re toward a con- 
tracttt al a rrangement . The- written application and the hone study and 
its recoonendations are becoming the .actual contract. Here, agency and 
parent share their perception of the applicatnts* strengths and weak- 
nesses, as well as a ctescriptioii of the kind of child who %«ould fit in . 
tfee home.- The couple *s signature on these docments means that they 
a^ee with the descaription of their family and the/statement of the 
role of the agency in th'e placement. ' 

In this emerging model relationship, applicants play a greater 
part in decision making. First, they must decide whether adoption is 
"for them. Then they must decide which child is right for their family, 
selection process is moving more into the hands of the applicants, 
agencies let applicants choose children from pictures amd descrip- 
tions or videotapes. Others turn over the children's case records to 
be cead. 

Adoptive parents may eisstmie greater risks. They are asked' to 
take children not yet leg«Aly free. They must face the fact tjiat some 
adoptions,' like marriages, do not work out, and they are bein^ allowed 
J to risk another placement. Older foster children have ties to biologi- 
^cal and foster families, and. adoptive parents are now asked to accept 
and help sustain these ties: In effect, most adoptive parents, adopting 
an older child are being asked to accept that child's whole extended 
family. As a result adoptive parents are tximing to the agency for 
more si;^port amd help in dealing with m2my problems. 

i^plicants contemplating adopting a child with a mental, 
physical or intellectual handicap are often deterred by the lack of 
supportive Services in their coraitunity, such as special classes and 
clinics for physical care or psychotherapy. Adoptive parents need a 

from the care of a dem2mding handicapped child. Respite care 
arrangements should be added to the list of services an agency makes 
available. 



There are persons among minority groups who would probably 
become adoptive parents, but do not receive the opportunity becaiise 
they are not informed that they are needed. Once, £igencies believed 
that black, Hi'spanic or American Indian people were not^nterested or 
able to adopt, but experience has proved[ this uritjrue. Agencies across 
the coxmtry have had extraordinary succfss in finding adoptive parents 
from these groups. Minority applicants >eure still met too frequently 
by wrkefs who are not from their culture and/or race and. whose knowl- 
edge and appreciation of cxiltures other them their own is limited. An 
agency's requirements for appointments dxiring work hours and many 
papers to fill out show its lack of perception that this is not suited 
to minority applicants (25) . . , 
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More WLLxnartty social vorkers 4shoald be hired; there are fenf 
blacks, niLrlron TTM54yT*4 and Hlspanics on agency staffs. Existing 
vozkers^ understanding of other cultures should be expanded tfarou^ 
training^ Thm ag e ncy's hoars and procedures should be modified to 
achieve Mylmvsi service to clients, not convenience to staff. 



Miat is needed is a strong national statenent in favor of 




finding more adc^tive hosies of the child's oim race,, but not ^^^.ing 
out placesient in an available hone of euiother race. 

THE AGENCY AS INTERMEDIARY 

Adoption agencies in the n.S. have an inpressive history of 
serving children well. Although most have served infants and toddlers 
agency annual reports shov lihat in ^ery r\er*fujif^ there were a few that 
. placed older, minority or handicapped yoi£ingsters. There have always 
been innovative practitioners. 

The adc^>tion agency developed in the U.S. out of the request 
of the courts, vri^ich needed guidance and information to help them de- 
cidai^^ether to grant an, adoption. It was clear that the object ve 
was ' protection from inappropriate placements. This major role of pro- 
tector has continued into ^ today *s pract ice . Advocacy and aggressive 
outreach ^or homes on behalf of waiting ^j^^dro^Mn^ a new 
ship arrangement with adoptive parents, ^ucllHBE^P||^f the 'age; 

role that i^hould continue to grow over the next several years. 

- -1 • . ^ 

Little is known about the characteristics of agencies* A 
sujTvey by the North American Center on Adoption found about 1700 
adoption agencies in the U.S. Nine hundred are public ^d 800 aire 
voluntaury. TSxe majority of the voluntary adoption agencies, are 
located east of the Mississippi. 

/ ■ 

The method and criteria used to license these agencies vary 
from state to state. States may emphasize different aspects of an 
agency's functioning. For exauople, some require detedLled information 
.on the chauracteristics amd qoiality of staff; others give this nominal 
recognition. In some states, agencies merely fill out forms that are 
sent into the state and reviewed (34) . The present system does not 
aissure that licenstire guarantees that an agency practices at an 
acceptable level. This deters initiation of laws that %rould abolish 
independent adoption, because it cannot be assured that agency mono- 
poly would be conferred on acceptable and competent organizations, 
or that in some states black marketeers coxild not apply for and re- 
ceive /t license to practice as an agency • Furthermore, agencies in 
one state, when working with other agencies out of state, cannot 
assume competence simply on. the basis of licensure. Gtjidelines 
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' should b« established regarding licensxire standar«is7^as well as meems 
of determining if standards are being »et. V 

STATE OP -PRESENT TECHNOLOGY 



Mhat are sone of the problens faced by agencies? unplaced 
4^1dren uy have serious probleas—physical, eK>tional and/or 
intellectual handicaps, it is hard to predicts lAetiMr an older 
youngster or a sibling group and their, new faod^ly will "take" to one 
another. It is diffiicult to find suitable families. Tl>e essential - 
question is t#hether an agency's technology and skills are adequate to 
prepare and place these waiting children even when faiid.lies have been 
found. It has been clearly dew>nstrated that the technology exists. 
We do know how to do these tasks. Soae 2igencies across the country 
are using this knowledge and skill with great sucpess. The problea 
lies in the distribution of this new knowledge. Ttoo aany agencies do 
not have this information. Others aware of the knowledge available 
will not accept it, because this means the abandonment of practices, 
values and attitudes they have treeuured over the years. They see 
little or no value in these new practices, and in many' instances pre- 
dict dire consequences (8) . It may be helpfiil to examine key areas 
)«here new te^inology exists. 

FINDING FAMILIES FOR CHILDREN ^ 

For the mos^ part, traditionally adoption agencies have never 
had to seek adoptive parents for children. Most" agencies had atf 
ample supply of^iildless ^plicants when most childaen placed were 
white babie^-e^'aii.ldren placed were essentially only those for 
people came asking. Older, handicapped or minority children were not • 
placed because few applicants came to ask for them. 

. 

The rapid decline in the late 1960s in the number of readily 
placeable %^ite infants caused, some believed, or at least was accom> 
panied by,, a rising consciousness on the part of s<Mne agency staff 
that efforts should be nuule to place minority, older emd handicapped 
youngsters.' -rtiose agencies took the first and most momentous step in 
recruitment — they turned to mass media. 

Newspapers were the first to tell the story of the waiting 
child. Ruth Carlton of the Detroit News began in 1968 a column that 
showed pictures and told stories of waiting children. This technique 
was markedly successful in finding families. It has now spread 
across the country, and similar features appear in most big city 
newspapers. Many agencies object to the practice as "advertising," 
both unprofessional and dangeroiis to the child. As one executive 
director saysr "i don't like it — it's like the ASPCA's dog of the 
tireek . " 
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Shoving children in ncwpapers soon led to appe^ances on 
^« Ben Bunter*s midday TV program in Los Angeles sbova children 

has their social norfcer tell about them. This has been effective 
in riK*r*?lr1rg Imrnnii for children and in educating the public about 
current adoption needs and problems. 



nie mass media esipbstire of children has led inevitably to - 
their live presentation to adoptive parents. The £os Angeles County 
Departsient of Adoptions has used children available for adoption as 
models in a fashion ehov, wh^e audience was composed in part of pro* 
spective adoptive parents. The agency, like the New Jersey Division 
of Yo^i^ and Pmnily Services, has brou^t together waiting children 
and prospective parents at a picnic, i^ere the food and entertaii 
re donated by a well known fast-food chain. . 



Agepcies now use radio and TV spot announcements as well as 
billboards, posters and flyers to find homes for children, but there 
has been little effort to use systematically the enormous wealth of 
available knowledge in the area of marketing. A few agencies have 
systems to tell them what is* the best technique with what group of 
parents. Some studies have described demographic characteristics qf 
families that adopt handicapped youngsters or adopt transracially. 
Li^^e, if anything, has been utilized by agencies from census studies 
to target neighborhoods as r^^aitment sites. 



The major problem, therefore, is that the* technology has not 
'been collected, organized into a cohesive body of knowledge, related 
to available data on marketing, and effectively disseminated or 
taught to agency staff. 

PREPARING CHILDREN ♦ 

^ / 

Althi^h it is obvious that casework with children is an 
essential ingredient in child welfare services, it is relatively -new 
to adoption* Many adoption workers have worked only with babies and 
adults* If their agency had only an adoption program, with no foster 
or day care program, %#orkers had little, if any, opportunity tp %K>rk 
%rith children. 

Again, as in finding families for children, this is an area 
where the knowledge exists but has to be consolidated and disseminated. 
Excellent work in preparing children has. been done by soaie agencies. 
Tliei^r experiences indicate that the worker has to make 24 deep commit* 
went to the phi Id and spend much time with him or ^er axih the key 
figures in his or her life, the foster parents (7). The strategy to 
tr«uisfer this knowledge lies in""compila^^on of data, publication and 
tretining. ( - 



MMIAGEMEtIT CX>NSIDBR^TIO» 



tt^only way waiting children can ba placwl for adoption ia if 
• co^t «no«»g*» adaqaataly trained, well managed workers to the 
This is not happening in ttoat agencies and will not iiappen over 
the next several years uzkless radical cdianges 



l^t' t^lle child welfare agencies have experienced'. ^ - 

\1 increase in the nuaber of children under their care fl4) . Tt>tal 
^ ISL^ "T^,?*"*^' ««— Pl«* wt fro. 24,000 in 1971 to over 
50,000 in 1975. The jwp is attributed largely to protective services 
applications that followed broad public information ca«)aigns on child 
*f,J^ ••^ tl»e, agency funding was being cut back or held at 
a standstill. Piscal crises resulted at best in holding the line on 
child welfare Ijodgets in aost states and counties. Ziqiosition of 
ceilings on Title XX funding caused states that were over the ceilino 
to mat back on services. 

Scraabling to balance budgets, adainistrators have i^>osed a 
Job freeze, staff turnover, a cat^ of poor service because clients 
s^ered « constant change of caseworkers, is now co^iounded by the 
agency's inability to replace a departing worker. This results in 
higher caseloads and forces an adninistrator to aake drastic decisions 
in the daploywit of staff. The service thet desMnds first call on 
*»orker tiae is and should be protective services. To be effective, 
workers should have relatively smII caseloads, so that they acLght 

offer the tiM needed by the fasily. Caseworkers are drawn froa the*^ 

c*» and adoption si^rvision caseloads, as well as fro« foster 
care and adoption hoBKfinding. This will continue, and will result in 
■ore serious problems. More child abuse referrals and fewer workers 
. nay result in foster care being used by the worker rather than bone 
services. Placement may be an easier way to nanage high risk cases. 
High caseloads also diminish diildren's opportunity for a tinely return 
' or placement Xxt- an adoptive " 



Within both public and voluntary agencies » internecine warfare 
goes ^n between adoption and foster care tinits. Foster care workers 
feel that the adoption worker is trying to meet adoption quotas. 
Adoption workers believe 'that the foster care worker has failed to make 
long-term plans, and is afraid to take risks. 

The manpower problems are compounded by other problems equally 
serious. There continues to be fragmentation in delivery of child wel- 
fare services. Some are delivered by the j'uvenile justice system, 
others by client %relfare agencies, others by separate divisions dealing 
with mental health and mental retardation. Fragmented state' departments 
a^iinister hundreds of autonomotss, county-run progriuns — with great 
diffic"^*"*, if at all. - 
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• . " Merger of child wtiilfarQ with ptiblic %relfartt sexyices has ^ 
diminishlKl the ahara^of attantiQn and rasourcas odv^ir^hildren. The 
i,dvmnt of administrators without experience- in cm^ %«alfare, ^d 
thiiT increasing domination, have a harmful effect on present systems 

.(tsK ' • _ ' , . : ' 

Voliuitary agencies have many of the same funding, manpower and 
actadnistratiS^ problems. Most adoption agencies' revenues come from 
1) dltt^Atlons; '2)^.Unitecl Way or .Community C3iest fx:^>dlng; 3) fees for 
service and 4} piurcl^geF-of-service fees from goyemmental* agencies • 

Donations feft of f sharply jis the economy worsened. *T4ie ► 
V lihited Way has steadili^ been cutting bacdc their su^prt of phild wel-- . 
fare s^trvices «in generzLl, ^d adoption Service in particular. There, 
is sjerious philosophical question whether an agency' should charge any* 
' .fee to adoptive ^parents who are caring for a child who mi^ht otherwise 
continue to be a pioblic charge. It^J^^stimated tliat no more tfiaui 
25% of all piiblic .agencies use any . form of purchase of aiJopticm s^pv^- 
-ice programs, and. few of these now approach the full cost of provid- 
ing the serviced Th^ resiilt of all of this is fiscal failure for 
many voluntary * adoption I^Tervices; within a miiltiservice agency (5; 11; 
•39): - ' ' , 



^< T^p*^^ clear Ahowever, that the voluntary and public agency 
partnership would be^ imperative If all the children who need service 
*were r^ady fpr placement. Adoption cotild becomes a diminishing jservice 
over ta^e n^xt 5 years if children now in foster care were placed, ^and 
if we Gou^ reduce the instances jp^f iaie^r.JEutu« counterparty • ^tting 
into the long-term foster cajre^ cycle. 



COST-EPFICIENCY ANOTHER REASON fifOirADOPTION 




r 



'\ V ' It is demonstrable that of all forms of si±>stitute care in '! 
child welfare services, adoption is most cost-efficient- ' Severa* ' 
r^eearchers have docu men te d "the costliness of -foster ahd ina€itu£ional 
C£use as opposed to adoptioiA using New York City as the basis fpr , ^tiidy 
(5; 11; 39) . - 



The cost saving of adoption "is probably higher th^ their 
-projections show.l^ Many believe that . adoption is therapeutic. If 
helps end the gejp|ational "cycle, of poverty and neglect, as well as 
preventijtig. aiWbisocial actijig out that the child pi^ht have -developed 
or continued^ad' he or she not beien rei^ved from the biological! family,. 



• I. 
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rONS Or STRATTIQJCES CONSIDERED • 

there Are no easy soiutlo^ to the Ivge i)roblems of resource 
shortage, fragmentation of '6hild frelfare services and dysfunctional 
, administrative models. Federal imposition of minimal requirements on 
SMOibers of staff and model 8j;stems of administration b«50mes less like- 
ly as movement tends more toward local involvement. ('The federal role 
is discussed in a Jater section.) 

« 9 

What can be done now? ' Assuming the status q\Jo/ or more self- 
detemiination and less adoptipn service by each state, agencies can 
make better use of what they have by more intensive and creative use 
of differwt administrative models and by more and better training.—^ 
Th^ .following axe suggested strategies. - 




and ^xaalit 
,d have a 



sho 

placement, as 



litycj 
3.wel> 



control teams . It i^ generally agreed 
tern for establishing^ a case goal for 



. ^ - eir^as avway to monitor progress in reach- 

^ it.- A tracking sysi:«L with^t-^r-beview. or moni toting unit is not 
fully effective, the moni toxiri^<j|5y(p.t would squire sufficient 'authori- 
,ty, or be attached .to a principal with sufficient authority, to inter- 
sne in situations^ whfere case plans are not being- carried out or where 
le wrong case platn has been designated. . 

■ ' " ■ - • • . ■ _ 

• Permali^nce and/b r aloption sp>ecialty teams .. The pendulum swings' in 
social service between tbe - respecti,ve merits of ge'neralists and spe-'. 
cialty. workers. Many believe that production is higher in quantity and 
quality with specialty teams of workers. Units should be coqiposed of 
volunteers, aides, B.A. and ».S.W. workers, along wit|i the siipervisor. 
Tliere should. be perm€merit-plan units as well as adoption tmits. The 
permanence teams would concentrate on children in placement. Th6ir 
task would be to work with biological parents for the. child's >etxim 
home. If this is not possible,, the task vould be to free the child ' . 
legally. The Adoption units would be. called into play when the child 
is freev They would recruit and study homdfe, prepare child and family 
.for placeSBnent, place and servjLce -ihe family. i 

The teams woxild have tb be carved but !bf the* existing cadre. - ^ 
They would be c?ost-ef ficient in that children could Jse -retumed home 
or moved on to adoption. For the sazoe money ^ more persons could be 
served. • - ' ' 

» * ~ * 

Recently H.E.W. (Project #OCD; CB, , 289) published a study by' 
Warren 'and Ferman of practice "In six states. The following, was one of 
their .conclusions : , . ' . 



pie agencies studied have followed national ^ends in that 
most have experienced a decreaise in' 'nximbej: Adoptive 



placen«nt8\ However « this tnask^ a countertrena of a 
greater number of adoptive placements of handicapped . 
children. Unfortunately* nost agencies are still placing 
only a ^smal'l proportion of these child^ren in their custo- 
dy. * The critical factor in increaisincr such placements 
seems to be the desiqnation of a special wrker to con- 
centrate on the placement of special-needs children . ' " 
This is especially true when the special worker is. part 
of a larger group that is able to provide her with ex^xa 
support (38:65) . 

. Regional models . • Large public amd voluntary agencies ofterf haye 
bremch offices scattered tbrou^out the state. Counties and cities 
may have a public agency and several voluntary agencies operating in.a - 
given locality. Consideration should be given by the state-operated 
systems to merger or regional ization of services. Defects' Qf the 
present state-supervised and state-administered systems are: 1) dupli- 
cation of service; 2) ' lack of stJuidardrzatioh — one branch may inter-: . 
pret policy different from another; 3) provincialism — branches tend to . 
look out for their own needs rather than work within the agency as a 
whole.. For example*, a. branch office may not recruit black families if 
it ha? no black children who need placement, while its next-door branch 
office might have the <^ldren; 4) "isolation — one adbption worker in an 
office of other services feels isolated arid lacks support and stimula- 
tion. Regional izat ion has proved effective where tried. States using 
regionalized services delivered by specialist adoption workers have 
been convinced that mox*e children are better served. 

. Combining public, and voluntary efforts . * Voluntary agencies and 
county public agencies could combine certain -tsisks for higher prodxac-^ 
tivity at lower costs. For exajnple, more and more agencies are jointly 
sponsoring recruitment' campaigns. Pooling staff and money, they launch- 
mass-media campaigns and share responses. This acftivity could be con- 
tinued into orientation of new applicants. Other types of activities 
readily. lend themselves to team efforts. . • * ~ 

.. . ^ - ' ■ _ . . _ - , ' , 

. Legal service . Legal services are costly. Most small private agen- 
cies do not. have a full-time lawyer. Biany ^y by the case. It would 
be better for .several small agencies to contribute toward emjployment 
of a full-time la%*yer to represent all of them. One might draw from 
the group of conscientioxis law school graduates who staff publi 
fenders* offices. This pool could be augmented by law students- ' In 
addition to being inexpensive, such teams would become especially 
skilled in adoption issues and therefore more productive than partr- 
time legal services . • • ' 

- ■ ' • ^ ' 

Utilization of volunteers . MOre agencies should use adoptive and 
foster-parents as team metaibers, not jxast as fund raisers., but as 
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— —^cm dttllwm. — In €km D«l«w»if«--vra«y, th« ASoptlon Resource 

Exdtmnqm is run by aOo^vm panmtsi in Tsxac,, th#y .recruit/ and screen 
applicant* > tn KanMs* York and Michigan, they provide poatplace- 
■jnt.aervicea. They can double or triple the service man-hours ^vail-' 
able. Agencies must becone less feasfbl of taking risks, and inusjt • 

- let nonprofesaionals assist in what liave previously been considered 
qply profess4^jtal tasks: 

Syt—w theory and Marketing strate«yies . These shouJ^d be utilized 
In the recruit»ent cff addption ftoilies. Demographic ^nta on each . 
oo«unity are available f roar the Census Bureau. Areas iittiere different 
kinds of people work and live can be outlined; on city' and CQunty maps. 
Hispanic, black and suburban neighborhoods are identifiable.^ 

. There is also a body of knowledge about m^keting strategy. 

Social workers using demographic data and ^marketing, strategy found more 
homes for more difficult-to-place children in le^s. time and using fewer 

. caseworkers than under the previous system « 

• '**t»»ork of special r eferral agencies . Each state, or at least, each' 

Zi^u^'^^"^' "^^Sf ^""^ agency dedicated solely tf^e. placem^t 
of hard-to-place children ' other agencies cannot place- ^Jrs agency or 
unit would concentrate solely on adoption. It would not charge fe€|s 
to parents. One of its express functions would be the transfer of its 
ea^ertise to other agencies throu^ consultation and training. 

Z -^^I"'^? purchase of adoptio n services . Earlier it was pointed oJt 
that adoption costs less than any other form of placement service. 
Adoption is also a cheaper and better way of providing nurturance for ' 
a child. It is economical for an agency that has children it cannot 
place to let another adoption agency place them and pay the cost. The 
problem is that most agencies do not have this kind of arrangement, 
and where it does exist, full cost of service, is not paid. All public ' ? 
agencies should have an arrangement for this/purchase of adoption serv- ' 
ices. New line-item appropriations are not necessary. It is possible 
to pay the costs from present fpstev care mojiey. 

• implemented subsidy programs. B^*^ adoption s^s^ias-programs 

can result in slalilar Social and coist benefits, yet many subsidy pro- • 
grane are designed to keep people from- using them. A major breakthrough 
would be for the federal government to underwrite costs, as it does 
other social welfare programs, 'and to allow the child's Medicaid eli- 
gibility to continue after the adoption. «iis would j>rovide^ incen- 
tive to families to take physically handicapped cKil'dren. Agencies 
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Canada and Great Britain, where no-cost* medical- care is available, have 
no difficulty in finding families. By not fully and broadly implement- 
ing subsidy, U.S. agencies and -the government are being pei4S-wise and 
pound-foolish. 
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~ ] , L— d»ic«hip and" atJtf r training , it la •urprXsTng, inrth* face of th« 
4 dreary pictUra of agericiaa and their ataff preblaqis and deflclenciaa 

that has baan palntedi; that any hard-to-place children _ha>|p.beon^ or are 
, being placed, mut they are, and this is due ni«iinly to the- presence in 

some agencies 6f strong leadership' and a well trained, experienced and 
well supported staff. The leader and staff .must be cooatiitted to adop-^ 
tion principles and must be willing to share with the family the risks 
involved. There isn't a substantial body of knowledge and experience 
about these placements that" give a sense of security to those involved 
in: them. Regardless of what is known, the placement may not work., 
nie competent leader encourages placements and supports staff while 

•* Realizing, there -wili be disruptions. .Fear of failure and an ppwilling- 

. ness by administration to view failure as a normal .consequence of these 
placements con4>inaf to prevent ageiicie^s from working with hard^to-place - 
chiTdren. . J . , 

• • 

Staf^f development and training curriculums for both foster 
care and adoption workers should be developed and Implemented with 
schools of social woric or colleges offering the B.S.W. degree. Agen- 
cies might also combine staff and trai,n tbem together. This would 
save time and money and improve agencies l^elationships as workers get 
to know one another. 

, Tmprovements in interstate placements and exchanges . Adoptxon re- 
source exchanges and listiifg services, excluding the' national, should 
change their focus and activities . * They exist- only becaxise an agency 
cannot place its own children and is looking for. A family somewhere 
else. The eacchanges' goal should eventually be to go out of business 
because agencies will have improved to the point that they are able to 
place mpst of their children thems'elves. Too few exchanges or listing 
' services perceive that they should be helping agencies to place chil- 
^ dren. themselves. Most are,passive»' rather than assertive. Thpy should, 
but do not, assume the adoption leadership in their communities. - . 

Exchanges should form regional, groups, like the New England 
Bxclbange, the Midwest Adoption Facilitating Service and the Rocky 
Motantain Exchange. The leadership shOTild come' together at least aiv- ' 
nually in a national conference. 

* • » . 

The interstate conipact is a way of assuring cooperation be- 
tween, states in the movement of a child, but, like many otAer things, 
' •* it can be effective only to the extent it is lived* ii^ tb. It can deal 
.. *«lth black market placements only if they are reported. 'However,. 

£here is no way or finding all the persons who just do not report, and ^ 
no real sanation if they are found. The coa5>act and t^he signato^ , 
states' larws or court rules shoxild require tiie judge at an adoption 
,■ court "hearing to determine whether the requirements of the compact haye 

• . be^n'met. ^ . " 




«<»P«ct atelnistratora ara raportad to Intarprat tha cooi- 
^ * proviaiona litarally and to dalay placamant. The aactibna of 
tha cbopact that dafina tha adminiatrator'a rola should ba reviaad to 
ba mada claarar, 

¥ • 

INDEPENDENT. ADOPTIONS ^ 

' ^ Indapandant adoptiona are those in which adoption is planned 
and ia^lemantad without participation of an organized social agency. , 
Ithara ara four ty^s of independent adoptiona: relative adoptions; J 
-^fit intermedia*Y^-.not for profit;. iritennedlary~for 

\. largest category of . independent adoptions is that of j»l«^ 

^^^^^r^iluT'^ frequently these involve a stepparent wiio'a66^ 

' The second category of independent adoptions is that of direct 
placement made -by the legal parent (s) to-so«Be one known to themT ~" 

The third category of independent adoption is that of inter- 
laadiary placement-- not for profit . This may or' m^ not involve"iI^ 
ment of the mother's expenses. In. such placements* the biological 
parent and prospective adoptiVe parents are usiially strangers. Deal- 
. them-are handled by an intermediary. Such placements are 

l-*^iff!f* direct placements, in?' that the biological and pro§pe'ctive 

adoptive parents are not known to each other and have limited knowledge 
of each other during and after the adoptive placement.- This form of 
Independent adoption is legal in 46 of the 50 states. 

■ ... ^ 

The fourth category of independent adoptions is that of black 
market a<toption, inteimedia ry for profit . The intermediary usually 
charges what the traf flCCf^ll bear. - ^ 



'* , practice closely related to black market adoption is that of 

. j^lalfylng a birth certificate. In thfese instances, no adoption pro- 
ceeding ocfcurs. The unwed mother is paid to enter the hospital under 
the name of the prospective payentat. The n«rt>om baby is then regis- 
tered as the legal diild or the prcfepective' parents. 

^<4r4: synmaryr relati^^ adoptions and diifect placements. by parents 

dxffer from intermediary placements, in that the per^ns adopting are 
related or Ijave been chose^ by the legal parent Cs) and exchange of 
"f**^ ^fjJ'^ i^nvolved. Money is always -ihvplved in black market adop- 

.tiori!By9a,may hp involved in'ahy intermdiaiary placements. The dividing 
line^ between j^ing ,for expenses'.and paying for the child can be thin. 

>«iat is a reasonablj^ fee for professional services the mother must 



J ■ ^ 

h«v*? What artt r«a»onabl« costs for h«r^ At- «rti«t point do these ex- 
ceed reasonableness and becone a bribe to the mother? 

THE SCOPE OF INDEPENDENT ADOPTIONS 

Here a9ain ye are handicapped by the absence of sufficient, 
. reliable data. No figttres are avaiXi^le on black market adoptions, f 
because data have never been elicited in any seports. In addition, 
the secrecy that sxirrounds the activity prohibits any real* grasp of 
its extent. ^ 

WHY IX)fiS A BLACK MARKET EXIST? 

History sho*« over and over again that the black market, 
flourishes whenever there are fei*er babies than there are persons who 
want to adopt then. From the standpoint of^those who want a child, 
there is now an acute shortage o^ infants. . The present situation has 
indeed created a "seller's"" market. 

Black market Adoptions als'o meet the needs of some tii^aarried 
mothers. . Some, particularly the* very young, aure afraid to go to social 
agenci'es/ fearing they may be reported to authorities. Others fear 
being connected to a "%*elfare" program, having to attend a c1B.nic, to 
<jualify for Medicaid; they prefer being paid for superior hospital 
services. Some are financially distressed and see the black market as 
a way to ease their poverty. Some feel that "society" *is getting a 
bargad.n, and they consequently are demanding a fee for giving "birth 
services." 

EXISTING LEGISLATION 

Five states have outlawed all independent adoptions, except 
for those of relatives — Connecticut, Delaware, Minnesota, Michigan and 
Massachtisetts. Several other states are working toward such legisla- , • 
tion. Most s^tes reqiiire a social investigation prior to the grant- 
ing of an adoption petition, for tiie purpose of supplying" the court* 
with information into the^Qwiture of the surrender of the child by the 
natiiral parent (s) ,. the manner of the placement, and the suitability of 
the receiving couple to reao: the dhild. Most of these investigations 
t^Uce place after the child has b^en placed — too late to prevent harm- 
ful placements . " "ik- . 

Serine states proscribe intermediaries or liniit their role. 
Oth^s specify that no money may be paid except for legitimate ex- 
pe^^s^ Un fortunate ly^,< some do npt define the terms "placement"' and 
"intermediary" or s'tipulat? only* that all expenditures in the adoption 
be itemized and sWbm te^by affidavit. 
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All statu havtt laws pr«v«ntin9 thrtuyTng *nd ••Hing of 

bUMn kMings, but aany of th*s« laws ars seriously insffsctivs. If a 
•tata has strict laws about who shall placa and how thls^all ba dona 
tha laws can ba circumventad maraly by having p/aranta go across stiita - 
bordars and having tha child physically placed in another state. The 
laws that govern -the legal>«y 6f the placeoent are those of the state 
in %mich the placement occurs, except for compact states. Black mar- 
ket profiteers tend to 6p3>ate in states where children are most 
available, and where interfeediari^es are allowed tcT function, a way to 
avoid any state importatioA law is .to transport the child "in utero.- 
Ihus the interstate compact can be avoided, since it applies to 
"children." 

■ « 

^ * 

Maijv courts and prosecutors do not vigorously enforce existing 
statutes. Iris^too many cases black market adoptions are not viewed as 
crimes,- or at best as victimless crimes. Agencies affiliated with the 
qhild Welfare League of America have detailed cases in which courts 
have referred flagrant violations to the prosecutor's office, but pro- 
secutions were not purs^ipd. Court calendars are clogged; the demand 
for all kinds of investibation exceeds ±:he resources to complete them. 
These seemingly not-so-i*portant cases fre pushed down the list of 
-priorities. To be effective, state law4 regarding adoption must have * 
sanctions strong enough to serve as a deterrent, and violators must be 
swiftly prosecuted. 

STRATEGIES * . 

Most citizens think black markef placements should be stopped. 
There is no such agreement on independent adoptions. Most adoption 
professionals would like to see all independent adoptions outAj^ed, 
although there is no proof they are harmful to children. Sonfe profes- 
sionals and most adoptive parents and citizen groups think it would be 
*rrong to give agencies a monopoly. This would reduce the chances of 
sooie couples to become adoptive parents. They believe that agencies 
arerf't so expert as - they clAim, and that loose licensing permits poor 
agencies to exist. Adoptive^ applicants fear the monopoly of agencies. 
What if they^e rejected? The majority of U.S. agencies do not have 
a grievance ot appeal route for prospective adoptive parents who are 
rfejected. ThAy d9 not want agencies to have the sole power of with- 
holding pa^^erythood from them. - ^ . 

Those in favor of outlawing independent adoptions believe that 
,this >puld resolve the problems of the black market and of amateurs in 
practice. Furthermore, they believ^ that only middle class to rich 
people can afford independent adop tion - and their monopoly of the" supply 
of available children would deny them to the poor. Th^ think that . 
only agency adoptions offer safeguards to biological parents, children 
and adoptive parents- . - 
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outlaw Inda'pandant plaeaaants with two conditional 1) iaprovad lioana- 
in9 and ragulation ot agancias^ and 2). aandatad griavanoa and appaala 
procaaaaa for appllcanta. ^ 

A middla ground aolution would ba aiaad in two diractionai 
1) Prohibit by fadaral law tha intaratata and foraign indapandant • 
placasMnt for profit. Ilia law should apall what ia profit aa 
oppoaad to raaaonabla f aaa and ahoiU.d contain tough aanctiona , pariiapa 
criminal panaltiaa. 2) Raquira that all contanplatad indapandant 
N-^lacenwnta ba i^vaatigatad prior to placanant. Thia would protact tha 
ch4.1d from baing placad in a poor aituation. It night anaura Jthat tha 
biological paranta racaiva aarvicaa and hava thair righta protactad. 

In addition to any changaa in law» tha n6at inportant action 
ia tha education of tha judiciary on thia aubjact. Hiia might ba 
achiavad through articlaa' in appropriate joumala, tha isauance of 
position papers by tha adp^niatratora of courts .to judgea, and tha 
insertion of adoption content in judicial saad.nars. 

INTERCOUNTRY ADOPTIONS 

As has been noted, i^enever the demand for babies exceeds 
their availability in agencies, the adoptive applicants* search ba- 
cooies more intense and far-ranging. Applicants not finding children 
in this country have sought then in others. In the 1940s and 1950s 
European children, tAe most . desired, were placad here. As European 
coiintxies developed their own capacity to place, fewer children were 
placed outside. In the late 1960s a number of Canadian children Were 
placed with American cox^les . Although this flow has decreased, many 
Csmadian Indian children still find hones with U.S; families. Today, ' 
except for relatives amd a few children known to- the families, few 
children from Exirope move to the U.S. The i^^r activity in inter- 
country adoption for. the last 15 years has been with Asian and O.S.- 
parented children in Chii>a, Korea, and Vietnam, and more recently 
cblidren from South and Central America.- Intercoxintry adoptions rep- 
resent a small proportion of the total manber of adoptions in the U.S. 
In 1974^ ^lare were 4770, am increase of 149% from 1968, when the 
figure was^612 (37) . 

PHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATION . ^ 

- The ethics of '"intercountry adoptions have always been contro-' 
versial. Some political, opponents view the practice as amother exaai^le* 
of the eaq>loitation of the %rar-tom or xlnderprivileged coxmtries by 
U.S. citizens. 
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— On th m othT h*nd^ tbmxm mxm groupa ltd a^tfnotmm in thm U.S. 

thMt mximt to mxpmnd aultlMzvlM child w«lf«r« pro9r«u In und«r- 
prtYtlmgmd eoontrlM. Many bcgu^'^umtor religious auspices and 

«r« basad on th« xaliglQu* ballaf that ona should ainlstar to tha poor. 
Adoption is ona part of-a larga-prograa, and Is first attas«>tad in tha 
child s country. Thm ^oals ara to provida local or intamational ra- 
soArcas to aaat children's naada .and to -facilitata tha davalopawnt of 
local progrartr^M) that -ehildra^i's sarvicaa will continua to ba a^^il- 
abl# in tha f«tAr^^>" 

•ma philoi(5phical issua to ba rasolvad is undar %#hat circw- 
stancas .U.S-., ^Itisans or agsnciaa should ba allowad to angage in intar- 
country adoption. Tha Child Half ara Laagua has takan tha position 
that countriaa should ba halpad to davalop thair oim child walfara 
aarvicas. It ±s not appropriata only to look for childran. to adopt 
and bring hara, without a strong coanitaant to improving tha aituatlon 
in thair hosMland (28). • , 



Thara ara also axtfamaly practical problaaw in iaiplamanting an 
intarcountry adoption program. Intamational adoption procaduraa are 
coavlax. Thara ara dlffarancas among countriaa as to what oonstltutas 
a legal, termination of parental rights and %«ho are eligible adoptive 
parents. U.S. agencies often do not know of ' trustworthy, licensed 
agencies in other countries. Private individuals and cltl^n groups 
are negotiating for placements in foreign oountrlea with little knowl- 
edge of the diplomatic consequences. Some st^te agencies are being 
forced, as a result of citiren lobbying efforts, to study applicants 
for foreign adoption while applicants for their own children must wait. 

SOLUTIONS TO THE PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 



Relief from the problems of complexity, diversity and lack of 
knowledge would involve a opmbinatlbn of compilation, codification and 
training, me natioAal Adoption leadership should collect and dis- 
seminate precis of the laws of the countries Involved. A better reme- 
dy might be to- urge the United Nations to establish an interaatiooAl 
adoption code. Whiciiever course is chosen, more and better training 
in these areas should be offered practitioners. * 



The problem of the "uz^rofessional placement groups" might be 
resolved through regulation. But what kind? A major responsible 
international agency. Holt Adoption Program, and several responsible 
citizen grotqps are pressing for this remedy. Consideration should be 
given to whether the concept is %rorkable-. A major focus should be 
sanctions that could be brought for noncompliance. The only alte'ma- 
tiveto self-regiilatlon is goverxm»it regulation. T»xis could be 
accoB(pliShed by amending the Imigration and Naturalization Code to 
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h9 «ppcov«d by th« individual stata. An adoption official within th« 
•tata would judga tha pvopriaty and suitability of tha plao— a n t. 

Tha coat of intarcountry adoptions can ba handlad in aavaral 
ways. P«ad.liaa could ba aakad to baar all of tha costs, or to shara 
thsM with tha local gotra rn aa n ty or tha goVa xu a aii t could pay in toto. 
Tha daciaion would ba mada by aach local 9ov«mMnt. Quaationa about 
sarvicas should ba raisad in in^taneas whara any g ov a rn sw n t e^oaaa to 
pay tha full cost of intamational adoption * if it is not providing 
tha saaa aarvioaa to ita own childlran. 

ISSUES SURROUNDING ADULT ADOPTESS SEEKING 
INFORMATION AND/OR THEIR BIOLOGICAL PARENTS 

A naw'pxoblaai for adoption practitionars involvas tha adoptad 
adult who' raquasts Idantifylng inforaartion ab^t hia or har biological 
paranta. Tha isauas poaad by this ara ccaiplax and dafy aiapla solu- 
tions. It is a aarious problasi that amst ba addraaaad. Thara Is a 
paucity of rasaarch and guidalinas in this araa* and tha raaaarch that 
doaa axiat was carriad out with snail groups, and with rasults that 
ara fraq u a n tly contradictory. 



Tha first problaa is ona of assassaant. Is tha saarch for 
information haalthy or pathological? Tha rasponsa aaong practitionars 
is dividad. Scatt viaw as pathological tha naad to saak information 
about tha parants, or to maat tha parants. Othars aaa thia aa a 
normal stap in tha formation of idantity by -adoptad aAilts, who saak 
to end thair "ganaalogical bawildaiMnt. " As a first stap, it is 
important for a practitionar to aort out how hS or aha faals about 
this, bacausa what ona ^Q^am or does not do in thaaa cases will fl^ in \^ 
part from this initial determination. ) 



Oivisivanass and a lack of unanimity mark the responses to all 
questions being discussed on this iss,ue. lOtat is clear, however, is 
that more adult adoptees are returning to agenciea and asking for 
infoxmation. Increasingly, requests are made for medical hiatory, the 
whereabouts of siblings, the social background of^iological p»ents, 
and — the final, most sensitive issue — identifying information about 
biological parents > including n^ones and addresses (18:33). 



Agencies are confused aboxxt their role. Moat Relieve they 
should give nonidentifying infoxmation and do so. But ev*en hmre there 
is controversy. Should one tell all7^ Should social pat^logy be 
'shared? Should subjective and sometimes erroneous speculations and- 
conclusions of former caseworkers be told to adoptees? There is strong 
resistance to Staring pathology that does not seem to have a definite 
bearing on the adoptees * developBsnt. Should agencies give any 
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n o nld a wtlgying infor—tiow •117 tt w thornl«»t iw ^~ »urround thm 
Vivlfig o£ identifying infonMtion th«t oould iMd th« adoptM to find 



th^biologioal pmnta. Th« cultural and historioal tradition of U.S. 
•doptiona haa h—n to cloak tha adoption with aacracy and kaap eonf 1- 
dMtlal tha naMia of tha biological paranta. niia la dona to protact 
™ "doptiva , paranta froa intarfaranea in child roaring froa tha 
natural paranta, to protact tha child froai tha atigaa oiP illagitimacy 
and/or othar pathology, and to mnmnxm that tha biological paranta may 
iMd thalr lim fraa fr«M tha barm that tha knowladga of th* child 'a 
birth and placaMnt aight c«uaa. Bott^adoptiva and biological paranta 
vara aaaOrad thia conf idantiality. s^^-nt. 

In all but four atataa yarioua adoption raoorda ara aaalad by 
^Jl^urt. Lam indicata that tha racorda may ba ^panad only for good 

Aganclaa ara raacting^ a variaty of waya. Soma hold that 
thjy cannot and will not giva^ iditntifying information without court 
ordar. Othara aay thay can gi^ it only with tha biological paranta* 
panaaaion^ which thay m—k. still othara giva idantifying informa- 
tion aolaly and aimply oA tha baaia of tha adoptaaa* raquaat. Thair 
rationala la that tha adult adoptaaa' right ia paramount to that of 
tha^adoptiva or biological paranta'. Littla ia known about how thaaa 
lattar two groupa faal, alnca moat of tha paraona apaaking out on 
laaua coma from aganciaa or adoptaa groupa. 

Tha complaxity of tha iaauaa inclu^jl^ttaationa about tha 
athica of giving information about aibllnga^Krticularly if thay ara 
minora. Savaral major court aulta hava baasTfilad raquaating tha 
court to raaolva thaaa iaauaa. 



All^iagh thara ara as yat no univaraally accaptad procaduras 
for past adpptlona, savaral staps ara indlcatad for praaant and futura 
onaa 



- * • - 

Both biological and adoptim parants must be inforaed 
about and praparad for the possibility €hat the adoptaa may search 
for birth parents. 

2) Agencies should ask,J»^ adoiptive and biologi^ral parents 
tc^inform them in writing how they would like the agency to handle any 
adbptae request for information. 

3) Biological parents should be asked what social information 
not having a bearing >on the child's developawnt they would like to be 
revealed to the child and the adoptive family. 
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4) — tiolo g icia p»rwta «twad b# u r y ^d to glv th » • g< ncy 

Mdioal history infoxvfttion that might h«v» futur« slgnif lo«no«* mo it 
oan b« p*« » »d on. 



5) Zf iiblinga aro plaood in difforont *doptiv« faadLlloa* 
••oh fMily should •dvis* th^ •gmcy wh^th^r thoy woiild lik^ th« oth«r 
sibling to knom thsir idMtity. and yh^r«sbouta. 

6) rhm adoptiv* child's background should b« shared with 
adoptivo parantSr in wri-ting. 

7) , Ag^ncidte wist str«agth«n and axt«nd postadoptlon s^rvic«« 
to both biological and adoptivo faailias* to h«lp thsM cop* with an 
adopt*«*a quest for infozvation. 



In addition, r«s«arch and dio n stration pro j acts .should 
"gathar information on tha aost •fficisnt and halpful nathods for 
dMling with this phanosMnon, as wall as its laqal aspacts. 

THE ROLE OF THE LEGAL SYS^tE^ 

Itiia papar has SMmtiooad problsMS in adoption causad by con- 
flicting, vagua or nawly ijit«rpr«tad laws, as wall- as by attomays, 
jtjdgaa and social woricars who ara poorly pr«tparad and -unsophisticatad 
ragarding adoption. Tha following is an alaboration and sundry of 
thaaa Issuaa. 



STATUS OF LAWS 



lUB^X 



Tha' temiluition and adoption laws acroaa tha country vary and 
in aoM cases conflict. 1) JtalinquishsMnt procaadings diffar in thair 
raquiraawnts and avan in th^r affactiva datas; yost are still volun- 
tary* although thara is strong ao v swa n t to judicial termination. 

It ia not clear whether one state's guardianship can be transferred 
to another. 3) Notification and involvesMnt of putative fathers varies 
from place to place. 4) Subsidy laws vary in eligibility and duration. 
5) Most states do not have effective means of preventing interstate 
blacX market placaaient. • ' ' 

The number of interstate placements is growing, and more uni- 
.fozm lagislation among states is necessary. COrrent attempts to 
create modal' termination and subsidy laws may be helpful, but do not 
go far enoo^. Nhat's needed .is a ogm^lete model adoption* code that 
^ajluld. provi/le guidelines for every aspect of adoi>tion, from freeing a 

^^^xild thro«ig^ court, finalization. / 

• ■ • - ■ 

% The quality of legal representation available to children, 

biological parents and adoptive parents varies widely. It is thought 
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that aost attomoyg feandlin^ •<tot»Liow«r<l<e*d c*a*« do woe h<mdl» 

•fiOM9t» of thm to dovolop tho klitd of knovlodg* « •p«ol«aiat should 
h«v«. p«rtlcul«rly with th« imw oonpiioatlon*. ipiKrlallata *r« fow 
bmuM lawyers My pr«f«r worm wimd or chAllsftgln? casosi it should 
^ that Adoption casss do not pay wsll. Training of lawysrs 

Might ba inprovod in law achoolby aaalng that a unit of tha faaiily 
law curricula addraaaaa. adoption, iaauaa. Practicing law Inatitutaa 
can ba of farad on thaaa topics. Nora artlclaa fehould ba'placad in law 
loumala. Aganciaa and organisatlona ahould pool raaouroaa and ahara 
a cadra of attornaya. Aganciaa ahould alao hava thaaa attomoya rap- 
ra^ailt adoptiva paranta in court, or, if thia ia not poaa'ibla* pay 
lagal faM for an attorney. Lagsl coata ahould ba included in tha 
axpenaaa of a child 'a placMwnt* which ahould not ba boma by adoptiva* 
paranta. 



^ Social workara should bacoaM familiar with lawa of avidanca 
and taatinony. Caaa racorda ahould ba kapt in auch a way that thay 
ara. useful toola ahould tha clianta hava to ooaw to oouzrt. workara 
nMd halp to daal with thair faalinga about tastifylng^'againat" thair 
client. Evidence ahould be aiftad to raaova cultural or racial biaa. 
Morkera and aM*a can be trained aa paralegal aaaiatanta and could 
aubatantially reduce the tlaw a lawyer haa to ac^nd on a caae. 

Judgaa alao need orientation and training. Meanwhile, there 
♦re aooM pressing isaxies that hava^'CSlbe reaolvid. Perhapa taak ' 
forcea of lawyers, social «#orkera and paychiatripta could aieet and 
fonaulate position papers on the following ieauea: 

1) Due process consideration in notice and hearing of puta- 
tive fa there vs. social service considerations of tiaely placesMnt and 

confidentiality. 

\ 

, Ti* What constitutes reasonable grounds for termination of 
parental rights? 

Mhat is acceptable evidence of pareataX ua£itaaaa7 
What are rights of foster parents vs. biological parents? 
Rights of putative fathers vs.- rights of uxsaarried aothers. 

6) Adoptive parents representing theswelves in court. 

7) Different standards of evidence in independent vs. agency 
adoption. ' 

8} Failure to enforce rftatues prohibitizig interaediary place- 
■ents. ' . 



3) 
4) 

5) 
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13)' What are the zrights of foster fxaxex^ts to^bring auctions 
for custody? • • ^ _ 

ROUS OF THE FEDERAI- GOVERNMENT 

* " - •* - 

What should be the role of the federal government in the wel- 
fare field? .We can prcibably trace the debate back to the Federalist 
papers or earlier r and cam be sure that it will continue decadjps into 
the future. The trend frcm. the 1930s and the passage of the Social 
SebiOrity Act until recently, was toward increase federal involvement. 
^ We now se^ efforts to curtail federal intervehtibn in all areas . Pro?- 
posals for.a blocdc grant to states for etllk social seirvices.is evidence 
that this .is the new ddlrection. ' 

Child welfeure services have improved only thsough strong 
federal leadership and financing. The CShildren's^Biaireau was in^ru- 
mental in that improvement, Siat the gains seem to liave been weakened ^ 
by the- fragmentation of responsibility for children *s services through* 
but B.EpW. • ' . , ' 

• ' The Oliphant. study on AFDC foster care and an examination of 
reventte sharing indicate that children's services get less of the re- 
- soTirces when they have to compete-.with stronger interest -groups on the 
locll level (26>. ^ 

Fewer mamdated ^ildren's services amd more local options will" 
result in we^er programs. Among child welfaure services, the lion's 
^hare will probably go to day care auid child abuse ptograms. Less ^ 
wi±i*be^pportioned to .adoption or return homes for children in foster 
care* „ * . , 
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We reconmend that the federal government takei- a . stronger 
stanch* . ' ■ * ' - 

D^The Children's Bureau should be'" strengthened. 

I 2) The ^ Children's Bureau leadership rull!' s!lli(!>uld be augmented. 
Consultation etnd specialist staff should be expemded. A national 
rPexmluience Plamning Unit'*, should be creaJted, pei^aps with resjponsi- 
"l>ility for planning ^nd Iforpilating; policies . euid strategies for re- 
turning foster childrdin hom^r as well as placing them. in adoptive " 
homes. Tasks should include research^, data .collection on problems, 
'and ziatlonwide implementation rof solutions.. Guidelines for pracstice 
and administrative systems • shoulid be designed and of fered to agencies' 
and local govemment3« Consultation and training should be arranged. 
Regional staff -may have to be augmented. The Children "s'^ixreau should 
be an information center, shaurlng information and giving help on 
Children's problems and agency services, in a much broader and deeper 
way than is new possible. 

3) Adoption' should not be considered as It traditionally has 
heen-^ — a form of substitute family care alongside foster care and insti- 
tutionalization. Tt should be seen ats part of a larger constellation 
of services employed to provide children with permanence (a continuous, 
stable^^ociurturant environitfent) . Return to biological parents should 
also be a goal, viewing adoption in this way has: certain benefits. 
It makes it cleaur that children aure the focus of the service; aj 
does not mean finding children for fSuhllies, but flndinq^amflies for 
children. If exnphasizes. to the biological parents that, there is a 
range of options a vai laddie to them, and that they can be helped to 
keerp their children if they choose. Such a "permanence" teeun would 
need better linkage to homemsdcers, day care and other supportive ser- 
vices thcui now exists. * 

^) The federal government should r^mdate and fxmd "restoration 
or "permanence" services; they should not B&Ja local option. A higher 
federal share in f unding^^ shoiild be assigned ro these services than to * 
foster care or. institutionalization. The match should be on a sliding 
scale, w±tti the most successful states receivxiig— ajwrre favorable ratio 
Adequate monitoring would be necessaizy. Restoration -Vtftd permanence 
services would prove "cost-effective in the long run. 

5) Case- tracking and auditing units should be set/) 
dated and federally i ill JUL! T system-; * Drifting ania purposele \ 
services are cos^ny in lives and money. ^^^^ 






€) Medicaid programs should be interlocked with stabsidxzed 
aidoption to provide medical services in the roost cost-ef fectiVe Vay. 
Federal financial participation should be avail.able. to states for sub- 
sidy progreuns. ' 
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7) Funding and leadership should be maide available for an 
interlocking system of state, regiomGL and national adoption resource ^ 
exchanges . V ^ . . ^ * 

* 8) Grants-in-aid should be made as seed money to newly / 
emerging specialist agenci^ concentrating onr placement of hard-to- 
place children and to groups of agencies wishing to regionatlize serv- 
Ices*' ' ■ . ' ' « . * 

9)- Funding and encouragement shoxild be offered to parent and ^ 
citizen, advocate grpiflps . 

\ . ' ■* ■ * 

lO) OSte federal government ^ould no ^longer just design model 
laws, Vno matter what the scop6? it shoxild design the model for the* 
entire system. For example r a xnodel' subsidy law Is a small part of a* 
larger system needed to implement this prograi^-model administrative 
sys tents, flow; chetrts, forms, admiiiistrative ^Sahuals, systems for 
financing subsidy, ^md models for staff and community education.. 

' il) Training . aiJpeaurs at the top of roost staff needs-assessment 
lists « All of . chiiy %telfare suffers f rcnn a lack* of it. Althouc^ the 
cAviOixs solution to insufficient staff is more staff, child welfare 
workers could do more work more effectively if they were better 
trsmied. And management needs leadership development cotirses^ Ideally^, 
child welfare institutes could be scattered throughout the U.S. Affili^ 
ated with colleges and univers^ities , they could provide professional, 
as well ats_ in-service,, training* Faculty could be drawn from existing 
agency staff; Schools cotald serve: ais -centers for" research |gid as com- 
pilers of information from'' the field. Exchamge classes could be 
€u:k'anged with other* professional schools — law, medicine and busihess.V 

12) Pxrrchase of adop-tlon services, shoiild be advocated. 

- Short of a strong, aggressive leadership position that mandates 
service, HJE.W. 's role will be a rather ineffective holding action 
against erosion of services. There will be no strong national presence 
that speaJCs to the needs of children and "serves the interest o£ all . " 
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INTRODUCTION 

This paper identifies issues and problems in the provision^ 
utilization and effectiveness of child welfare services to minority 
group children and their families, and analyzes *them in the light 
of current literature, unptiblished opinions by child welfare 
administrators and practitioners, and research reports. The policy 
. and program iji^lications of this analysis are set forth, and 
^3trategies and goals for^ the future 5U2|;,^suggested. Although the 
: . focus is on black children and families , the policy in5>lications 

may relate equally to children of other minority groiJi>s whose sociaa . 
circumstances are similar* 

■ . • 

The field of child w&lfaxB is a sjpeoialized field of social 
work concerned with '•providing social services to children and yotang 
people v^ose parents are unable to fuJLfill theii; Clii Id- rearing 
responsibilities, and whose communities f al^' to provide the resources 
and protection that children and families require." (Kadushin^ 
ig74, p. 5.) This definition provides the broad perspective for 
focus on minority children, placing services to these groups within 
the aims, responsdLbilities and conmitments of the field and the ' 
general society. 

Concern with the needs of black children is both timely and 
relevant. Many of the issues and problems raised in relation to 
minority-group children, especially blacks, parallel those affecting 
children and families in the general population. Thus, the charges 
. ^ that Anierican child we If are^ programs, rooted in the English Poor 
. • Laws, are less concemlSi with protecting children than with punish- 
ing parents; that program- organization contributes to family break- 
down rather tham strengthening family life; and that the society 
pays lip service to a commitment to children cure manifestations of 
the "overall state of inadequacy^ amd deficiency in the conception - 
and in^lementation of child welfare services. 

/ ■ 

Perhaps the most^^mprehensive analysis of the condition 
of children in Americcm Moiety is the report of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Mental Health of Children (1970). The CommissiCTi charged 
that "this nation, the richest of all world powers, has no Tin-ified 
national coimnitment to its children and yoirth. " The report also 
charged that we lack a meaningful investment in children at the 
national, coimnunity and personal levels, emd as a consequence 
millions of American children are "ill fed, ill housed, and ill 
educated." Among the Commission's most striking findings is tfte 
need for mental health services )fy almost 10 millioh persons wder 
age 25. ' 

\ 
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Itishln su9gest:ed t:hat child %#elfare services may be 
categorized as siqpportlve (services that help Intact fauallies 
carry oiit their role) ^ supplenentary (services that protect the 
family and/or guarantee its stability) , or substitutive (services 
that offer alternative living arrangements for children until ^ 
parents are able to resume care ar^^^^tRrafi this is Ixnposslble, off.er 
a permetnent nurturing envlrbnbent roc^x^il^en). Using this 
categorization, one sees Increased knowSttedge, significant instances 
of Inqproved services, and a gfeneral heigl«.e|ki^g. of . consciousness 
of the need and valiie of services at !^ch>K^these levels. It 
Is aippaurent,^ ho%rever, that the predomlnan||»gP^ is one of 

deficiencies, gaps ^and lukewarm commitment In-'the nation's child 
welfare aurremgements. 

If the foregoing describes the prevailing situation for 
children in general, the situation for bl^cktauid other minority-- 
group children is worse. This is true becau^fc of their pecixllar 
status and condition In, society and, InqportanAy, because- of the 
fnrevalling negative attitudes toward them and t%eir families. 
The view that minority-group children receive insufficient, 
inadequate amd often inappropriate services is widely held both 
by minority- and majority-groxap spokesmen. 

iBillingsley auid Giovannoni (1972) attributed the. social 
ext ' surrounding the lives of blacks to the racist attitxides 
that IdLmlt or prevent their access to the opportunities of the 
society. Focusing on black adolescent girls, La,dner found that 
stereotyping and denigration of black women was related to racism. 
Pouissaint and Ccmex (1975) , commenting on racism, pointed to the 
social conditions' — poverty, tinCT5>loyment, poor housing, discrimina- 
tion — xmder %^lch black people live as the cause of many of their 
problems. A child's life chances are to a significant extent ^ 
determined before his birth. Poussaint and Comer observAJ that 
black women have often carried their baibies without benefit of a 
balanced^ diet and adequate medical care , and thus their children 
run the risk of illness, weakness and mental retaurdation. 



At the root is racism. Almost without exception, this 
declaration has been made by black scholaurs, child welfare 
practitioners and men on the street - 

The system of child welfare services in this country is 
failing black children. It is our thesis that the failure 
is a manifest result of racism; that racism has pervaded 
the development of the system of services; and that racism 
persists in its present operation. 




fccisB aanif^sls xts«lf in the present systen of 
in three aajor ways: 1) the kinds of services 
developed are not sufficient to the special situation 
of black children; 2) within the system that has 
developed, black cdiildren are not treated equitably; 
and 3) . efforts to change the systesi have been 
incomplete and abortive. (Billingsley and Giovannoni, 
1972, p. 3) 

The debate over transracial aidoption provides a telling 
example of the concerns of blacks about racism, highlighting %rfaat 
bla<dcs perceive as the deficiencies, gaps and inconsistencies in - 
the child %relfare system, and how these are related to their 
condition in society, whethe^ or not oae agrees with the view of • 
many black profession2tls and laymen (that transraci2a adoption 
posed "a growing threat to the preservation of the black family" 
(New Yttrk Tines , April 9, 1972)). 

Given the goal of the child weLfare field to exiable faxailies 
within a plurarli^tic society to pro^n^ a nurturing erivironment , 
for children, this discussion will ^larify the conflict between the 
child welfare needs of black and otMJt iiiinority--group children and 
families and the goals of the field, ad well as the discrep2mcy 
between policy and practice in child wi^lfare program^. 

The provision of strategic ^fpproaches and. resources to 
increase the adequacy of child rearing is serioxisly lacking in i 
child welfare programs serving minority populations. The roots 
of this deficiency caui be found in the philosophy and in^lementation 
of soci2LL policies dealing with income maintenance programs*. This 
philosophy holds, * in essence, that' limited spending for 'grants ta 
families will enhance incentive, while meeting- full financial need 
will destroy it.' Jones (1975) pointed to several pernicious 
effects of this approach: 1) the^^^ocial worker is reduced to being 
a- buf f er between the client and tne larger sobial system, assisting 
the client to adjust to unsatisfactory living conditions; 2) direct 
practice methods aore thus limited to emphasis on the client's 
"personal- problems, with little or no attention"' to commxmity 
^ction and social strategy, etc.; 3) xanr^ailistic solutions, such as 
eii5>hasis on jobs when none exist, espe&ally for unskilled minority 
group persons, are attempted;' and 4) programs «re left with a focus 
on family planning. and/or problems considered the result of the 
minority person's •* deprived'* or deviant" life style^ 

Child welfare programs stemming from such a philosophy are 
destined to fail because their premise is faulty. Evidence for 
this conclusion is found in a report by Fanshei an^ Grundy (1975), 
who surveyed the child welfare program in New York^ity. The 
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report described the* condition of blacks and other Minorities In 
the child welAnre system, and questioned the field* s real covBltment 
to preservation of the natural t^L\y by supporting it. A striking 
and relevai^t fdLndlhg %ras that among the nearly 27,0O0 children in 
care in New York, one out of two is black and one out of four is 
Puerto Rican* *Over 80% of the children in care in New York are 
. black or members of other minority groups. That blacks, are dis- 
proportionately represented in the child welfare system %«as shown • 
again in a 1973 national survey by the Boys and Girls Aid Society 
of Eugene^ Oregon. This study revealed tha^ alttiough bla^ diil- 
dren totaled less than 20% of the children adopted in 1973, they 
ooo^posed 40% of the backl'og of children waiting for adoption. 
(Quoted in Black Child Development Institute [BCDl] , October ^1974 . ) 
A ma^or goal of child welfare is asstirihg and protecting the right 
of every child to a nurturing envxronment. The first order of 
defense in this connecf^ion is the restoration of the natural 
family. Given Famshel and Grundy's finding that the mean number of 
years ^irf 'care for chiT^en in New York exceeded five years, and 
Kadushin's finding that the older children whom he studied spent 
em. average of three amd one-half yeeurs in foster care prior to 
adoption, and given the evider^e that black and other minority 
children are overrepresented among these children, the spirit and 
goal of restoring the natural family face a serious challenge. 
Specifically, one' sees ar serious gap between the goals of setting 
specific time limits fo^ substitute care and providing effective 
review of the progress of the faaiily* 

An area in which th^ goals of child welfare and the needs of 
minorities^ aure at odds is in the development of objective and 
feasible criteria by which family dysftinction may be recognized. 
The failure to develop these meeins has been recounted on numerous 
platforms and. in the literature. (Joint Commission on Children, 
1970; Chestang, 1971 y. New York Times , i972; Finley, ^973; Jones, 
197:i, 1975; and Silcott, 1975.) The central theme emphasizes the 
misrepresentations, zoisunderstandings and distortions of black 
family life and the relationship between these and the inadequacy 
of child welfare services. Billingsley (1968) sought to dispel 
some of the myths amd distortions about black families by showing 
that these families are embedded in am inequitable sociail system. 
Jones (1975) and Silcott (1975) miide similar points. The core issue 
is the removal from- their h^ies of black and other minor it y-gro\ip 
children because of neglect ot adbuse, when the basic cause of the . 
family's dysfunction is ^poverty. Social agencies and their agents, 
acting on the ^presu2:4>^ion that poverty and its attendant conditions 
necessarily warremt removal of children, in effect sxibject these 
families to standards more rigorous than those/ for families in 
general. The collective racism of the society and the individxaal 
raci-sm of some practitioners may play a role in this^ situation. 
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but beyond this we are without objective and - feasible means of 
identifying real family dysfunction. 

The problem is aggravated by the frfljLure of many agencies 
to equip their staffs with adequate knowledge about black aiid other 
minority groups, family styles and social organization. When. the. 
deficiency of. financial resources and the disproportionate number 
of minority families in the child welfare system combine with 
negative attitudes and the, ignorance of staff regarding the^e 
grox^s, the goals of child^ welfare as related to minorities 
become abstract ideals without the possibility of realization. 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK AND ASSUJ^IONS 

The basic premise of this pe^T is that black and other 
rnxnority-grot^- children and their families m in need of the 
same range of services required by all children and\amilies in 
society. The st^l^ii^^ black children and families in the child * 
welfare system, h^^Sever, cannot be discussed apart ^rom their 
status and condition in the society "Vt J^rge.' Over the^last ' 
decade, the literature has be«^ . reple'tk^ with discussion of the 
intact of the social inequities confronting black and other 
-minority children and families. Cfenkins and Morrison, 1974.) 
This vrriter (1972) suggested that the social problems confroAting 
black people can be categorized as follow^,: social injustice, 
societal inconsistency, and personal impotence. These three 
conditions, together with a 'style of coping and adapting to their 
negative effects, coi^pose - the essence of the black experience. 
Through an examination of these conditions, ve can sharpen our 
understanding of black culture and its imfiortance in planning \ 
child welfare se3?1n.ces for this group. -Much of the current researd^i 
in child developmek^and cultural anthropology sxiggests that minor- 
ity populations, incrb^ng their cultiores and personality traits, 
are best understood not*'*by>. traits ox* categories, but through a 
description of the relatioilships between them and their social 
environments. Approaches- Ap personality theory that seek to 
understand people by listing^of traits etre not useful- W. Mischel 
(1968) noted the clear finding of contemporary personality psychol- 
ogy that every person responds^dif ferently to the ^ame -objective ' 
stimulus. I 

■ .. ) ' - ■ 

How then shall we find our way through the' maze of individual 
differences to a path that gives consistency to our understanding 
of the i?elationships between the minority person's culture and 
character and his social environment? The writer sugges^ts that we 
strive f for, clearer and more precise descriptions of the prbcess by 
which the minority person deals with the conditions surrounding 
his existence. . ' • 
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^ Social injustice refers to the denial of legal rights. 
Although in recent years there has been a diminution of the 
flagrant displays of this fozm of discrisinatidn, there rwpalns 
anple evidence of its presence. The Civil Righta Act of 1964^ 
the Voting Ri^ts Act of 1965, and vyriad af f irsative-action progr< 
suggest that the heritage of segregation and Jia Croir is still a 
potent infringssient on the legal rights of black people, though 
di scrisination is expressed in politer f^tm. Social injustice 
further inplies lapses in inplement^Jig the legal protection 
mandated by the Constitution and ninrcniny federal and state codes. 

The effect of these lapses is to limit the access of blades 
and other minority groups to opport^unities for eoqployment, hrrt6.th 
care, education and^ in many instances, equal protec t ion besore the 
courts. Evidence for these assertions is seen in a ocmparMon of \ 



median incomes of ^black and white families. In 1969, SOyof black 
families, conpaired with 17% of white families, had incomes below 
the poverty linjt. (Profiles of Children, 1970.) Poverty is a 
pernicious cc^ulition that threatens the physical as well as the 
psychologica^ywell-being of blacks* The rate of maternal deaths . 
among blac^sper l0O,00O'live births was twice that fo^ the white 
population. SisuLlarly, while the infant mortality^T«te has been 
declining since 1940, blacks are behind here, too, bj^ about 15%. 
(Profiles of Children, 1970.) If %re assume the importance of care 
by the mother dvuring the first years of life, here again we find a 
disparity between black and white children. The pr oportion of black 
mothers in the labor force whose children \inder age 3 must be cared 
for -while she works exceeds by nearly 100% the proportion of such 
%^ite mothers. Similar differences in the relati^fe status of black 
and iirtiite families can be found in almost every area ( The Social 
and Economic. Condition of the Blade Population in the U.S. 
(1972)). Significant improvements have been made in the last decade, 
but unequal opportxinity and uneqgdal treatment of blacks in American 
society 'persist. t ^ 

1 

' Societal inconsistency refers to the more subtle destructive 
forces in society, denoting the sense of personal rejection of black 
persons through the manners, morale and traditions of society, and 
expressing the rejection of blacks, through infonial mean» in 
person-to-person tramsdctions. It is in^ortant y:> dist^|||gui2 
between social injustice aurvi societal inconsistency becau^ A^" 
though the former can potentially be redressed in the courts, the 
latter represents negative attitudes, held by many membersrof the 
dominant society, not subject to change by legal intervention. 
Negative attitudes are a critical aspect of the black condinlion, 
because they are experienc^ed by blacks as personal assaults one 
self-image and self-esteem^^;^--Confronted by social injustice, the 
black person c^n z;etreat to ^roup s^pports ar^ the protection of his 
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that hm, MM' tai indiyldual, is not singled o«t for dis- 
: and denigratloQ. In the case. of societal inconsistency , 
the individual wist consider alone the iii^lic8t4^s of 
*^ aspersions, cast on his personal sense of value, wortl/aztd 
dignity. 




A sense of personal iapotence ' is the consequence of es^sure 
to social injustice and societal inconsistency. It not only 
diminishes feelings of autonosv and self-%#orth, but generates 
^MMlixi^M of fear, inadequa^ and! insecurity in blacks regardless 
social dass^ although these feelings are behaviorally laore 
' ""^l* poor. 
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ns have had to develop patterns of response that 
A«h or othervise cope with the deleterious and 
corrosive ^Cf^c^ of these conditions on their dignity as human 
beings. It is these patterns of response that are the essence of - 
blade culture. 



The black person finds emotional solace within the black - 
lity. Here aife the cooiforts of family, the protections of 
stqiportive institutions such as churches, fraternal organizaticms 
and civil rights groups. Here the black person has an c^iportunity 
to build self-esteem through the_ exercise of talents and skills, 
to develop a sense of periBcxial identity through endxiring relation- 
■**iP« ''ith family, friends and significant others,' and to struggle 
in the ccopany of others who face common barriers to the pursuit 
^ * better life. Thea^ assets are not to be underestimated in 
their contribution to the sense of coa5>etence and efficacy that the 
black person gains through functioning^in the black coomninity.. In 
•"ot**^ article (in press) this trriter has used the term nurturing 
environm ent to su^arize these critical inputs. The peculiar posi- 
tion of blacks in American society, however, renders these valtaable 
inputs palliative rather than antidotal, for the black is not a 
marginal person living fully within one %«orld and on the fringes 
of the other. The black is instead a biculjtural person reqxiired by 
circumstance and for survival to dwell in tw worlds, the ^orld of 
black commtinity and the wider society. 

A Special quality , then, the blapk expexTlence is the 
^ijqperative to <li#ell in two cultxares. The wider society houses amd 
controls those features of cultxire necessaury for physical survival, 
i^e.r goods and services, political power, economic resources and 
eduction* Were it hot for this*, blacks could conceivably function 
without significant interaction with the wider society. It is 
qxiestionable, however, whether this could be achieved, or, if it 
«>uld, %^ther a majority , of ,blapJcs %#ould^ find it desirable. But 
there is still another reason that liilitates against the election 
of that course by a significant number of black persons. This ' 
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reason is related to the long - history qf blacks in thi^s ^oun^ry , a 
history that includes the eradication of their own heritage thrc(wh 
* slavery aiKl, some historians say» the evli^'n more ^trofoimd denigration 
of blacks dtzring Reconstruction. According to Fogel and EngeriMtn\ 
(1974), as early as "^1 790 the majority tof slaves had been in this 
e:ountry for five generations. They txincluded that because .fVC' th< 
proscriptions against speaking their own languages, adhering to 
their old-world traditions, 6r continuing former patterns qf s^>^ 
'^^%org^ufli2ation, blacks were forced to adapt to the only cultu^r^ey 
kn6w. Herskovits (1958, p. 120) in his Myth of the Negro Pfcr^t ,, • 
reached a similar conclusion. It can be said t^h^t blacks are 
members of their own society -Sind members of .the wider society at- * " 
the same time. ' ' 

The eradication or attenuiation of the African heritage does ' 
not completely explain .the dtoality of black culture. Black partici- 
pation in thii^domin^ult cul;t\ire involves the recognition of the 
txinstraints on ^^j^lack person's pursuit of the wider society's 
cultural aims. T^ black-person is in the peculi2u: position of 
being a bearer; of a cult\are under constraitit- of circumscribed and 
•conditioned participation in it* This situation -leads to a split 
^ in the acculturative process that is reflected in a duality of 
response. - 

Xn his nurtiJ^ing environment, i^e., the black community ► 
his needs for dignity, self-esteem and worth are met, and he ^ 
invests- himself emotionariy in its values, traditions, and otJfer 
forms of ' social commitment. ' But because he is aware of tjje^liinit 
on his participation in the wider world, he makes an instrxanental 
adaptation tb^ it~one of pragma^tism, cynic is|h atnti^ distiaast; he 
develops a utilitariar) pps^bure £n relation te>., i tg^ rejection and 
denigration. Black culture ^epresebt^ ithe char^Jj^eristic forms 
used by blacks' in that adaptive procesj^ 

• ^l<Sbtt's charge . (1975) that ^lack children are subjected 
- to unnecessary placements th^t^ serve institjutional interests rather 
than fauniiy interests; Jones' analysis (1975) suggesting that the 
need of money is often the root ofc the evil pl'^ceinent of black 
children; 2Uid Faixshel 2md/Grvndy's siirvey sho^/ing the dispropor- 
tionate number of blacks and other minorities in New -York) City 's 
chilfii^welfare ^stem are -evidence in support of the idea 
discrepancies Wxist between child welfare goals amd child wfe^ 
practice. Th^gse discrepancies are perpetuated by a system of myths 
H a^ ' mi sconceptioixs about -members of this group and their c\ilture, 
st^oiming froia*^ failure to tanderstaijd the relationship between th^ 
social coriditicMijs under wlSLch black people live and the cultural 
hforms that- hav4 been developed as a means ^coping with those 
". conditions. - lliis misunderstanding hats led to inappropriate and 
: pertreptic>ns of biacdc people as a group. (Billingsley ^ 




1966, pp. 21^31.) Black children and families in the child welfare 
.system ar^Br affected by the^e myths to an inordinate degree. In- 
deed, it has been siiggeste<i by some,.jol9^rvers (Billingsley and 
Giovannoni, 1972; Jones, 1973;. BCDI, 1974;. and Silcott, 1975) 
that- these .misconceptions are responsible for the entry into the^ 
system of many blaciv children.and families* Convincing evidence 
that supports this * contention iS' contained in Marvin Wolfgang's 
longi-tudinal study. Delinquency in a ' Birth Cohort , in which he 
connented ' 

K - •' 

As we pursued analysis of the available data, we became 
increasingly aware of the differential dispositions 
based on race. Not all factors tj||iat enter into decisions 
of police officers' are knowrv. or availcU:>le to us. ... 
But however we split emd splicTed the n&terial at hand, / 
nonwhites regularly received more severe dispositions. ^ 
. (Wolfgang,' 1972,' p. 128jk5) . / ^ ' 

This comment concerned the juvenile jTistice syst^. In other areas 
of child welfare practice, racial stereotypes arfd pre judipes* operate 
in ways that are not so well dqcumented, but ar^ equally harmful in 
their consequences. ^ 

J ■ ^ ^ ■ ■ . ■ 

f^ - Myths about black fcunilies, black child^-rearing patterns, 
an<l black culture are the most ^ pervasive ones, and have their 
greatest impact on child welfarfe services to' this groijp^ Large 
numbers of black, children grow up in' single-parent fajoiilies, and 
it has been shown that low income is most pifevalent in familij^s 
headed by females. (Profiles of Children, 1970, p. 22; Snap^r, 
1975, pp. 8-12i.) These observations have been \ised to make two*" 
related 'points: 1)" that -the single-^^ent family is inherently * 
un^avora]^^ to a -child^s devielqpteeftt, and 2) that the. black family, 
in the maih^ , is:,iTn^JJjto;fe«*^o?>^ (U.S, <k>vernment,* 

Department «»o^^^^g|^^B65. ) Al^ough therfe is a large amoimt of 
evidence thdfiipK^^IPs these contentions (Billingsley / 1968; Hill^ . 
1971; and sa^lDnii^ 1971), the ^"difeorglanized Jblacik family- myth 
still persists i*and' affects child weif^rex^ractice. Some observers 
(Finley, 1973; Jorles, i975?/juid Sllcojtt^ 1975) ccaitend that black 
children are unnecessarily removed fypai their homes on the assun?>* 
tion.of poor parenting* This as^iijg^on is attributed to cxiltural 
and : valuerdifferences between yblack consiimers and ^^^hite providers 
of sejjf^ce. Although the as;^umption of pcior p2u:entlhg has no t 
been dbcftmenteii, the socioeconomic disadvantage of black faxailies, 
combined with their low status,* madces the assvmiption a;^ear 
plausible. It is buttresse^.-^Dy certain other considerations r black 
and other -minority males..ac^ four J^imes more likely to contrafct 
txiberciaosis than T^e^a:^white counterparts CProfiles of Children, 
1970, P^27>^ blackyan^ other minority mothers are more likely to 
die in 3^iT.dbirth--Mt^ree^ times more likely — than their white 



counterpart:s (p. 40); and black and other minority infants are moire 
likely to die than white babies (p« 47) * That minority status, 
compared with the position of whites', is associated with a host of 
other disadvantages was summarized by Kadushin as follows: 

'Life expectancy is lower; median income is lo%#er7 ' 
lifetime earnings are lower; level of educational 
achievement is lower; frequency of accessibility- to 
adequate medical c«tre is lower; accessibility to, 
higher status jobs is lower; home ownership is • 
lower; the percentage the group covered by any * 
kind of health- insurance Ms lower. (1974, p. 67. ) 

It is this generally unfavoraJE>le position bf black families 
dLn relation to social institutions-^especially those involving 
economic considerations — that, has led to a unity among black 
leaders in calling for improvement in the edonomi^ status of 
black families as the most viaJs^le euntadote to the myths about 
their dysf unctionality. Poverty, not poor parenting, is at the 
^root of « many of ' the jchild welfare and other social prbblems faced 
by these groi:qps*^ Poverty, not paternal absence, is a better 
eaqplaxi^tion for family disorganization among these groups* And 
again, it is poverty, not cultural deprivation, that limits the 
opportunity .of black children and children of other minority groups 
to engage in activities that enhance their future. 

The double^ jeopardy of racism and poverty, then, is the 
fundamental prbbl^ confronting minority groups, euid any meaningful* 
efforts to solve the problem must address these, factors. Wide 
recognition of the role played by racism and poverty in ^he develop- 
ment of black family structure-, child-rearing patterns and other 
cultural 'forms would significantly diSpel the common perception 
of these, forms as deviamt. ^ * i 

• . . . . ♦ ' 

The various structiores manifest among many black families 
(Billingsley identified types) represent attempts to deal with^ ' 
poverty and, racism.. Families tha^t include* relatives and friends.,, 
families headed by finales, and ^familxfe' whose ma jbr. source. o3^ 
income is ptd^lic welfaure do not support *^he myth of devxancy. 
These family structures aure -necessatry for survival in a hostile • 
environment, and they show the ramge of adaptive etrat^ies used"^^ " 
by black families to cope with their social circums^tances. 

Similarly, the contaonly -obirStved- eatrly independence -of; black 
children, their* capaci-ty for self-c^re at a tender age, has been 
misconstrued qls evidence bf parental neglect. The mothers of black 
and other minority children represent the hi^est proportion bf 
mothers in the labor force. (Profiles of Children, 1970, p. 62.) 
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They work to survive. Our point is not to endorse parental absence 
from their children, but to reject the assunqption of parental 
culpabilit:y, and place -the blame where it belongs — on tke Social 
• conditions under which these faiailiei live-. In this c<^ection it 
may be noted that risk fJctors' fi^r all families, whether mothers 
are employed or not, are highly associated with fathers* 'incomes. 
An income under $7000 doubles the chances that mothers will be ' 
enployed,' and, since the median income of half of all black 
families was below that figure 'in 1964, it is probable that the 
proporticm of black children whose mothers are working far exceeded 
that foy^ite children. (Profiles of Children, 1970, p. 61.) 
Thus. anflT disparity between black and white mothers as to their 
availability to their children must be attributed more to necessity 
than neglect. Further, if children whose mothers are ^Ut>sent ' 
because of employment learn early to care for themselves, it is 
to their credit.- For them not to do so would certainly increase 
their hardships. 

It shpuld not be concluded that black children are left 
to their o^- devices in their, mothers ' absence. The varieties of 
child care arrangements used by families in general- are :used by 
-these families. And more: there is the network of kinship and 
other relationships within the community that serves to monitor, 
admonish, discipline and protect childr'en.- ' The value of this net- 
^o^^ is not to be underestimated. The decline in its effectiveness 
due to urbanization and other social changes does not mean that 
it has ceased operation, what is called for is an increased 
support of this cultural instrument by the child welfare 
establishment. . . 

CURRENT NEEDS 

. This paper has descrll»ed the status of black and other- 
minority children in some detail^ The implication of that status 
i*s the need for increased commitment to the needs of minorities 
by the federal government. Such, commitment must first be fdts:., 
then translated into action. How can this~be~^ne? Although the 
child-welfare establishment c£uinot "take on" the society, it can 
assure that consnitment to children, particxilarly- to minority 
children, becomes the hallmark of its programs. Minority children 
need an advocate at the federal level. 
jf • 'r 

Their interests involve, aunong other considerations, support 
fpr- natural families, whatever their structure. This is in^xsrtant 
in the light of what we know about black adaptive patterns and the - 
central place we assign to the family unit. Support for the 
natural family is also inqportant to prevent the jiecessity for 
inter^fefttion by i&xternal sources. Minority famili« .especially 
need help before th|^ are overwhelmed by . povert;y * s effects. 



Among the supports needed are the follp^lJing: -1) provision 
of income levels adequate. to meet basic needs xn a manner in 
keeping with dignity; 2) child care to aid minority mothers at 
times of crises (day care services and homemaker services are 
much needed but scarcely available); and 3) affirmation of the 
role of all mothers, but especially minority m&thers. Bronfenbrenner 
(1976) observed that institutional sijpports for the maternal role 
and functions are woefully lacking in American society. This 
problem is heightened for the minority mother. Because she is 
often po^r and must frequently seek public assistance, she is 
literally driven from her children by governmental policies, that 
require her to find employment. Reversing this situation would 
entaj.1 developing progr«uns that encourage and facilitate care of 
children by their own parents. Such programs should reduce the 
pressure for employment as a condition for financial assistance to 
mothers of. children xinder age 6. . ^ 

Many black an^ other* minority group children inevitably 
require child welfare services because of the social impingements of 
their lives (although some of these families, ?Like all families, ^ 
are unable or ^unwilling .to care for their children) . The aim o£ 
the child welfare field to return children to their natural families 
is far from achieSl&ment, es^pecially for black and other minority 
group children. A major need is to develop programs that take 
seriously the goal of returning children. This wirlj. require support 
at the national level — support reflected in/policies that encourage 
family autonomy and specify conditions under which it iAT necessary 
to remove a child. Wald emd Burt (in press) would liml^t coercive 
intervention to specific conditions and require agencies to show 
vrtxat actions had been taken to relieve the situation^ Removal 
would be' a last resort, and permanency for the placed child either 
through return to his own family or termination of parental* rights 
would be the goal. ? 

The h^tory of adoption for black childr^ has not b^en ^ 
encouraging, and the needs of minority children and families are 
pressing. Man5^>i^gencies have resisted the changes necessary if 
significant niimbers of black children are to.be placed in adoptive 
homes. In this field the problems in status, standards and staff 
as they pertain to black children find their mp*s.t flagrant expres- 
sion. In some periods of history the b ^ acfc ^ child has' been excluded, 
defined as uxiplaceable, or viewed as hard-to-^lace. Currently 
there are effSlrts at reform, but they arjs far from ^adequate. 
(Billingsley and Giovannoni, 1972, pp. 141-209.5^ Today's ggi tical 
needs, identified 0^er 30 years ago, are for adoption progzftns and 
'Standards sensitive to the black culture. Such programs would take 
into account black attitudes toward adoption and black perceptions 
of agencies, and %*ould operate from standards that are realistic 
in terms of the blacky subculture. ^ , ^ 

■ r ' ■ ' ., " . . . - 
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Dtiring recent years^when traditional agencies began to seek 
reforms in- their adoption dfograms, transracial adoption was intro- 
duced to increase Eilacemen^opportunities for bl«ck children. Two 
outcomes of the ensuing debate point to current needs. The first 
wa*s a decline in transracial placements as a result of the opposition 
of eiack professionals and organizations. The second was a rash of ' 
studies that sought to detoermine whether transracial adoption had 
the consequences black opponents predicated. 

I The Gtow-Shapiro st\ady, done under the auspices of the Child 

>*i«lfai?e League of America, is the best known. Since the children ' 
studied wre still in their early school years, this report was. not 
\^ able to give a "definitive answer to the question whether white 
adoptive parents can deal successfully with the problem of racial 
identity." {1974, -p. 234.) The CWUv has also concluded that 
"recruitment of nonwhite homes has a long way. to go to match or 
exceed the number of. nonwhite children accepted." (Grow-Shapiro, • 
1974, p. 235.) Given boijh the unsettled question of whether trans- 
racxal adoptipn is negative in its ultimate consequences for chil- 
dren, and the difficulty of getting the system-to recruit black 
families to match the needs for homes, further study and experi- 
mentation are needed. Longitudinal stvidijes to determine the long- 
range impact of transracial adoption on identity formation are 
called for. Support is needed for recruitment projects that set 
* requirements realistic in terms of the black experience (i.e., 
setting flexible age requirements, abandoning sterility requirements, 
droppo-ng the ban. on en^loyment of wives, basing placement on adequacy 
of living conditions, not on qiiality of neighborhoods; making fees 
flexible, and so forth) . 

Inservice tarSining programs with content specifically related 
to the historical -alhd cultural backgrounds of blaoks and other 

•rtorities are needed.. Staff at all levels, from administration 
-~ Par^rofessionals , shoiild be involved. The training should * 
integrate tM^ories of human behavior with concepts derived fran 
^actice experience with minority groups. *. 

Since Ifpge numbers of child, welfare personnel en*tcr the 
Jg,^«rwithout professional education, training in basic social- irfork 
^^>^e^s is essentiaa, including case management, child and adolesx- 
cent development, and decision making in foster caire and" adoptions i 
to increase knowledge and skill in work with all children amd , 
f2UDilies. * • . 

The foregoing recomnendations apply eqxiallij to the voluntary 
sector and the public sector; although currently most of the chil- - 
dren ii> the child welfare system Vare cared for b^-^ublic agencies.' 
The increase in pur chase-of -care arrMgements,. hcwSver^, makes it ' 




^g«nt. that voluntary agvnciaa review their progra»»» policies 
practices theaa relate to minorities, aspecially the large 

atructore of traditional agency programs often hinders 
access to jge^yices by nany members of minority groups. Historically, 
theseag^nci«, j^^^e been located at groat distances from the rieigh^'* — 
j^orhoods in which minorities live, although there haVe been some 
changes recently. What Billingsley and Giovannoni have callfed 
Hprofessionali3„- is another obstacle to minority populations in 
using ^T^tary agencies. Focused on formal, office-based prac- 
t ices, these agencies are viewed as inhospitable by "many minority 



• more comfortable with relaxed, informal interaction. 

flexiDiit^ office hours , ^administrative procedxires , and require- 
ments xor^lig^j^^j^^^y is called for.-- 

' ^ remedy some of these prol^ems, m«uiy public and voliantary 

^gencies have opened branches^or' begun projects that target black 
and otner minority communities. Sonpe of these efforts have beeri 
potably Effective? most, ho%*e ver , have been hampered by Inadequate 
. financing, inadequate and/or inappropriate staffing, and constraints 
impose by governmental and other nonagency administrative bodies, 
for example^ %<^a^ projects are funded for only 1 or 2 years, and must 

terminated when fundirig runs oiifc, even when the project is 
ef^ff~^^?- The result is to heighten the distrust, suspicion - 
and hostility ^^^^ ^ groups served toward ^eir transient 

j^nefactpts. T 

Conf i<j^jjj,g , trust and respect — essential to meaningful 
^rkxng rei^ti^j^ghips with any group, but especially minority 
groxips are enhanced when members' of the racial or ethnic group 
' ar« ^®^^®^®*^ted on the staff- In the past, and to some extent 
t^ydayr^ diacriasi^^tory Hiring practices have excluded members of 
^norxty groups. The relatively few professionally trained persons 
^rom minority groups have elected to work in community-oriented 
prograxns, public and voluntary direct service agencies are to 

attract ininority staff, they will have to demonstrate their interest 
- i,hrough aggressive recruitment efforts and financial aid to 
jpinon y P^sons for professional education. 

CURRENT APPROACHES TO MEETING NEEDS 

it.. 

. Cxirrent approaches to meeting needs can be categorized as 

II traditional agency-initiated programs, programs developed by 
5P«5^^^^ Minority groups, and programs jointly organized by 
.traditional ^g^^t^^g representatives of specific minority 

^pulations. These efforts have met with varying success. 
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During th« 1960s th«r« waa a proliferation of proarama by 
traditional ag^nciaa with tha atatad purpoaa of serving minority 
childran and familiaa. These were of tWo types: foster home 
recruitment projects, and adoption programs that eii«>haaized finding 
Wo»es for older children, some of these programs showed what 
could be achieved when resources and coanilaient %Mre combined. 

Use of the radip> television, newspapers and billboards to 
stimulate interest in foster care and adoption was highly success- 
ful in seme instances. Flexibility iiv eligibility requirements, 
especially in reducing or waiving of fees for adoption, acceptance 
Of the single parent or older couples as adoptive applicants; 
^Uf?"*"*^*"*"^ ®' leadership and input of minority staff—all ' ^ 
produced some gains. Too few agencies, however, adopted these 
practices. Some black social vrorkers have reported that agencies 
resist making such changes. (nabsw, 1972; Jones, 1973; Silcott, 

> The satellite agency has been another strategy used by 
traditional ageiAries, aos illustrated by the Los Angeles County 
Department of Adoption and the Spence-Chapih Adoption Service. 
' Although there has been significant progress as a result of these 
efforts to locate in the black coamunity with a predominantly black 
»talf , gains have been lessened by conflict with the parent agency 
over policies and program emphasis. (Billingsley and Giovannoni, 
1972, pp. 113-148.) 

A project initiated by Child and Fauaily Services of Chicago 
represents a different approach to the satellite agency. This 
agency provides homemaker service as a means of pr«enting chil- 
dren's entry into the child welfare system. The pSent agency's 
conception of the needs of the black community it served wais 
va&tly altezvd in the coarse of explorations with the community 
prior to beginning the service. The agency had thought that 
servxce to intact f^lies and to the elderly was a logical focxas, 
but quickly learned jfhat this conmunity also desired servi<»s to 
the young ynmarried mother ^o wanted to return to high school. 
This project continues to fxinction under the writer's leadership, 
supervised by a board made up of community residents and staffed 
wxth personnel largely from the community served. It is noteworthy** 
that this type of involvement of the local conmnmity has resulted 
xn the community board's active participation in fund' raising for ^ 
xts program and for the agency at leurge. The m^iibers of such C 
projects should be increased, since they not only prevent removal 
of children from their homes, btit involve the comnunity in a mean- 
ingful way. 
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Programs organiifed and dcivalop^d by black professional and 
,lay persons are still another form that cxirrent* efforts to meet the 
needs of m inorities have taken. Tnese programs stress Advocacy on 
behalf'of^^heir clients by intervening for them to assure that 
tradltionaljagencies provide mandated services. Intervention by 
these pro«^ams on behalf of families and children with public 
assistajH^agenciesv jmrytile coiirtSr housing authorities; etc« , 
provide^ a much* needed ruDCtion . 

In many instances agencies developed and controlled by 
blacks have served an interpretative and/or pilot function in rela- 
tion to traditional agencies. In these roles ^ the minority-sponsored 
agency seeks to have its own procedures adopted by traditional 
agencies* 

Some prpgrams have been jointly organized by traditional 
agencies and representatives of minority populations. These 
programs usually|iire initiated by minority staff working in tradi- 
tional agencies. - The Homes for Black Children in Detroit (which 
has become black controlled) and the Black Adoption Project in- 
Kansas City, Kansas, exemplify this approach. 

CURRENT AND FUTURE UNMET NEEDS 



Since ti;aditional agencies serve a variety of constituencies, 
it is understandable they have been reluctant to allocate a signifi- 
cant ^portion of their resources to black and other ;ninority groups. 
If they are to address the problems outlined in this paper, it will 
be necessary for both federal emd state agencies to make funds 
available for this purpose. 

The persistence of insensitivity and, in some cases, 
negative attitudes on the part of staff in traditional agencies 
also accounts for the lack of focus on the service needs of 
minorities. In addition, some tradition5J. agencies have used the 
emergence of programs organized by black and other minority groups 
as a reason to decrease services to minorities- It shox90i be recog- 
nized that -prograans organized by minority groups were not Intended 
to replace services provided hy traditional agencies* This is true 
if only because minority organized programs are insufficiently 
funded for such a gramd undertaking. 

* There is a continuing need for traditional agencies to ^ ^ 

e^liiate their' organizational style in the light of the experience 
of blacks emd other minorities in American society . and the cultural 

. forms that developed out of that e9^>er^|Hbe Some traditional- 

agencies iTavfi • attempted to serve mlnori|Pferoups bV transferring 
their old procedures to a new community. -This approach' is not 
* generally effective* 

• •• # • I 
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R»crultai4nt and training of Minority staff is a pressing ' 
na4d« and is likaly to continua b« so, givan the currant econoauLc 
•i^Msation. Cutbacks in fxinding for training of social %#orkara have 
aff4ctad all social work parsonnal., but aspacially minority person- 
n«y.' 

Reduction of casaloads, especially in public agencies, must 
be effected ^f staff are ttf have time to focus on the needs of 
minority children and families. It is not unreasonable to expect 
direct service caseloads to be limited to 30 cases per worker. 
lUth larger caseloads, many children go without contact with their 
Wprker for long periods, and families are deprived of the 
*^habllitative activities of the worker. Again, financing is ' 
a central issue. 

Inservlce training on a regular, systematic and substantive 
basis is a primary need. Such training should deal with practice 
principles as these relate to work with minorities. Coo^tent 
training personnel should be retained on a consultative basis and, 
«diere possible, cooperative training ventures with universities 
should be developed. The training should be required to include 
content qpeclflc to cultures of the mlnoifity groups served. 

ISSUES .RELATING TO PROGRAMS AND NEEDS 

A central policy issue relates to maintaining children in 
their o*m home versus intervention through placement. In serving 
minorities, there is a necessity for a commitment to maintaining 
<^ildren In their own homes as a meaningful- social policy. The 
financing of services to families and childrerrin their own homes 
shofild receive eqtia^ attention to the financing of placement ' 
services. This will require that placement be viewed as a last 



TO ensure effective efforts to maintain children in their 
o*m homes, case review xaast be mandated as public^^Olicy. In 
addition, accountability of public and voli^'tary al^encles through 
a national administrative body should be x^ulred. State plans 
should be reqtu.red to guarantee adherence to the 'policy of main- 
taining chll^i^en in their own homes n^e^ever ltfi.s possible.. Case i 
review and ^taff training in mlo<tr£iby cultural patterns should be a 
condition for receipt of federal funds 1 Federally funded inservlce 
training programs andprofesslohal ]schools 8>:>uld be required to 
Include In their edui^atlonal programs content relative to minorities'. 

Since minority and ethnic populations make up a significant 
proportion of consumers "of child we If aire services, programs targeting 
these groins should become a major focus of public and volunt^tty 
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«g«nci«s. If such programs are to b« affaotiva, howavar, account- N 
ability through. 9oal-<irian tad programs (as opposed to tha mora 
traditional rahabilit^ion approach) has Important ii^pllcations 
for minoritlas. Raquiramants such as thosa in Titla XX ralativa 
to astablishmaht of. objactives. ara promising, but thasa procaduras 
should ba rafinad. Ona aim crforavision in currant goal-saving 
tactics shoiild ba to raduca tR«) paperwork required of child %#alfara 
staff, so <that it will not detract from service to clientrs^ 

Special projects developed by minorities that show promise 
of achieving objectives should be encouraged. Priority attention 
should be given to developing imaginative Xoster home and adoptive 
home recruitment programs and techniques for working with natural 
parents. ^ 

I 

Organixational issues canter on the redirection and augmen- 
tation of services to help families before and after placement* 
To ensure that such help is readily available to families who 
need it, ^ree criteria are essential in programs targeting 
minority communities: proximity, relevance and convunity participa- 
'tion. Proximity is important for the obvious reason that services ^ 
located in one's ovn coomxmity are more readily available. In 
addition, minority and ethnic conmxanities are likely to perceive 
services located within their own communities as more specific to 
their needs. Relevance speaks to policies and structures that fit 
the minority experience; prograj^^fthotild be organized in a flexible, 
informal and dignified fashion, and the services offered should 
relate to needs as defined by the consumer. Community participation 
has 'to do with local authority and control. Ittis especially 
important that insights cc»itributed by members of minority groups 
be utili2:ed to the fullest. 

- ' " \' 

Program evarluation and research in areas in which our 
knowledge is limited arp important in amy child welfare program. ** 
In relation to minorities, , there is a need to cc|q>ile and analyze ^ 
literatiire on specific service strategies. ^^^Jlhis is particularly 
pertinent because there has been an increas^g number- of proposals 
for intervention strategies, some of vrtiich have dubious foundations. ^ 
For exaa^^le, in the field mf early childhood eaucati^fT'and develofr- 
.ment cons ideradble energy ilk being' directed toward raising the IQ of 
minority children. Althou^ this is ia^ortant, the soci^ and 
emotional growth of th^fte childre^ is of equal iaiportance. In this* 
connection, there is a need for qi ^litative' studies of the function 
and meaning of cultural practices Jimong the variolas minority gro^^, 
since many" hypotheses and intervention strategies have been ^vefoped • 
without solid grounding in the meaning of these cultayal forms. 
Finally, reseaurch into the effectiveness of service strategies that" 
have emerged over the.lats-t decade is necessary. • 



RECOMMENDED STRATEGY^^p^p ROACH ^ ) 

Uck of on^rt^i/TTT".?' of minority group, i. their 

ItTy oPPO'^tunity to(influenc« policy *t it. mo.t ba.ic level 
^Vl^ V P^^f<=y,lS£P'"^^tion. a. «5ntr..t.d with progr.« ' 
fir? implementation. The recommendation, offered here 

ISoili^ r"^ categorie.: 1) tho.e pertaining to action, that 
^ould be taken at the policy formulation .tage, and 2) thoae 

r:p'r:i:it^atr:n'"^^'^', ^"^^ p-^- 

On the policy^ formulation level: 1 # 

-d^.^^ "^^^^ priority should be given to legislation p^oikiding an 

ilTS^tri^ iTt^ allowances and <:hildren»« allowanc^ are 
icir^^S ^ ^ mechanism through which this might be 

»v«i^«I coordination and integration among the various 

^r^rLr^'^'n^ chxldren and families must be achieved. incoL / 
'^r!^; k' education and other such / 

prog,;ams Should be organized in a fashion to irisure tfiat trhe need/ 
of famxlies and children are not subordinated to burea^cr^L ^ 
.nterest^.^^eed should be the prime criterion, for avai^ 
The present fragmentation of these services 



for interven^on. V - .co»prehen,i«e »tr.te,ies 



*|.^-.«^• ^'elfare services should give focused and relevant 

attention to the needs of minority children. ^evanr 

-In keeping with the analysis offered in this paper that 
blacJcs (and probably bther minorities as well) live in^ 

* "^^f*^"^^'^ ^ sustaining environment, the" value and the ' 

^farrjf- '^^r^^"^ environment should be reflected in cStd 
*«lfare polxcxes. Thus/ child welfare programs should strive firs* 
t6 strengthen and enhance life within this ii-oediate context 
throu^ctions such as those^ recon»ended inThis pap^r? 

re«in*.n^*^'^*^ the formulation of i^asic policies such as those ^ 

xntegral to the delivery of child welfare 

sS^t^e^o^ri!^^'''''^^' organit^tion and 

structure should be to increase the utilization and the effective- 
^ Of ^f^ioes to minority grb,^ children, and families. Measures 
^1^1^'^ *r program level to ensure that |Aeir race or 
^^^^^ not the major cause of streas. The reco«endations - 

that: follow are intended to ei^ance the quality of their iTv^s 
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within their nurturing envlrdnMnt and to protect then when they 
ma*t leave it. ' 

• Child J^fare staff should be required to n#ke every 
effort to maintain children In their own homes. Voluntary agencies 
holding contracts with state and other local units should be held 
to the same requirement. 

/ 

•Conditions under which Children are to be removed from 
their homes should be apeclfled. Agencies should be required to 
show that the need for removal has been established. 



• In funding child %Mlfare programs, equal attention should 
be given to maintaining children in their own homes as is given to 
substitute care. This proposal should not detract from the develop- 
ment of specialized sAvices for children in care. It aims to 
ensure that where posXble the nurturing environment will be 
maintained. • ^ v 

■ Program policies should protect minority children and 
families from the deleterious effects of racism as it is reflected 
in social agency structure, a<toinistrative procedures; ^t^^^^ing 
patterns and the attitudes and behavior of some staff mestbers. 
•The recoosnendationp th^ follow could reiult in improved services 
to alF families and children who are currently served, but their ^ 
implications ar^ especially pertinent .to iRinorities. 

- "The granting of federal monies should be contingent upcyi 
state apd local units meeting requirements that -programs be 
pr<yximal to the minority cosnunity, 'be relevant to needs defined 
by the minority group, an^ have a viable mechanism^ for minority 
input into the .development of objectives and. proceatar^.«» Minority 
input into the policy-male in g arm ofthe state or local adminis- " 
trative body should also oe required. 

' To ensure that Priority group interests are. protected 
within agencies, adequate representation by members of such gro»^s 
on policy-making boards should be rfcqxiired as a condition for 
receipt pf federal /funds and state contracts for service - 

- • Ongoing review of the foregoing standards and goals should^ 
be conducted internally by the state ot other local unit. 

- Case review at all* levels, aimed at protect-ing the rights of 
minority children to cosipeter.t care in stibstjuJtute nurturing environ 
meiits, shov^ be -required. Case review teams composed -of iiiter- 
disclplinary units, including nonagency minority v<jlunteers,. 
sbould be established. ^ - 



ear. -it^In'^IilT •'^•"^ion .houid b* gl^„ to obtaining .ub.tltut. 
car* %rtthln mirturin^ •nvirpn»antJkfor biack and othar 

minority group childran. 

' ^^n. ^f^*!?*.'*' intar.tata adoption and .ubaidi.ad adoption a. 
■•ana of obtaining hoaM»a for minority childran within thalr 
nurturing anvironmanta ahould ba aatabliahad aa a priority. 

and «uIi!^!i''T'*^*"*"*'*^i?" childran and familia. i„ judicial 

and qua4i-3udicial procaadinga ahould ba guarantaad, in part to 

ir^''^''^ childran from aubjactiva actiona by courta 

ana pr^zaaa^ional workara. 

mr^i li'^ i*''*^ °' pay«*nta to foatar paranta for long-tana and ^ 
•pacialirad foatar cara ahould ba incraaaad. Bacauaa long-tar« 

i^^^l Z*""* ^" nacaaaary for aoma ohildran, apacific critaria 
ahould ba aatabliahad for datarmining which childran riquira auch 

. To incraaaa tha numbar of minority ataff , atipanda for 
apacial, training in achoola of aocial work ahould ba axpandad. 

• Davalop a ayllabua for i^arvica training ralativa to 
minority groupa. Tha ayllabua ahould apacify ganaral principles 
ror all ethnic groupa and outline content specific to particular 
groupa. It ahould be distributed to public ajx! voluntary child 
' welfare agencies at national, atate and loCal levela. 



• Research projects to enhance under sjLandii>^ of the cultural 
styles of minority groups should be funded. ^ 

- Machiner y shou ld be developad to assure a aound financial 
oaaa to « nor xty-group- initiated' programs that ahow promise of 

achj.eving specific goals. ; * 

• Schools -of social work at both the graduate and ^Undergraduate 
levels and social agencies should be encouraged to use Title XX 
funds to develop models of ooii?>rehensive child i«Blfare services. 

CONCLUSION ■ 

r The recommendations offerA in this paper flow from an 
analysis that suggest^ that the child welfare problems of blac5t and 
other minority-group children and families stem frorii their condition 
^society, a condition characterized by social injustice, dis- 
cJ-isunatory practices and the inability of m«^rs of these grotos ' 
to influence the social systems, including child welfare, that 
i^inge on their lives. . Pundamentatly, tha nm^dm aad problems of 
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minority-group children ^ as these concern child welfare r parallel 
those of all children auid families in society. Minority status, . 
however, heightens 'the needs and, in large measure, gives riye to 
many ojE the unique social problems' faced by these groups. There- 
fore ^ the proposals for improvement focus on these groups. How- 
ever, not lintil the twin barriers of poverty and racism are removed 
will any of the er forts outlined "here deal effectively with the^ 
pxfoblems they address. For basic effectiveness, the active support 
of the federal government and public and private advocacy groups 
is crucial. Through solution of minority- group child welfare 
problems, not only will the lives of ^hese children and families 
be improved, but the quality of life for all members of society 
will be enhanced • 
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OVERVIEW 



Dxaring the last IS years ^ increasing attention has been paid 
to adolescent pregnancy and parenthood. After decades of neglect, 
one might vender why. There have always been youthful pregnancies. 
What is different today? Our perspective on the problem? The 
societal context in which such pregnancies occur? The sheer 
numbers? • 

* 

From 1966 to 13 the birth rate for all women in the 
United States declined. All childbeardng age groups contributed 
to the trend with noticeaUble exception of younger teenagers. 
During that time, birth rates 'to girls under age 18 actually in- 
creased. 

From 1970-1975 a trend toward reduction of birth rates to 
16- and l7-year-olds emerged. Rates for the yoxingest girls (those 
under age 16 and at greatest risk for a host of poor outcorcs) , how- 
ever, continued to climb. ^ Based on cvurrent trends, projections of 
age-specific fertility rates to 1980 (including a drop in the 
numbers of teenage girls and reflecting a rise in the proportion of 
pregnancies in the younger group) show that births to 16- and 17- 
year-olds are expected to be 187,000 auinually (less than in 1975, 
when there were 194,000). Births to those xinder 16 are expected to 
total 45,000 annually (about the same as in 1973, when there were 
46,000) . 

In 1975, although almost all births to those under 16 were 
first births, 11% of the births to 16- and 17-yeau:-olds were second 
or later births. Twenty-nine percent of the birthfe to 18- and 19- 
year-olds were second or later births. Studies show that if girls 
_^re under 16 when they have their first babies, 60% will have 
another baby while still of school age, that is, under 18.^ 

^ Currently, more than one of every 10 girls under the age of 
18 will give birth to a baby — roughly 240, 000 girls each year. 
Over 85% will keep the babies and become yoxang paurents. 

At one time in' our history, young people went to work at 
Nearly ages- They learned a trade and often married young, Basic 
laws designed to protect young people in our society have now made it 
virtxaally impossible to learn ^a trade at an early age. Further,, 
there is little satisfying^ enployment^ for unskilled, untrained 
labor. If a young person does become sfrlf-supporting, it is likely 
to be in a low-paying, dead-end job. 

Traditionally, tliose who married young were absorbed into 
larger family lanits. Help was needed in the home, on the farm, in 
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the family businesa. New additione to the family — both women and 
children — were useful. However^ vromen %pere not expected , or en- 
couraged to have careers other than marriage and childbearing and^ 

' ch i Idrear ing • 

In a radically changing society, attitudes and practices 
about when people can become self-supporting, marry and rear chil- 
dren have been altered. But more than the societal context^ has 
changed. Our perspectives are different, too. Women's .liberation, 
for ex£anple, has made us aware of the inequity wt>en a pregnant 
school-age girl is forced to leave schooL, though the young father 
is not. Liberationists point out tfuit, as probable or actual heads 
of households, such young women need their education more than ever. 

Concern aibout population growth has also influenced our 
thinking. Technological advances in birth control have made us 
believe that we can prevent young unwanted pregnancies, rather than 
merely haranguing against thesn or punishing the offenders. The 
sexual revolution has allowed more open talk about sexuality, facing 
up to the fact that many yoiing persons (like many older persons) 
experience intercourse outside marriage. Preparation for responsible 
sexual activity, preparation for parenthood, now seem much more 
acceptaible and important concepts. 

Beginning in the 1950s and continuing into the 1960s, the 
civil rights movement impressed on public consciousness the inequities 
of society with respect to various racial gro*jqps. One concern was 
that of the poor pregnancy outcomes associated wi^h lack of basic 
health education, nutrition and sound health care -services among the 
poor*- Since the younger the pregnaunt girl, the gijeater^the health 
risk, amd .sinc^e the greatest proportion of those giving birth xinder 
16' were members of minority groups', .it became apparent that priority 
for service had to be*^ assigned to adolescent pregnajit girls, partict>- 
larly those from low-income homes. This development exposed the 
discrimination that allowed the girls from middle- and t^per-class 
hoTOs to afford abortions or go to maternity hooes %diere^ tbey' 
received excellent health care, continuing education an<^ coianseling 
services^ while girls from poor homes and/or minority groups lived 
at home with no services. Agencies that gave service only to middle- 
class girls or those poor whites most likely to place their babies, 
while making no^ effort to develop adoptive Hbme^ for babies of 
minority group girls, also cawa under scrutiny./ 

As significant as these attitudihal changes have been, how- 
ever, new analysis of data on negative outcomes associated with 
adolescent pregnancy may have had even gxeater inpact* * For exan^ple, 
among the general population there was awarenerss of and concern over 
growing divorce rates and their effect on families- Young people. 
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It was found « were t:hrM or four tiiMs mor« llk«ly to divorce than 
those in older age groups* More then half of those who marry under 
age 18 divorce within 5 years. ^ 

Public outrage was being expressed at the increasing vrelfare 
burden. A disproportionate number of those on welfare were found to 
have had their first child while of school age.^ Further, in the 
public's mind welfare was primarily connected (although erroneously) 
with out-of-wedilock status; it was known ^at many of those giving 
bi^th at a young age were unmarried. * , 

^ The high prt>portion of school dropouts was of particular 

concern to educators.^ Among girls, pregnancy was t^he major known 
cause of dropout. Lack of appropriate education and tiraining was 
associated with unemployment, underemployment and %mlfare dependency. 

Health professionals were alarmed because, although the 
United States is the richest nation on earth, its infant mortality 
rate was higher than that of a score of other nations. The young 
age of many of those giving birth in this country contributed sub- 
stantially to that rate.^ Health professionals were also concerned 
because rates of attempted suicide were higher aunong young mothers 
than among other young women.® ^ 

This kind of information led the public and the prp^es^ional 
community to take a new look at the school-age population of young 
mothers. Several in^portant conceptual changes occurred 2Ubout the 
same time, further influencing efforts to ameliora^^^the problem, 

2hanginq Concepts cmd Their Impact 

The first and perhaps most far-reaching conceptual change 
concerned the thinking centered on the unwed mother. The new 
norality and women's liberation did much to set a climate for this 
chemge. Birth control and liberalization of aQx>rtion laws provided 
more alternatives regarding childbirth than previously existed^ 
Women who bore a baby out of wedlock were more likely to be those 
who wanted to keep the infant. As a result, groins Jthat provided 
services for unwed mothers (s\K:h bls maternity homes and ad<^tion 
agencies), and that had served to keep public attention focused on 
i,llegitimacy as a primary isstie, lost power and influence. Many 
maternity homes closed their doors during the 1960s. Others changed 

the focus of their service. The National Counoil on Illegitimacy 

* went out of existence . • * 

There were other indications of change, such as certification 
oC single-parent homes as suitable for placement of children. This 
-gave offdcial recognition to the capacity of indlvidxials to patrent 
outside traditional mari^tal structures. 
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thinking that the out^of-^l^dlock atAtus waa tha primary risk and 
concerr). Indaad, within tha adolaacant group thara wara almoat 
enough nagativa aaaociatlpna with marriage to Indicate thm reverse • 
For example, it warn found*^that pregnant girla who married were more 

likely to drop out of school than those who did not marry. ^ Thus, 
mar^iSige was negatively associated with school completion. Since 
many marriages were short term, failure to complete school could 
seriously affect the adequacy of young motheirs as parents, heads of 
households # and breadwinners. 

In terms of health, it did not matter whether the 14-year- 
old, for example, was married. A marriage license did not assure a . 

healthy bab^. Since those married were especially likely to have 
additional children rapidly, and as the repeated pregnancies meant 
even greater health risks to mother and child, marriage could 
again be viewed negatively. 

With respect to welfare, initially marriage may have provided 
a departure from the pattern of welfare dependency. However, the 
separation and divorce rates soon nullified this. Finally, because 
of their high birth rate, young women were more likely to be handi- 
capped when marriages dissolved. 

This change from the focus on illegitimacy had a far-reaching 
intact on the services offered to school-age pregnant girls. It 
meant that the entire adolescent childbearing population (not just' 
girls who were unwed) had to be viewed in terms of risks and service 
needs. The numbers to be served more than doubled — only 40% gave 
birth out of wedlock; fully 60% were married by the time the child 
wa^ born. Once the concept of illegitimacy no longer obscured the 
data, it was apparent that early childbearing was not unusual. As 
has been mentioned, more than one of every 10 girls in the United 
States gives birth to a hahy while still of school age (that is^ 
under 18) , 

Another conceptual change concerned inclxision of - the father 
as a significant person in adolescent childbearing and childrearing. 
Concern over the father had been minimal, mostly tied to the ille- 
gitimacy aspect. He was viewed in terms of potential for legiti- 
mating the birth or supporting the child in or out of wedlock. How- 
ever, as mentioned earlier, many young women had rapid, repeated 
pregr^ancies at risk. Often the second pregnancy was by the same 
father^ in or out of wedlock. 12 it appeared that if poor pregnancy 
outcomes were to be prevented, more consideration would haye to be 
given to the father's role. Also, the proportion of young people 
who divorced meant more attention ^must be paid to the father's 
needs if family stability was to be achieved. 
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Intjftg»«t -^ n fathors was furthT^d in oth#r ¥m ym. — Cour t 

decisions such Stanley v. Illinois bagan sxtandin? fathers* 
rights in relation to children born out of wsdlock. Tha numbar of 
aingla-parant familias haadad by man rosa, in part bacausa of in- 
craasing awards of custody of childran to divorcing fathars. 

Plnally, racognition of the impact of tha aarly yaars on a' 
child's total growth and davalopment lad many adults to axprais mora* 
concam about tha child of the adolascant. Possibla strassas in 
yoiung family lifa — conflicts batwa^n parants and grandparanrts, dis* 
harmony batwaan mothar and fathar — inoraasad tha likalihood of child 
abusa or naglact* A major factor was tha inability of yoyng mothars 
to conqplata thair aducations without adaquata day cara supports. 
Tha child's naeds, haratofore mostly ignored^ had to racaiva more 
attention. A 1971 survey of group infant care programs indicated 
that more such programs had been developed to meet the needs of 
young parents than any other single categor^^^^ 

The sum of these conceptual changes signified a movement 
away from tha out-*of-%redloclc stereotyping of needs to a more general 
regard for young patients — both male and female — and concern for 
thair infants. The result has been development of different services 
to meet differently perceived needs/ We are moving toward viewing 
young parents and the child as a family, and this will radically 
alter otir perception of what must be dcuie. 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK AND ASSUMPTIONS 

The Tri-Generational Conflict 

One difficulty in viewing the young parent family as a family 
has been that ^most yoxing people do no*: li^ independently. Few are 
financially able to^do sot Moreover, legally they are still minors. 

Most young people conceive while still living with their 
parents. During pregnancy, some move elsewhere, but even then few 
live on their own resolupces. Following pregnancy, an additional 
number may move out of their par.ents* homes. As marriage, high 
school gradxiation or other evapts bccur, even more young p^urents 
will strike out on their own.^^ But generally the pattern is for 
the majority of young parent families ^o live in l^hei^ paurents* homes 
for several years This can be true of married couples as well as 
of single parents. Without assistance of their families^ many young 
parents would be al^st helpless. 

Just as their, baby needs caure %^ile struggling to master 
skills leading to greater ihdepejidence , so young parenJLs need sup- 
port while trying to distance themselves from their families. Young 
parents desire and need to be independent, but usxially lack the 
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conflict, Further, * n^' '^^ti^i©^ r#p«>nt th€^riS^i>w«Kl 

dep«nd#nc« ju«t at t>^ ^^i^*"* ^^lnnin<? to foal froo of 

child c«r«. Adol«sc%^t?o ^^r^lf^ ^i^* ^^n^rational conflicts into 
the op«n« The str«s« ot 'prx V ^^^^^^'^^^ ^flQrftv^ito th^t strife 

into unMnegeable pr^^rt;^ ^ 

• Early Childbearin^ h% ~ 



Three of lif%## ^ i^^^^it ^^ic:®» are » thoee mede 
with respect to e ce^^#r^ 5?^*%^^*^^ r^gp<>ct to a mateK^j^n^ 

those made with resp%^e ^^fit^^ ^nd childre^inq. The last 

is of particular con^^ ^ ^hi^^^p*^^' ^lt.hovi9^^ *H throe have 
relevance. ^ ^ 



The age at w^^i<;h ^^p^H^ r>^^^f^ * marked effect on the 

parents' life styles ^f%6 ^^f^^i^ ^o»^ v/ho begin parenting at 

an early age establi%)^ « ^no^ l^^^c^^*" ^^11 pjace thew in a 
particular category \^^f6\j4 ^\ 

For any jsge ^^c?\ip ^ ^n*^''^ ^i tie* parenting continue 

form or'anot*^^^ ^*bw eit^^r parent or child. 



in some xonn or eno^^j^ ^ Abw 6^ g * eitner p«reni: or cnxxa. 

Responses to and con^^^^ li^^ of child continue long 

after physical care ^ o ^%?^ild h*^«' most 

instances, the e.arly y^at'^j,!^ ^ life filled with socoe 

of the heavies^Saeep^^j^^ib^ paren^^- • 

For the youn^ f^^^na * tx^ ra^^^^i^^^V me*'^ a more drastic 
alteration of life style ^ycvj t ^^er person. For a young 

l>erson, not yet natu^^^ ^^Jc^^^i^^ ^^^^lopner^t iwy be greatly 
affected. Young par^^^ips ^t^^^^^^t^ at a Point when other 

young people are b^^i^^in^^^ ^^r^^^^^^Li^ YouAg parents are set 
apart from their pee^^^ C^^^ ^POn respond to the 

needs of another dev^j^£;pt^\>^W^ p^i^^ ^hen tf^i^- own development 
is not yet coa?>lete. ^'^^^^^^^^ adult decision making and 

responsibility withir\ ' ^^^5^V w^*^*^*^ ^at n^y not support that 
roiej Many ti9e9,^ t:i\e r^t^^ii^^*^ ^ PaxT^^i*^ push young 
people back into dep^^^en^eK^^^^a^'^ they v^re gaining in their 
struggle to becoiae i^^P^^^^V^*^ J^*^' .^^gulations'^and policies 
often further -inhibit le^V^ ^ ^ttentf'ts to manage parental 

responsibility. For \^^^ ^^"^^y i5 welfare, money 

for care of the infai^^ *^^i$_JJ V>^^ ^® grant to the girl*s 
mother^ rather than b^in^"^ ^^^i^^^^^^ th^ young mother^ 

f: 



Young parents ^^t^/^ di^^^^uit carry student 

responsibilities ^^Lor^g vt^^^^ ^s, particularly 'in junic 

high or high school. ^ 

Ifi addition, choices 

regarding higher e'duci^t^4o<* f^^^^^^^ It is iiniikely young 
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p*r#nl:« will b# able to qo away to an educational inatitution of 

— ttmir choTco. »inc«> that »ioAnii e^thor avparatin^ f row thoi t Child 

or llvlnq fami lyntyle a« An undprgraduat«> . At b<»Ai, further oducA* 
tion in likely to be liinlt<»d to tnntltutlonn within cc«ii>utina 
distance either of their own or their parenta* hoeiei*. In aJJ can^n, 
lonq-term child care arrangeAenta must be »ade» and the coktn borne. 
Aqainet the coo^tition of 75% of all youth graduating from high 
school and over half going on to f urt hT^-^wlucation or training, 
however, dropping out at any point can negatively affect the life 
aet of young parents. / • " 

Young parents may be limited as to participation in extra** 
curricular activities. Schools have often opposed young parents* 
engaging in such activities. And unfortunately, court decisions 
have tended to support the right of school systesMi to exclude 
married couples from extracurricular activities. Soe»e young people 
find their parenting duties restrictive as well* Ho%#ever, extra- 
ciirricular Jictivities further relationships with peel's and provide 
opportunities to develop new 'skills. Decision making can be 
enhanced through them. Many young mbn count on excellence in 
athletics to win college scholarships, and some young woew^n also 
seek excellence in sports, or use achievements in outside activities 
to gain acceptance into schools or programs of their choice. 

Often young parents begiTv working before being adequately 
traivied and prepared. The results can be discouraging, and negative 
attitudes toward ^rk SMiy result. One consequence is that ycm ng 
parents siay never devel^ s»eaningful career goals. The job oT 
young parents are oiost often short term and low paying.^ Choices 
of jobs may be limited by parenting tasks. Particul^jfly for young 
%»anen who ari heads of families, jobs with long hoars or required 
overtime, jobs with travel, even jobs with long coemiuting times, are 
i]i9X>ssible to manage. Relocation fo' a job is orten difficult be- 
cause of day care or other restrictions. Young parents* life 
careers all too ofteri show the effects of presiature entry into the 
labor force . 

Those who begin ohildbearing early tend to have more childre 
than those who begin later. ^ In particular, young people tend to 
have children in rapj^d succession. This further drains the young 
family's stability, resources, and physical and emotional health* 
Those young parents who limit their family size are likely to find 
their children grown and gone before th«y themselves are 4 0. Both 
par$m:s (particularly the woman, if she stayed home with her chil- 
dren) will have much of their life to fill in ways other than caring 
for a family. For young par^nt.s who postpone former ohildbearing, 
it may mean beginning a second family much later, and ^nrinuity of 
ohildbearing, as it occurs inrmost homes, is disrxipted. 
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lncaim»l«ite education, pfemature entry into the job MrHet» 

eariy^ rapid chi idybwar ih^, — l4»4t4i*on «f i^^tmmi o|»t«t t.ur»v iii**i to 

develop' *oclally" -all can lead fo fru^itration in career; 4n life 
Hltuatlone« in ti at; la fact ion concernirlq eelf. All too often parenta 
in their 20»» particularly the M^them, end up fruntrated, wii^hing 
for a life that Might have been. 

In viev of the foregoing^ %#e munt begin to think of early 
parenting aa a life aet that atartti young people on a courae earlier 
than others^ and whoae influef^^ will be lifelong. Although that 
influence ia not neceaaarily negative^ the patterna net for young 
parents ia likely to involve more riakn and di f f tcul tieti than face 
thoae who beg^in childbearing in their Biid-20a or later J In particu« 
lar» we ^must atop focuaing on pregnancy and childbeaVing aa the only 
criaes for young parenta^ and inatead aiao examine and deal 
programmatically with the criaeii in relation to family formation, 
family continuation, family diaaolution and faa^iT^ reformation. 




For the young parent family, many of v'^C-.cr iaea**aevere 
marital atreaa, divorce^ additional childbearing, educational dropping 
out, inadeqxiate training and employment — occur within the firat 4 
or 5 yeara, coinciding with* the preschool years of ^Ke child. Until 
now, Wogramming haa focuse<l on pregnancy and childbirth. . Only 
minii^l att^opts have been made to provide service, even for the 
firs/ year of the child's life. 

The contention advanced here is that planning fpr and with 
the young parent family is best made for a much longer period. Thia 
is mandatory if the parent is younge-r thar^ 16 at childbirth. Girls 
under age 16 (those o*f compulsory school age) haVe been found, to be 
at greatest risk of pooreputcoaea. They tervl to have more pre^ ^ 
maturely born, low-birth^#eight babies* They are less likely to 
fy^isK school. They ar^more likely to have rapid, repeated 
pregnancies. " ^x^^^,^-/ 

THE FOUR' FAMILY CRISES: -FORMATION, CONTINUATION, 
DISSOLUTION, 'REFORMATION " ^ 

Rij»ks in Faunlly Fonnation 

For a high proport:ion of young people, family formation 
cbflws about because of pregnancy. These pregnancies are siost often 
unplanned, many at least initially unwanted, and. the majority , 
probably inappropriate at the time in the young person's life. Most 
young parents are biologically, socially, psychologically, edtx:a- 
tionally and financially unprepared for parenthood. Thiis , forming 
families at a young age means that both parents and children are 
liWely to be at risk. 
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Young mothers axe likely to have 'more coopli cations in: both 
pregnancy and delivery, and the infants are less likely to be * > 
healthy at birth. ' Thus , the risk of poor health i3. one the ^ r. . 
inajor concerns of eeurly childbearing Tl^ complications mentioned 
npst frequently in recent litefature*^^ teezia^ge pregnancy are:> 
premature labor ;^ low. birth weight) increased neonatal mortality r 
iron-deficiency anemia / toxemia, prolbnged laifer, fetopelvic Sis'- 
proportion r vaginal infection,, and vaginal lacerations. Repeated 
pregnaincies constitute an ev^ gr&ter risk. Klerman and tTekel 
found in a. ^ollowup study of yoxing mothers* lihat silbsequent infants 
had di-stxirbinglyhigh rates of. prgmatur^y and perd.nata3t laortality: 
Fewer healthy infants were produceoN^n subsequent deliveries than 
in first "'deliveries, even though the mothers were older. - • 

For almost 60% of the young people, birth (although most- 
likely not conception) takes place in wedlock.. Particularly for 
those whose marriage was the riesult of a pregnancy ratheic then the 
reve^ae^^-a faunily is formed under stress. Yoxing marriages tend to 
unst£Ut>le, and wb^ they are complicated by childbean^irig, 
prognosis is for a difficult time. 

*• - _ ■ » 

Many of the pregnemcies atre initially unwanted. The drastic 
alteration of life style required in taking on patenting responsi- ^ 
bility makes it difficult to set aside such feeliiros completely , >■ 
paxticuletrly for the mother if relations with the Baby's father 
deteriorate or become eirtb dbttered , Hov/ever, in the case of young 
peurents, wantedness does not assure positive family formation. 
Asked why they^ecame pregn£SIV||||^ny young mothers indicate that 
the pregnancies were a means of -achieving something else — ^to get ' 
married,^ to get out of their parents' home, to achieve adiilt, status^, 
to "have, something of my own." Few say love of children wa*s the 
basic reason for bfeccaning pregnant.- 

Young Parent Families — At Risk for Continuation 

^Young parent families' have a difficult time surviying. The 
lack of ',^onomic viability influences almost ^very aspect of their 
I'ives. Often iinable to afford" independent housing, they must fiAd 
space with relatives. Bo1;h for marfcied and unmaurri'ed parents r this 
may be stressful. On their own, living accommodations are likely^ 
to be poor.-*" Many yoimg" p2urents have to struggle to meet basic needs 
for foo4: and clothing. Lack of consumer awareness may mean that 
what money they*do have does not fill all the needs it could.- 
"Ability to procure health care, to continue education , to pa^ ^or 
day carer to particij^te in recreation r is often nonexistent or' - 
marginal . ^ . • 
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PeLrents of young parents may use. the young people's economic 
helplessness as a means to control i^hayior. Young single mothers 
may be dependent for sxjpport on the whims of unmarried partners* 
The older the child becomes, the more the young mother may find 
that resources or support from family and father decrease. Welfare 
dependency partial or full, is. the fate of many young families. 18 

m 

Even when economics* axe not a problem, yoxing families often 
find themselves in trouble. . The social isolation of young parents, 
particularly young married couples, is difficult for them. Young 
couples find themselves growing in different directions. Con- 
f lictual situations continually arise . Frustration over' alteration 
or postponement of life ^goals adds to the stress. 

* Unhappiness in the job situation may con^und problems of 
young parents. As already mentioned,, jobs avail^le to unskilled, 
untrained young people are not. likely to be meanj^gful. The young 
male,/ patrticularly if he is black a^d uneducated,^ may , have little or 
no success in finding satisfactory employment. . ^ 

Young women, like yoxing men, may leave joi?s that are boring 
and contribute little to their economic situation* /Klerm2tn and 
Jekel,^^ in their followup study of ' young Tnothters, ^: and Price,^^ 
his work with^ fathers, found that if the financial Rewards were 
not sufficient, yoxang parents soon left jobs. Lack:" o^ adequate day 
care or money to pay for it may also force young pa3?ents to remain' 
at home rather than -complete educations, train for jobs or undertake 
employment. ^ 

Depression roost often occurs in those who feel hopeless, 
trapped and powerless. Recent studies' show that those most likely 
to be depressed 'are young women with children. Working in a poorly 
paid job that promises ♦little or no advancement adds! to that trapped 
feeling. Rates' of . attempted suicide are high. ^1 The growth in the 
numbers of young women who are depres^^ may /b^ related to the 
phenomenal incjfease in households headed by women alone. In, some 
eastern ^cities, the rate of increase is as bigh as 25% a, year. 
Further, if the mediafi income for divorced or separated women was 
$10^000 "before the ^husband left, it will be $4000 after he is gone. 
Half of all divorced mothers ^o not receive child si:tpport, and 3 
million in the United States fall >elow the poverty guidelines.?^ 

'The day-to-day demcihds of childrearing^-the consistency and 
patience required of parents — are difficult for yoiong parents. Lack 
of adequate relief from child care can cause further strains. 
Young -mothers and, fathers may find that the" children interfere with 
their own needs. 
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- ^ Very youngs paxents find it difficult ^to relate to older, 
more secure parents, even though the^gei of ' their children is the 
same. . This* increases /filings of injbiequacy and isolation. Since 
factors related to chxicr abxise and neglect include frustration in 
employment, poverty, poor .self-image, in terfamilial stress, and 
lack of meaningful social outlet^ young people are also at risk 
of becoming abusive or neglectful parents. 




Young mothers living With their own parents .or the pcirents * 
of the baQjy's father often have ccHiflicts with their elders over the 
child's »care. Some young parents may choose, at least temporarily, 
to abdicate childreari^g responsibility to the grandparents. 

i 

Young parents are likely to have low self-esteem, and the 
. e^qperiences of faunily formation .and early family life often do little 
to chcmge that. There is dsaiger ■ that as their family life continues, 
disappointment and frustfrations will be passed along to their 
children. Indeed, riecent data indicate that youthful age at first 
birth is closely correlated with child abuse -an^ neglect .23 

Nevertheless, yoxang mothers and fathers do have strengths. 
They have a spontaneity, naturalness, and flexibility that can stctnd 
them in good stead in their parenting. They have the abundance' of 
energy required of all parents- Mo3t importantly, they have the 
adDility to grow and learn. The pressures of yoiing parent family 
life may necessitate thexr using all these abilities, and others as 
well. « However, expecting them to do this in hostile environments or 
T^th- little or no societal support; is xanrealistic. ^ t 

Risks in Family Dissolution * 

More than one ""of two marriages among those of school age 
end in divorce within 5 yeairs. Studies show that those children 
most affected in functioning by divorces are preschoolers (as 
. ^pposed to older children axid adolescents) - Obviously, early break- 
/ down of young parent families can be damaging f or^ both paurent and 
/ child. , ' ^ 

"Since young marriages axe often based on tenuous relati^^ 
ships, there may be little communication between parents to carry 
over to the postdivorce period. The young 'father may feel no strong 
obligation to provide long-term assistance for the mother or the 
child. Also, the child's need to- have free access to both parents 
may be defeated by a lack of relationship between parents. Child 
functioning postdivorce is thought to be related directly to the 
degree atnd length of anger and hostility built up before the divorce. 
"Having to get married** may make young marriages stressful from the 
start. 
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Even in young marriages^ that survive, temporcury* separation 
is common. The matrriages are often stormy, and the critical early 
years of the child's life may be spent in an unhappy environment. 
Parents may be unable to focus on the needs of children when they • 
find it difficult to meet their own needs « 

The disso^.ution of a' family can also ccme about v*ien a single 
parent stops living with the baby^s grandparents. Although this may 
occur in a healthy way, the tensions and conflicts of multigenera- 
tional life often force ^ the families apart. For the child this can 
be almost, as traumatic as a xnarital split, since the grandparents 
may be deeply meaningful figures in the child's life. Further^ 
the single parent and child may move into a less desirable sitxiation 
that will worsen because of la^ck of si:pport* 

tamlly dissolution also occurs when unmairried parents who 
have had a fairly close relationship find other partners. Interest 
in* the child and his needs may change, as can the good will between 
the couple. Support for the child may fall off , and the child's 
sense of identity with two parents may be threatened. 

Fdlnally, a parent may ten^xDrarily or permamently decide to 
give up a child after finding she cannot manage parenthood. This 
may be formally, through placement in a foster home or an adoption 
agency, or informally, by leaving the child with relatives as sub- 
stitute parents. - ' ^ 

Risks in Family RefbrmatTion 

Whenever the nature of a family changes , its various members 
have adjustments to make. Not "only must the more intimate rel^ion- 
ships with the new family members be adjusted to, but changed rk^^* 
tionships with the old family m^ibers must be handled. Such changes 
are often accompanied by moves in location, and a physical adjustment 
is required as well. • . 

Children sometimes resent the new father or mother or new • ^ 
siblings. "Children sometimes are left behind temporarily with rela- 
tives while the new family forms, fiirther complicating the child's 
feelings. A parent who has had sole responsibility for a child may 
resent the interference of a new decision meOcer, or may make such , 
an effort to include the latter that the child feels abandoned'. 

Not all choices cibout family reformation are positive". Males 
may temporairily come and go in the lives of young single mothers. 
Out of frustration or desperation, a yoimg mother may marry, to pro- 
vide a father and home for her child even though that is not a 
decision appropriate for herself^ Such marriages, df course, carry 
risks for parents and children. ' The separation of young parents may 
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:e8sitate a mother's moving back home tocher parents o^ living 
:s in similar situati,ons« As the young family reforms, 
greater stability is not, 'necessarily achijieved* The: new fcunily forin 
* may soon yield 'to something else. For the child, this state of flux • 
• can be extremely unsettling. , ^ 

CURBENT NEEDS AND APPROACHES TO MEET THEM 

Prevention of Adolescent Pregnaricy 

Reseeurch shows that young 'parents eure negatively represented 
in statistics on school dropouts, unemployment, underemployment, 
welfare dependency-, divorce statistics, rates of attempted suicide, 
health coaqplications during pregnancy and delivery, bearing children 
of low birth weight, and infant mortality rates. 

The most iigp ort e mt ^^con tr ibution to be mad e- in the field of 
early parenting is the prevention of pregnamcy in adolescence. Tliat 
l^iirth rates have been and are declining for every age group except 
the yoimgest (and least prepared for the tasks of parenting) 
emphasizes this point. That an ever-increasing percentage of the 
total number of live births occur among teenagers (now 20% but 
expected to exceed that in 1980) indicates' the seriousness of the 
teisJc. If present trends continxae, a growing propottion o£ the chil- 
dren and youth in the country will be products of young parent 
family homes. 
* 

What must be done to prevent adolescent pregnancy? It is 
clear that old methods of prevention — secrecy about sex, limitation 
of opportunity, societal disapproval, exhortations to "be good" or 
to "do rigi^," threat of punishments — are no longer effective (if 
they ever were). What is needed are new assessments about what 
makes young individuals decide to prevent pregnancy, vrtiat makes 
society wauit to help prevent pregnancy, and what is the most useful 
way. to deliver services to help individuals cax^^r out their decisions. 

One of the first stejis necessary is to chauige the expecta-v - 

tions of young- wcanen. Society's view of the roles of women is still 

far too constricted. As long as most of what young women hear, read 

^uld see suggests that the ''most meaningful role for a woman is that of 

^another and housewife, many girls will wish to reach that status as 

soon as possible. The decline of the mean age of menarche (onset 

of menstrxiatioh> to approximately lih years has made early pregnancy 
poss.ible...24 

Groups ahd ihdi^viduals who advocate etjualization of oppor- 
txinity, changing of laws, emd elimination of disqrimination against 
women should be supported.- Efforts must be made, to' educate the lay 
public and professionals as" to the importance of raising expectations 
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of" young women* The medxa must l>e influenced to use their enormous 
power in this direction. The view that not everyone should marry 
or become a parent must be made more acceptable to men and women 
genereilly. » " 

However, it is not enough to change the eaqpectations of 
women* The role of youth must be made more meaningfxil for both 
young men and young women. They must have adequate options to make 
their adolescence richer, fuller and more Baeaningful. Rising 
juvenile crime rates, venereal disease rates of epidemic proportions 
aunong the young, am increaise in the niamber' of young alcoholics, the 
continxaing . drug problem among teenagers, the oijgoing runaway 
problem — all indicate that the needs of youth are^ not being met. 
CXirrently the voting are viewed as a problem — a negative element in 
society — not useful, not welcome, tolerated, handled, dealt with. 
We must integrate their learning with real life situations, so that 
tmderstanding comes through positive participation, not detached 
•observation. In particular, w6 must provide opportunities for. paid 
. en^jloyment that can increase^knowledge, skills and abilities at 
earlier ages as paurt of education." 

Next, society must give young people a feeling of comfort— 
ableness with their bodies, an understanding of their physical 
functioning and a sense of control over their physical selves. Most 
people's concept of sexuality is liipited to genital sex. Sex 
education should place sexuality in the ^context of human relation- 
ships. Social personal relationships are vital to young people. We 
must talk more openly with them i about, relationships and the 
responsibilities involved". ^ 

To accomplish this , many^ ai,dults may have to come to terms 
with their own sexual concerns and mijs concept ions. They must learn 
to avoid what has been described as the destnictive dichotcftny be- 
tween "fascinating, dirty , -forbidden, mysterious sex" and "anti- 
septic, intellectual, pallid, OK sex. "25 Childrei;!. are sexual beings. 
Adults must be helped to recognize this, and to become more aware 
that sexual experimentation occurs during childhood and adolescence. 

' A recent study showed that, when asked what time of the month 
they were most likely to become pregnsmt, 98% of the teenage girls 
responded that they knew.. Yet only aQx>ut half getve the correct 
answer. Yoxang people often assume they know facts when they do not. 
If they act on such incorrect; .infoimation, there can be serious 
consequences. 

School systems, health organizations, and agencies serving 
youth must take a much more responsible role in providing education 
and information regarding humsui sexiiality. At present, teen health 
clinics and birth conrroJi. clinics sensitized to the needs of teens 
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are doing the most effective job in this area. However,, not enough 
youth are involved in these settings. Schools in particular must 
begin to take a more active role. Increasingly cocrplex knowledge 
and information are required to satisfy young people's questioning 
and concern. Thereifere, efforts of parents in this area must be 
augmented by those of per^ns trained in the field. To ignore this 
is to act irresponsibly r particulajfly since venereal disease is of 
epidemic proportions among the young and pregnamcy rates are 
startlingly high. By age: -19, 63% o£ the young women in the United 
States are sexually active- Almost half of those who are unmarried 
are havii^ intercourse. 26 : * 

The giving of information to the young is no pamacea. - 
Parental prohibitions and societal taboos against adolescent sexual 
experiences- make it difficult for a young person to take responsi- 
bility for sexual activity. As one adolescent said/ "If I use birth 
control/ I'm a' bad girl. However^ if I don't and get pregnant, I'm 
a good girl who got caught." / , " ' 

» . ■ ^ 

Public support for use of birth control should be given * to 

V the yoting, much as is* given to adults. They should have free and. 
easy access to the means of birth control. Continued support for 
its use must be provided by those experienced in working with yotmg 
people and knowledgeable about birth control and adolescent sexuality. 
Birth control must be taOcen out of the realm of morality and put in 
the spectrum of health care..;^ Health clinics open one afternoon a 
week in schools, for exanple, could respond^ to a wide vaxiety of 

_ioncerns yoiing people have about their phy^cal selves. Birth 
^ntrol imf oirmation cuid services could be made availaO^le on site. 
STfch a service has been operating in Mechanic Arts High School at 

^ St. Paul/ Minnesota. The clinic offers V.D. testing^ prenatal care, 
and family planning counseling. Birth control devices are not dis- 
tributed at the school, but can be obtained at a nearby hospital. 

As a backup in contraceptive failure, abortion must be made 
available to young women. " The current rush toward abortion has had 
some un-fortunate consequences. Many young wOTien lack the Understand- 
ing that in pregnancy one either carries the baby to term or aborts 
it, but that in either case it's a lifetime commitment. More . • 
thoughtful counseling will pi^vent some young women from making 
decisions they will regret throughout their lives. 

In general, thfe reaction of women after an abortion is one 
of relief: "It's all over with." Most women go on from there, and 
deal with the experience' and loss." For many young women, the adx>r-' 
tion has a positive effect. For the first time in their lives they 
have exhibited control over their^ own fate. It strengthens their 
approach on the future. However, other women fall apart after 
^ abortion. This highlights the need for better preeibortion and 
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postalx>rtion counseling. Most often these women tramsfer anger or 
guilt to the'^place where they had the abortion or to a particular 
person at that place. Therefore-, they need a new setting to explore 
their feelings and obtain help. Projects such as Coping With 
Overall Pregiiancy Experience, in Boston, provide opportiinities for 
women with problems in relation to pregnancies to discuss them in 
groups and with counselors. 

le lack ^f sufficient settings where abortions axe per- 
fonjBrf''makes it difficult to establish needed follow-rthro^igh networks 
services . It is estimated that 'as many as a third of American 
^men who wcuit abortions are unable to get them. Mostly these women 
the poor, ^he? yoxang, and th6se living outside biggest"~cxtxes . 
Women still travel out of their .community or state to obtain abor- 
tions . Abortion services should .be esqpMded so that all vrtio want 
and can benefit from then can have access to them. With this expan- 
ds ion should -go an expansion of the variety and. types of preabortion. 
and postatx>rtion. coimseling service. • v ' 

- Finally,' schools must offer realistic prepafation-'for- 
mairriage courses, so that yoiiiq' people, aure better able to assess 
their readiness for .marriage ." The requirements and possible conse- 
quence of marital life, shduld be eaqplored. Mandatory counseling for 
yoxang people who wish to get married (now in effect in California)' 
may 'help prevent inappropriate marriages, with their- concoiftitant 
early pregnancies. , " 

As is being done in Education for Parenthood programs in the 
puialic schools now, young people must be given a better under standirlg 
of vrtiat it means to be a parent. This includes the need6 of chil- 
dren, and how their demands affect" adult responsibilities. Current- 
parenthood programs are geared toward future parenting. However, 
one consequence of such courses may be that youths running the 
risks of pregnancy or those who are pregnant will make better choices 
cibout parenting. 

Thus a variety of services-"-chan5ed goals for women si^ported 
by real, opportunities in society; more' meaningful alternative expe- 
riences for both- boys and ^irlS,' including positi^^ce paid employment; 
knowledge of and ^rontrol over bodily /^Iv)^; specific education and 

' counseling about sexuality; birth coritrol Services coupled with 
abortdori "as .a backup; and education about Carriage' and parenting-- 

^ are all needed, to bring about a .reduc^q^n lin the number of adoles- ♦ 
cent pregnancies- . >^ - 

' . • . - * ' . . , ' 

."In sum, specif ijc 5bals of preventive, efforts should be: 

1) development among, youth of knowledge of and copixol over sexual 

selves; -2) prevention of inappropriate or premature marriage; and . . 

3) prevention of pregnaincV in adolescence. . 

212 •. * * . . 
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Comprehensive Services ^During Pregnancy an d Immediate Iv 
Postpartvmi ' ' * — 

When an adolescent becomes pregnant and chooses not to 
terminate the pregnancy, a full range of comprehensive services mast 
be delivered to both the young mother and young father: 



Edticational Counseling 
Accredited pducati^ 
Vocational Counseling 
Vocational Training - 
Vocational Placement' 
Abortion Counseling 
Abortion Services 
HeeU^th Educaticyi and 

-Counseling 
Prenatal Care 
Postpartimi Care 
Pediatric' Caure . 
Birth Control Counseling 
Birth Control Services 
Marriage Counseling 
Continiied Casework 



Groxjc^ Counseling* 
Family Counseling * T . , * 
Psychological Test>ing \ 
Psychiatric Treatment \ * 
Legal Counseling 
Legal Services 
Leisure Time Activities 
Consxsner Education 
Financial Assistance 
. Living Facility Dxiring . 

Pregnancy 
Child C£tre and Child Develop- 
ment Instrxaction 
Care of the Infant 
Adoption Coxinseling 
Adoption Services* - 



Over the last decade or so, some coumninities in the' United 
States have established con5>rehensive service programs to meet the 
needs of school-^age pregnant girls living at home. These programs 
minimally provide health, education and social services for pregnant 
girls. Services are delivered through centralized coordination and 
control. 

Many "more communities (over 300) have set.' xip multiservice 
progxams- to assist such yoxlng women. These programs may offer the 
same' range of services as comprehensive service programs do, but 
su<±i services are ^ not' generally under the control of one group or 
agency. However, they may be coordinated through one source. This 
has been aremarkable achievement. Almost- every major city in the 
Ooited Statgs-^ibw has such a program. These programs have asstired. 
that large numbers of pregncint girls receive continuing" education 
during pregnanfcy, prenatal care, and counseling, among other services. 
In general , th^ short-term results of such programs have been 
positive: iarotoved health,^ continuation of education during preg- 
nancy, and ^^urn to scht>ol following childbirth, ^pong others. 

a high proportion of communities still " use an uncoor^ 
dina ted (services approach for pregnant girls. And fcir too many do 
.little c^r nothing at all to meet the needs of this population; 
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Those cownunities that Havp comprehensive- service programs 
.usually provide the best all-around care of th^ young patients. The 
ooxi;>rehensive programs"' tend to have age-appropriate services. They 
aire the leas^ likely to leave needs unmet. Such programs^ however^ 
generally do not serve all pregnajnt girls in the community. Fvirther, 
because of their, cost, not all comarunities haye been willing to sup- 
port their development. 

Many of the multiservice- programs that have been developed — 
especial! ly in those commxanlties with quility ^earvices and a variety 
of resources — are also able to meet the needs of *yo^9 mothers fairly 
.well. Often they serve large nunlbers of girls. Some communities 
have a variety of programs to x:over the' populatioi> of pregnant girls. 
Lack of citywide coordination of services, however, means that many 
girls still "fall between the service cracks," and^ the utieven quality 
of services from program to program can mean that girls, even though, 
served, may not be' served well<. 

'A ma^jor problem Exists in coopunities where the approach xs 
still based on single-service delivAy, Any cbordina1:ion of * 
services is fo^'indivlduals , rather than for gro\:5>s of young, women. 
With the multiplicity of needs such yotang women hava^^a variety of 
services is needed. Moreover, without grouping,' it ^s difficult to 
develop new seirvices or alt^r bid ones. Most commianities' do not 
have the personnel to serve individxials cca^rehensively . 

Least adeqxxate are communities that leave it to young ^ mothers^ 
to qiialify for or seek out resources for help. Such action is. 
generaJLly beyond the ability of the schoolgirl. Where ccmmxinities 
have^few resources, of course, problems are coc^xDunded regardless of 
effcrt. 

Sirice many special programs for pregnant girls have had a 
school focus, the current tendency to abolish specialized settings 
auid permit girls to remain in regular school threatens the existence 
of mxilti service networks. En5>hasis should be placed on developing, 
successful models for integrating comprehensive services with 
prograims in regulctr schools. Options atnd alternatives for young 
people* (including e'ducational ones) should be programmed into serv- 
ices, ^ , • . ' ' 

Even in commiinities with well developed service programs , 
not all girls are served during pregnancy. Emphasis on school age, 
as mentioned earlier, has led to using the school system as the 
catchment agency for a high proportion of the multiservice and 
comprehensive service programs. Yet there are many pregnant girls 
who either previously dropped out of school or do so upon discovery 
of pregnctncy. Data on 'the number of school-age girls giving birth , 
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in any given comunity and those served in tlje special progrMas 
rovear^hat many* .girls are not receiving- needed attention. Many 
times, ^ese are mothers who have little or no interest in con^jleting 
education. #3irls with one child aljready may have left school. 
Majarfed girls often drc^ out. The fact remains that such mothers 
•are at especially high risk of incon?jiete education and training, 
lack of skills to support themselves, rapid, repe^^ted pregnancy, 
and so forth. Few efforts are being made to meet the needs of this 
. ^pulation. * Other catchment systems must be developed to 'con?>leii»nt 
thm educational one. Existing welfare and health models for service 
. must get greater publicity. Social service institutions in general 
must play a greater role ^ in bringing the coinmanity togr^ther for 
service provision. • . ^ ' . ^ 

Service prograips are often of unequal Quality. S<xne^programs 
must add to or upgrade services to make them effective. Often the 
special programs give only lip service to provision of, or assxired 
access to, needed services other than the ones in which the anchor 
agency for the program special As. For exaa^le, although a school- 
based program may maintain that girls receive health caire as a 
program con^nent, this may be based on a physician's statement 
required for entry into the program. No atten5)t may be made to check 
on the qiiality of care or even continued attendance for health care. 

■ » 

Organizationally, programs have had varied auspices amd 
sponsorship. Continued federal, state amd local funds from various 
sources, earmarked for young families, are needed to svpport: this - . 
rich variety. Such flexibility utilizes strengths of conmninity . : v 
agencies and keeps the road open' for innovation. " Further, there 
has as yet ^ been no clear demonstration that one method of providing 
the services isvguperior to another. In their study con?jaring two 
special service programs for pregnant girls, laerman and Jekel 
found that the variemce, in sponsors, setting and focus did not 
•create a significemt difference -in outcomes for the girls enrolled .^^ 

. • 

Lastly, fathers still receive far too little attention during 
the pregnancy period. Yet they need the same kinds of information 
and service the young mothers are receiving. Some coimn;inities have 
developed outreach programs for youthful fathers. During a demon- 
stration program in Atlanta in which girls attending regular school 
received con5>rehensive services, a young male worked with fathers. 
He was able to open up job opportunities at local financial institu- 
tions for many young men. 28 Programs and services aimed at helping 
the young father -should be expanded. ' • . 

Goals of con^jrehensive services efforts during pregnancy 
should be: 
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hov short term or lia^^e^y 



comprehensive Sery ^ 



fa^^' regardless of 



^ren fc Fainilies 



Following th« 
the preschool years '^^^K^^ 
receive a full range ^^^^^^^ 

bii:5lj^.----^e following^ i%-c? 
young parent familiea^ 
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^J^^S^y^^^^^^t familie 
,i c^?^2j' W« J ^ices-^ This 
crucial if the young ^th^oj^^ ^lAsf the the child's 



on through 
es shotild 
This is especially 
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Educational Couna^^lxv^ 
Accredited Educat^^^n 
Vocat:idnal Couns^^j^ 
Vocational Trainl^ 
Vocational Placein^^t 
Abor^on Coianseli^ 
Abortion Services 
Adc^tion Counseli^^ - 
Adoption Services 
Health Education 

Coionseling 
Interconceptional 
Pediatric Care ' g 

Birth Control Con^el>^ 
Birth Control Se^j^c^^ 
Marriage Qounseli^^ 

Currently mos^ of 



SJ^Vortre Counseling 
I^ntiiiued casework 



oup co^^^nseling 
^^ily (;ouns«ling 



^Vchiat^io Tx^eataent 
r^ohoicygical Testing * 
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l^nahcial Assistance 
r^nsxjiae*' Education 
^tdure Tiine Activities 
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^^e of Child 



or multiservice prograans 
for yoxing families te^_^n^^ ^^^w'^?^^ f^^®'^^ pfastpartum. Because o 
their school orientati^^n. ^e^% £7^^***^ contir»*^« through the school 
.• Although some ^^v© tJ^i^N^^ u*® laJ?*^®** foUowup, often 

are no more than 5 s^^iOK^ts c***?!^ on wl*at happened to the 
, Fo^lov^^^^^. i^^^^^ ^ 
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out with the same "sin^j.e^^'^p^^.^;^^ ^ien^*^ ion tJ»*t previously 
characterized service-, fo^ <S^^ ^» 



all, generally carried 



characterized service^ fo< 



It is unrealistic to expect brief social interventions 
«uch as the caa«>rehensive service jfrograMs for school-age pregnant 
girls CO have a long-tera effect, particularly when the effects of 
early pregnancy are so lasting. Although lengths of enrollment 
vary, npst prograaS serve girls from the beginning 6^ the second 
trl^^ter of pregnancy^. 6' weeks postpartum— .»o, laore than 7 or 8 
■onthS. . The iwo »ost -thorough studies of coi^reherisivi se^ice' " 
.program for school-age pregnant girJ.s.a6>ablish that gains are 

often short ter».29 Thus, the cloiier the girl Is to 'meeting prc^graio 
^goali wb&i entering the program (high school graduation, for 
eaca^le) , the nore ^iJcely she is to fulfill program expectations.. 
However, aost desired outcones (ecoiKjmic independence or postpone- 
■entof further pregnancies at risk, for exa^le)N:annot be 
accomplished except over tiioe. Pew %#ould reconsDend trying to make 
a 14-year-old gfrl iMediately self-supporting. Therefore, addi- 
tional support a^t be built all along the road iioward the goals * 
at the appropriate time in the lives of young parents J 

• V 

Many young parents have said, "I re«aiy didn't have any 
problems until the baby came." Family responsibilities do not mesh 
well with adolescent tasks. Although we can help adolescents with 
some short-cut^, for the most part those ta^ks must be coii¥>leted. 
This is. further reason to build in continuing support for adoles- 
cent parents. 

*■ There are few, if any, coa^jrehensive program models in this " 

area. The Continuation School in Pasadena, California, and the 
Interconceptional Care Project^in Atlanta are examples- of longer- 
term special service project^. Given the validity of following the 
young parent at least for the preschool years of the index child, 
xt is obvious that although the school system can be the anchor 
agency for some programs, it cannot.be so for others. Thus, new 
models -of program services must be developed. 

A differentiation in needs will also help shape rprograms . 

Young mothers %#ho are poor, are very young, or are from *nonsup- 

portive or multiproblem families will require a greater range of 

services and more intensive programming than others. Among services 

needed, day care for infants is important. Since it is known that 

young parents-to-be do not absorb much about child care and child 

-^velopment during. pregnancy (for many girls the baby is not a 

.reality lantil it is born), continuing education in this area is 

also essential. 

- « 

More attention must be paid to the father and his needs 
during this periodX Pi»blems of family stability and independence 
may fall heavily ok his ^^toulders , particularly in a two-parent 
family". Assistance in care^ development may prove one of the most 
useful services to provide. 
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Young woMn ^Ak> choose to 8t:ay at hoM and anther thei|r 
children should be encouraged to think of education as a lifelong 
process, bolding .the opportunity for more than one career. Ralising 
life expectations and iscaroving self --esteem of young aothers 
durin^^* period of child care at hone is essential. 



^ Keeping inappropriately married young people together ^should 

not becoM a "program ^oal. A good divorce is better than a bajd mar- 
' * riage* Since- abou^half of the couples *rill divorce, divorce | 

cowiseling and preparation for f^Oaily dissolution most be an iptegral 
part of services. Child functioning can be posit^rely affected by 
careful attention to this kind of help. Further, since the post- 
divorce ukljustsient and happiness of the mother are said to haye the 
greatest effect on a child's adjustamnt and progress, special fatten- . 
tion should be given to the needs of divorcing young mothers iirtK> 
retain custody of the children - | 

Prevention of rapid, repeated pregnancies must be par^ of 
any program effort. It must be recognized that young parents!, both 
married and unmarried, may %«ant to have additional children, socoe 
as soon as this is sunageable. Therefore, more than just bi^h 
control is needed — family planning in the tr\je context is re<}uired- 
In addition, steps to assure a necessary interval bet%#een births 
and ii^rovement of the nutritional state of young mothers before - 
their next baby are vital. - | 

A primary instittation that has not been helped to support 
yotang parents is that of thp yoxing parents* families. OftenI the 
families have major responsibility' for young parent familieaj. Al- 
thou^ the financial burden may* fall hardest on poor familiejs, the 
emotional 'drain hits all families. Families that are already dis- 
organized may collapse under the test. Sxxpport in a variety of ways 
must be given to families of young parent families. When older 
parent families fail, services for the young parent families must 
be developed elsewhere to ccinpensate. * 

Specific goals of cooqprehensive service programs for young 
parent families should be: ' ^ ' 

• Good -family health — for father, mother, child. 

• Completion of education or training that leads to ability to 
become meaningfully 'self-supporting. Positive entry -into the job. 
market where appropriate. , ^ 

• Family planning that includes preparation for subsequent healthy 
pregnancy and postponement of further inappropriate or unwanted ^ 
^egnancies* 
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• Developnent of social/emotional maturity, which includes ability 
for competent parenting, meeminjgful adult relationships, improved 
self-esteem^ and upgraded life expectations., 



Development and implementation of a life plan. 



• -Positive shifts in family structure emd livin 
leading to greater stability. 



1 



a r r angemen t s 



It should be noted in relation to the last goal that the 
child of adolescent paurents needs stability more than any other 
family member. Young parents are more likely to need some fluidity 
in their lives to^work out the best possible situation for them^ " 
- selves. This will undoubtedly m^an various changes for them duAng 
this period. 

CORJRENT AN£) FUTURE UNMET NEEDS 

Although the most meaningfxol and important intervention 
strit;egy would be the prevention of adolescent pregnancy, no com- 
prehensive point of view, let al<:>ne coiriprehensive planning or serv- 
ices with respect to such a strategy, yet exists. A variety of 
efforts already mentioned — changed goals for women, st:^ported by 
. opportunities in society; more meaningful alternative expe- 

riences for both boys emd girls; knowledge of emd control over 
podxly selves; education and coxanseling about sexuality, birth 
control services coupled with abortion, and education about mar- 
riage and parenting — in combination , would comprise such a strategy. 

* _ r-i_ - 

Currently there are not enough comprehensive service or 
multiservice programs to meet the needs of all the school-age 
pregnant girls and prospective fathers, Hor do they all offer thV"- 
range-of services needed. Therefore,' improvement in the breadth and 
quality of these programs is urged. Replication, expansion or 
redesign of such services is required to cover. all young wranen and 
men .who .need them. .Given the nd.xed attitudes toward pregnant girls 
and young parents, attitudinal change is essential for effectively 
inclement ing such services. .* > 

^' ' • ■ ■ . 

The main tmmet needs of young par-ent families, as noted, 
oc^ir after the birth of the baby. Efforts must be made tcr develop ' 
models of service that can meet the needs of such families , for a 
number of years. In particular, models that can deal effectively 
^ith* family continuation and family dissolution must be developed. " 
These models should focus on the pr^schpojL-years of the index child 
**en, for a high proportion of young parent families, the greatest 
risks occur. " 
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Specific Policy Recominendations 

• By 1980 bring adolescent birth rates at least intQ line 
with those of other age groups. By 1985 substantially lower birth 
rates to adolescer/ts, with major reductions in the under-16 group. 

• By 1980 increase Coverage of specialized pregnancy serv- 
ices to all girls under 18, Fewer than half are currently under 
coverage. 

• By 1980 develop specific models of service intervention 
for young patent families during the preschool years of the index 
child and begin disseminating information about the most effective 
approaches. By 1985 extend such services to all young families at 
risk.' / 

Assuming that efforts are made at prevention on a fairly 
broad scale and that they are effective,^ the provision of services 
for pregnant girls and young parent famdlies will not be so diffi- 
cult as it appeals. The numbers to be served would be greatly 
reduced,, especially at the point full services for all young 
families' are projected. ' 

STRATEGY FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 
Who Must Be Involved 

•Solutions to the problems of early parenting involve all ^ 
segments Of society. Without attitudinal change on the part of the 
lay public, some of the needed changes cannot come about. Efforts 
by organizations such as the. Child Welfare League through the J 
consortium on Early Child Belring and, Child Rearing, the N^^i^^.^^ 
Alliance Concerned With School-Age Parents, the National Foundation/ 
March of Dimes, and member agenciesof groins such as the Florence 
Crittenton Division of the Child Welfare League have done mucWtfe 
change both public and professional attitudes with respect to prfeg- 
nant girls, in pjfticular the need for continuing education and 
early prenatal care. - However, resistance to and apathy about , 
federal legislation separately proposed by Senators Kennedy and - 
Bayh in 1975 show that much has yet. to be done- 

A great deal of public education is heeded to deal with 
pregnancy prevention and to gain support for long-term c^rehensive 
se^^felfprts on- behalf of young families. The Planned Parent!- 
hood Federation of America has been active, in the* preyeiftion area, 
but is more or less tied to issues, regarding birth control and ^ . 
abolition. Even the new Teen-Age Pregnancy Initiatives proposed by 
HEW ifi 1977; although TP step in the right direction, are unlUcely 
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to have widespread impact iiniess public support for investment &f 
community dollars also emerges. Broader efforts are needed to 
reduce adolescent pregnancy . 

f 

No true advocate for long-term services for young families 
has yet appeared. Therefore continued federal involvement in 
public education and assistance to organizations advocating change 
regarding early childbearing and childrearing is in^jortant. The 
professional commxanity also must become more informed and involved. 
Policy makers, program plauiners, and program* directors must be 
oriented in particular to the need for continuing intervention 
efforts. Con5>lementary efforts by federal, state and local govern- 
ments, along with professional groups and organizations, are essen- 
tial for this educational task. 

IVhat Needs to Be Done 

Adolescent childbearing and childrearing is a national 
problem that must ultimately be resolved on a community level. 
Communities must be given impetus toward and support for develop- 
ment of preventive ♦efforts, pregnancy services, and con5)rehensive 
programming for young parent families . Federal and state backing 
for community programming must be available in a veiriety of ways. 

At the federal level,- legislation must mandate* that a 
federal agency take 'specific responsibility for problems of early 
childbearing and <diildrearing . Ptmding must be granted for this 
purpose. However, the Federal Inter-Agency Task Force approach to 
the problem should also be revived. Federal cooperation and coor- 
dination qre necessary to assure a wide range of appropriate re- 
search. In particular, research on problems of pregnancy prevention 
and long-term services to young parent families must be carried out, 

fA^^^9s must be disseminated. Guidelines for use o± 
existing agency funds should be revised to include young parents. 
Priority "for service shotild be given to young p2irents. Where 
discrimination against yotang parents takes place locally, restric- 
tions on the use of federal funds may be necessary. 

State governments have a vital role to play. They must 
coordinate their resour9es tb; focus on adolescent parenting. Some 
states have developed plans to en^jloy a permanent coordinator of the 
various departments and agencies, to oversee planning in the young 
parent field. This model should be evaluated and,* if effective, 
adopted widely - ' . , - 

States. must assess wh^t roadblocks to service exist and 
what additional kindi of programming are needed to build appropriate - 
service networks. In some cases, legislation may be required. 
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Some states' havtf already made it illegal to deny education to pregnant 
girls and young parents. Many also have laws enabling minors on their 
o%*n to consent to health care. 

Communities especially need to eliminate existing overlapping 
^nd duplication of services, and ^ to provide service for previously 
unserved populations^. State and federal resources should be made 
available for coinprehensive community planning. Models for multi- 
service programs for pregnant girls are diverse and .available for 
appropriate adapitation by communities. 

Models for" long-term service to young families are not yel; 
available. Their development can be speeded by using the expe- 
riences of existing programs for pregnant girls that provide com- 
ponents of service on a longer-term basis. However, the thrust 
toward serving young families postpartum can no longer be label^ 
follow-through. New models such as a work-centered approach, a day 
care/child care centered approach, or development of peer group 
support among young parents along the lines of self-help voluntary 
orgeunizations, must be es^lored. 

Growth and spread of long-range services for young families 
can probably be accomplished more rapidly than proliferation of 
services for pregnant girls was achieved because, experts interested 
in young parents have already been identified and concern about 
young families has already been built up. Comprehensive prevention 
models will undoubtedly be the most difficult to develop and 
proliferate. This will be especially true if there^ is a renewal 
of more stringent moral attitudes toward sexual behavior. 

overall, those attempting to solve the problems of early 
parenting must be aware that the task cannot be done outside the • 
context of poverty and racism. A disproportionate number of those 
giving birth at -yoiang ages are ^embers of minority groins. Often 
they are members of poverty groups as well. ^ Approximately half of 
-those giving birth, under 16- are members of minority groups. They 
are at greatest risk socially, ediicationally and medically, and 
currently are those least likely to receive services. 

At issue, of course, is also the quality of services available 
to the poor. It does little good, for example, to focus on high 
^ school con^letion for young mothers if, when they finish, they are 
unable to read and write. Continuing atten?>ts must therefore be 
made to solve some of this nation's most persistent social and 
economic problems, without such action, it is unlikely that efforts 
on behalf of young 'parents can be effective. 
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Finally, one mtist be constantly aware of the knowledge gap. 
We do not know whether there would be a better return for money 
invested if greater efforts were made to improve the lot of young 
fathers, even if it meant reducing services to young mothers. We 
do not know precisely what the effects of adolescent parenting are 
on the children. We do not know if long-term services on, behalf of 
young parents would help accomplish society's larger goals for all 
families. We do not know what works best in preventing adqle^ent 
pregnancies. Therefore, more research is needed to improve xonder- 
standing of early parenting and ways to eliminate or ameliorateX 
the negative effects. V 



Impediments to Comprehensive Planning ^ \ 

* - V 
Resistance is likely by those %^ose theoretical base and 
framework for thinking still rest on the illegitimacy theory. Those 
still more concerned about how women "got that way" (out of Wed- 
lock, separated, divorced, widowed) than about meeting needs are 
likely to resist change. They are likely to be those for whom mar- 
riage is still the answer to a woman's problems, those not in 
sympathy with the women's struggle for eqiiality. 

Resistance is also likely by thos* who believe preventive 
services will encourage sexual activity. \Zn this category are those 
who view any services to pregnant addlescentfe-^s "rewarding sin." 

Resistance may also come from those who think that children 
are chattels, and that parental rights should take precedence. This 
issue has arisen over and over again in decisions about providing, 
without parental consent, treatment for venereal disease, birth 
control and abortion. In general, such persons are likely to con- 
sider efforts at prevention, particularly, an infringement on 
parental rights. 

Resistance will also come from those t^ose budget-balancing 
slices first at human services programs. Therefore, the cost 
benefits of programs aimed at early childbearing and childrearing 
must be documented. 

Alternative Futtares and Their Strategies 

It may well be that revolutionary new birth control methods 
— the once-a-year shot in the arm, for exan^ple — will become available 
in 5 or 10 years. Although this would be no panacea, for many young 
people there would be less decision m^ing and less risk were such 
methods available to themr. If birth control became as practical 
and acceptable as other ininunizations , the probl^ of pregnancy in 
adolescence vould fade from public concern. ^ 
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Although unlikely, the possibility must be considered that 
abortion opponents within the next few years may force through a 
constitutional amendment restricting abortion. In such case, the 
increase in babies born to young parents would be significant. The 
result would be an additional drain on resources and on the economy. 
Although adoption might increase, more young parents would keep 
babies they did not want, or did want but would have difficulty 
caring for. Maternal mortality and morbidity from illegal abortions 
would undoxabtedly rise again. Plans for more comprehensive service 
prog r eons would have to be made. 

Further reduction in human services, as states and cities 
face increasing financial problems, could mean further cutbacks in 
services to yoUng parents. More efforts would have to be directed at 
helping communities use existin'^ services (even if inappropriate) for 
young parents in the absence of an ability to develop specialized 
services for them. Young individuals would have to be more adequately 
prepared to care for themselves. An even greater emphasis would have 
to be placed on prevention. 

CONCLUSION 

In another time or 'place, young parent families might not have 
posed the dil^a for policy makers that they now do. But society is 
.altering rapid^v^Wei^e in the midst of vast social changes with un- 
known consequenc^sT FSmily forms, individual commitments, social- 
group patterns and styles seem to be going in strange directions. 

Within our pluralistic society, we 'respect and appreciate 
what diversity can offer. Although we want to reduce yoMthful 
childJoearing, the intent should not be to eradicate it. -Th«re may 
be advantages that only time will reveal. It may be that in the 
future, since yoxang peoplf ire not immediately needed in the work 
force, freedom from' childrearing/child care at the end of life, 
rather than at the beginning, will be the better choice. This, would 
leave individuals free at the heigl^t of their productivity, say from 
35 on, to concentrate on completion of career. Early childbearxng 
can and does work out well for many young people. 

What we can now usefully try to accomplish is to assure that 
at whatever time of life people begin parenting, si^ports are there 
to help them undertake it successfully. Moref?^, before early 
parenting begins, we must assure that young p«^e know what they 
are undertaking, so that it becojies a knowledgeable choice. 

Ultimately what is wanted for young parents is what is wanted 
for other youth and, indeed, f<ir all people— to be optimistic about 
the future, about their own life chances, and about the future of « 
their children. 
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ZnAr«#l ••nfte, human services ere personnel, so pivotal 
are the quantity and quality of personnel to the service product. 
Personnel issues are also partlciAlarly troublesosM because of the 
chronic imbalances bet%#een supply and desumd, coof>etln9 sets of 
interests, and the primitive state of knowledge of human interven- 
tion in relation to the complexity of the subject scatter. These 
issues are derivatives of other questions concerning the functions, 
technology, organization and social contaxt of the child welfare 
field. Thus it is necessary -to address these latter issues in 
o^der to establish a framework for consideration of personnel 
problems. 

This paper examines the fxinctions of the child welfare 
field; how these are translated into basic tasks; the allocation 
and organization of work of child welfare service delivery systems; 
the Mogistics of recruitment and retention of personnel; anrf the 
in^lications for education and training. 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK: THE SOCIAL SYSTEM 

Social system analysis is well suited to the study of a 
complex subject such as child welfare services, since this frame%rork 
allows us to view the interrelationships asong several variables. 
For purposes of this paper, a social system is defined as the inter- 
action of a set of elements over time, around a common focus. Thus, 
a syst^ is vie%red as more than simply a set of patterned relation- 
ships. The introduction of the time factor directs attention to 
inqportamt attributes of the kind of system being studied: the 
^ development of reciprocal expectations aaong- parts of the system;, 
external expectations regarding the behavior of the total system 
and its parts; and the fact that the system learns from feedback, 
so that present and future relationships are influenced by past 
experience. The system has a common focus but not necessarily a" 
common set of goals; there are conflictixig as well as consensual 
ejqpectations. Some definitions of social systesn su g gest that tiwy 
are the result of deliberate planning to achieve explicit ends, 
but such a definition would rule out informal systems that evolve 
%dthout conscious intent. 




This paper deals with one oonponent of uelgotal child 
welfare system, the personnel subsystem. This i* turn can be 
broken down fnto a nuinber of subccsponentsr« the Tutilization sud:>-. 
system (how work is organized and allocated) , the logistical sub- 
system (the flow of personnel into and out of child %ralfare) and 
the educational subsystem (means by which personnel are prepared for 
%rork roles) . 
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BASIC FUNCTIONS AND ASSUMPTIONS OP CHILD WELFARE 

To und«r0tAnd how child welfare %iork im carried out, it in 
necessary to clarify what that work is. Historically » organized 
child wel/are has had two major foci i physical protection and 
socialization. Control over the so^alization of chil^en has 
been a major issue in child welfare. \lt lay at the base of both 
the widespread sectarian sponsorship of children's services in 
this country and the ecmetimes bitter battles among religious 
groups over child welfare policies. Recent arguments regarding 
transracial adoption have echoed those heard previously in sectar- 
ian controversies of a similar nature. 

But the primary function of child welfare has been the 
preparation of children to participate in the industrial society, 
either as members of the work force or as parents who would prepare 
their own children for such roles. The great emphasis on inciilca- 
tion of the work ethic, together with the lack of consistent efforts 
by child %Mlfare agencies to prevent exploitation of child labor by 
industry, has made clear the priorities as between the functions of 
socialization and physical protection. Beyond work-force prepara- 
tion per se, there is the more general aim of developing citizens 
who'^re law abiding and generally , support the prevailing social 
order. 

An underlying premise in child welfare has been that the 
family, as the basic ^childrearing unit, is the key factor in child 
socialization. . There are historical factors involved in this, as 
well as the fact that other professional disciplines (e.g., 
education and medicine) and related institutions have been vested 
with responsibility for other aspects of child development. 

Another basic premise has been that, insofar as the family 
failed to perform its childrearing functions satisfactorily, tjhe 
major problem lAy withiA the family m^nbers t h em s elves and their 
interaction. This in turn has led to a prevailing ••rescue 
orientation in child welfare, in which a general objective was to 
emancipate children from the neq^ttive influences of their native 
environment. 

UTILIZATION OP CHILD WELFARE PERSONNEL ' 

As one considers how the work of the child welfare field 
is organized and allocated among different* kinds of personnel, 
prevailing patterns and conventional wisdom regarding the division 
of labor must be set aside in order to consider alteamative ar- 
remgements. The child welfare mission hets bee4i described as sup- 
porting or providing the socialization aind physical protection of 
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childran, ••p«ctally wh«n th« n«tur«l f««lly is not fuIfillinQ 
th««« function*. Thin mission csn b« trsnslatod into tivm b«sic 
t««kst decision m«Kingi ccquisition snd »oblliution of r«sourc«si 
inttfry«ntion to iaflu«nc« b«h«vior mnd «ttitiid«s of children and 
oth«r fsmily m«mborai csr,* of childrsn} snd int^^rstion of %^rk. 

Decision Making 

Occiaiona in child w»lf«rs csn hsvs lifs-d«tsrmininq conmm^ 
qu«hcs* for childran, placing qrmmt responsibility on child wvlfsrs 
personnel — a b^rdsn for which ths svsilsbls knowlsdgs bS^ss is not 
coamsnaufjite yith ths coa^lsxity of ths msttsr. Not only do ths 
majority of chi4d wslfars workers lack special training for 
decision making/ but the predominant professional discipline, 
social work, has chronically lacked well devek>ped conceptual 
tools and 'precise terminology. 

^• 

Perhapa no decision is more crucial than, whether a frhild 
should remain with his/her parents or be rea»ved from home-. Many 
such judgments are made after limited contact with the principals 
and on the basis of amorphous cx'itsria on %^ich experienced profes- 
sionals have* tended to disagree. 

e 

Phillips et al. found th^t of 64 placesMnt decisions 



involving contact with natural aK)t^ers, 39% were made after one 
contact and 62.5% after two, even though this mother's functioning 
is the major factor in placement decisions. Of at ;ieas-t equal 
concern is the kind of information- on which such decisions are 
based. Phillips, Haring and S&yne found a high rate of disagreement 
among highly experienced practitioners who" acted as judges in 
assessing family and child functioning. In one instance, out of 
six practitioners, all of %^K>m had more than 10 years' experience, 
at least two disagreed with the majority 45% of the time on whether 
placement was indicated. In ^qfx^ther instance, mena>ets of a panel 
of three disagreed with one, another aoice than half the time on key 
factors .in the cases before them. 

The assessaients of mothers in such cases tended to be highly 
subjective: "shofcring little concern for -children, not setting 
limits, not being warm and affectionate, and appearing withdrawn 
and depressed*** Ji^gmental factors that entered into the assess- 
ments inclixled "degree of recognition of own part in the problem 
• * . desire for change . . . degree of ability to verbalize . . . 
ability to manage nonev . . • %#armth and affection . . . sxjqper- 
vision and guidance.** ^ ^ 

% 

This is not simply a problem of individual workers' judg- 
ments, but is reflected in instructional mater^ials put out under 
the iDV>rimatt2r of the Child Welfare League of America. For exaiqple. 
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onm 9^id« to ^rkmtm incLvUl#4 th# follcwinqi 



Child iipp««r« to hmvm littX* capacity for change. • • • 
[Parent] shoi^* little concern tor child • • • is not 
warm and affactlonata with child • . . placas axcaaalva 
ra«ponoiJ>ility on child . . . ability to varbalisa 
fWlin9a . . ^ a9r#aMnt wi^h workar'a proposed plan 
for •arvica. 

On such 9<'ounda ara aajor dacia^na «ad#-*daclaiona that 
can datarmina a child's futura. Nayar^wrota, ''Placasiant daciaions 
ara mora than a littia sxibjact to tha constraints of our limitad 
knowladqa^ our valua prafarancaa and our profaaaional biaaaa.* 
Tha sama jj^oblam occurs in salaction of fostar hoawa and adoptiva 
parants. In addition, daclsion SMiking is aha pad by a aarvica 
antarprisa and a profaaaional cultura dominatad by sUddla claaa. 



jority assumptions and a tandancy to raad pathology into bahavior 
that doaa not conform,^ 

Daapita tha fraqtJantly axprassad concarn about tha nagativa 
af facts of rasoval of childran from thair o%m homaa, tha fiald haa 
baan* slow to SK^va away from its historic raacua session of placamant 
away froa natural parants. 'Panahal, in a major followt^ atudy of 
624 childran in fostar cfS^^ found that ovar a third wara still in 
placasiant aftar S yaars. Tha liKalihood of a child* s ratuiming 
hooia aftar that tima is slight indaad. And within tha axibatituta 
cara systaa, particularly in fostar fasdly cara^ childran oftan 
hava savaral placsnants. Asida from tha baaic inatability .of 
such arrangamanta, foatar paranta cannot offar* parmanant balongin^ 
to f cater childran « 

Tha potantially davastating c<maaquancas of all thia hava 
long bean racognizad, but tha aituation haa not aa yat baan graatly 
altered. Currently there is emphaais on moving older and handi- 
capped children into adoptive hammm, but siany difficultiaa are 
encountered in freeing them for adoption and incraaaing tha supply 
^f adoptive hooms. For some children, placement in agancyowned 
group homes offers a stable environment, but not permanent parenta. 

Especially as decision making concerns the possible removal 
of children from their natxiral environsttnt, greater care and 
restraint should be exercised. However, the alternative to child 
removal is not sis^ply *'hands off*" Even if children were not 
objectively endangered, society would demand intervention «#han ita 
values and norms, were violated. Thus, the question is %#hat kind 
of intervention? The answer *is based upon the underlying ass\imp- 
tions regarding hisian functioning. X basic weakneas in decision 
making in child welfare currently is its general* orientation toward 
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p«ybholo9ic«l *r»d «notiafuil Ml functioning, tt im propo««ia that 
thi* fli«a i£ thm tmem of MUOh.|^h«tL im kncnm about lo«# ■«4ieu« 
fMlly lif«* wh^ch UM * kxMI b«c«uii« Moat tMrnHimm involvod 
with tli« child w«If^r« aystM «r« low incoM. 

^ >lt»rnativ» A»»u»ption» Ragarding th» Child* ■ Howe 
Envljronmeot 



a aoclAl ayiitaai in int«r- 

nt. Th#' faaiily ayat»in 
obtali^ froM ita environ- 
tha axchanqaa that taka 



Thar faaUly can ba lool(ad xtpon aa 
action o6»ar ayataaw in ita anviro 

rallaa tor ita axlatanca on raaourcaa it 
aaint. Thua tha ^ttama of intaractlon, 

placa with tha anvlronaant, and tha family* a ability to pradlct 
th«» bacoaa crucial. In purauinq ita intaraata, tha fodly ayatam 
laama to acoo«aodata to ita anvironaiant to Baxialca ita .advantaqaa 
and ainlaisa thraata. 

Intamally, thara la a dif farantiation of rolaa takan by 
faaiily Msbarai thaaa hava paraonal aignlflcanca for tha awobara 
aa %rall aa for tha »alntananca of tha faadly ayat«» itaalf. . Jlnd 
tha balanca of 4ntaractlon aaonq faadly aaabara ia important to 
faailly atablllty. Tha antry of a naw .«aiih«r (bflth of a child) or 
dapartura of an oldar wihir (daaartion or daath) diarupta tha 
ayatam, which than haa to adapt to tha naw aituatlon, ad^uat role 
ralatlonahlpa,* ate. Thua faaiily aaabara hava a ataka not only in 
thalr own wall-baing, but in tha contlnuanca of tha faadly itaalf. 

A aubatantdal 'body of theory and eaplrlcal reaaihrch on 
faaillaa a^pporta tha view that the family, like other social aya- 
taaia, la uaad by ita iw a wh tra to fulfill their jHirposea, which by 
and lar^a are rationally* related to their values and intarasta. 
For axaav>la, variations in the deqree of Interaction with other 
■aabara of tha axtanded kin network are directly related to geo- 
9r^hlcal proxlaaty and availability of alternative aourcea of 
aupportf rather than to a "cult tare of kinahip" that is paased from 
generation to generation. Likewise, claas- related differences 
in InvolvaaMnt with the i — i md iate neighborhood, aa ^>poaed to 
a more extanded aocial world, are functionally related to aieeting 
vital needs. 



Using the system framework, one can identify tlie major 
external soiurces of support for the lower status faaiily. 

1) The lar^e systems that provide basic econoeuc and 
other easential life aupporta. These may include eo^loyers, the 
welfare ayatem, health care institutions, law enforcement, housing 
and transportation aysi 
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2) Xntennediate institutions that xnay help link the ^ 
family with thp large^ systems; provide^ essential stqpportp/ 
especiaU^ in emergencies, and shield the family from threats 
from the laor^er systems* These intermediaries are generally 
indigenous to the .cosmunity of the family. Bxan^les aure* churches 
and neighborhood social c^ubs. * ■ - * 

' 3) The web'' of informal relationships,- kin cuid nonkin, that 
provides both social s\:pports and sanctions against kinds of 
behavior, . Such socictl n^etworks are especially" significant in 
the lives of the poor^ paxticul ar ly ^gmen, emd,, among women, 
partxcularly those without husbands* Child rearing is one area 
in which the informal network plays a major part* ^ Moreover, ,the 
* current socikl milieu hcLs been fbund to/be a more salient factor 
in the life style of low income moth^^than their upbringing, 
belying, the significance of the so-calie^^"cultxxre of poverty" 

passed on frcm generation to generation. 

■p ^ 

-families relate to these elements in their environment in 
'^different ways. Relationships- With lacge bxareaucratic systems are 
marked by alienation auid social . distance and are generally negative. 
This orientation cau:ries over to of f icdLal representatives of such 
systems. Involvem^t with intermediate institutions is uneven, 
with the degree of interaction 'roughly commensurate witii the ^ggree 
of family "stability" and orientation to middle class values. 
As families eure less able to depend^ on these more formalized 
systems, they turn to the informal social networks aroxond them. 

Obvioxisly individual psycho^iathology as an element in child 
and family functioning clannot be ruled "out7~^ut it should have ^less 
prominence than it) currently seenxs to have in the ass^iessment of ' 
fchildren^s ne^d&-^and problems. On* tti€ basis of . the proposed 
alternative framework, one is led to a greater enphasis on recogni- 
tion" of the child's natxiral envirpnment ag a basic; resource'. This 
suggests txsth a different orientation to debision making and, as 
is discussed later, a differeAt enrphasis in- direct intervention 
th^ currently prevails- in the child welfare iEield. Both -changes 
-wou^ have major implications for personnel utiliization. 

Resource Mobilization . * ...... 

Mobilization of* resources in a client' a behalf ^ — -that ^s, 
proyisionl for' needs such as income, health care and housing--has 
had varying emphases. In oiie sense, it has. been relegated to a . 
hxjmble. status cuiiong most^ sociail work profes^ionaife". This view 
.goes back to the time when charity gave way to. the more glamorous , 
psychosocial focus in fcunily auid children's services.^. But much 
child, welfare staff time now goes into such mundsme activities as 
arranging doctor s'^.appointments,^ discussing income and s^cjiool 



problems %iriLth foster and natxirAl parents/ ' etc. And researchers have 
fovnd that concrete realxties of daily living play a major role in 
whether children are able to remain with their natural parents. 
It . is a kind, of activity that ordinarily does not reqxiire advanced 
professional training* Xn the last decade, resource mobilization 
has taken -on a somevAiat different image as it hte become^ associated 
with g^ld advocacy, that is, aggressivte action in behalf of chil- 
dren • There has been a tendency in the jfatst for child welfare 
agencies to see their major role in resource lodbilization as" being, 
played after the child was removed from home. ' This is self- 
defeating, ^ince many inst^ces a childf s removal could be* * 
prevented by adequate income, hoxising and health care. 

Di-rect Intervention With Family Members 

Intervention, to affect the behavior and attitudes of family 
members has been a major focus of child welfare pretctice tliebry, 
whose primary model is social casework. This isSdefined hiere as ] 
intervention that: a) is aimed at achieving defined rehctbilitative 
goals; b) is based on a diagnostic^ assessment that in turn is^ 
based oh systematic concepts' of human behavior i and c) utilizes 
the one-to-one relationship as -the major- tool. This models is 
used for direct intervention not only with clients, but with 
foster parents, homemcJcers . and others , in ancillary helping roles. * 
The official standards "of the Child Welfare Iieague of America for^ 
pix>tective services call for a wider range^of interventive skills- — 
. including "skills in consultation, in work jj^\th other professionals. 



• in group leadership/ . in ^supervising a .team operation, cfcnd 

worki^ with community groups." , But the emphasis in the field 
generally, and more particularly in profesissional education for 
child we]*fare, is still ori casework.. . • 

" The apparent lack of success of casework intervention in 
altering client behavior has been the, subject of mdch study and 
discussion. Experimentartio'n with in ten,sivfe services to natural 

/parents has yielded mixed resul'^s, .some 'recent research, 

involving intensive casework by so^Pral staff, has. yielded more 
premising ^results, both in terms oT aiain^ining children at Home 
cuid getting them back once in placement. WhetHer broad applica- 
tion of such experimental conditions would be feasible or productive ; 
has not been widely tested* *In general, tradi.t;ional casework 
approdcKes in the human services have been under sever^ "attack. 
Social workers are currently experimentirig^ with -alternatives, al- 
though these^newer approaches have not signif icamtly penetratied 
the agencies that provide most chiljd welfare services. 

- *• ^ . 

In recent years sociobehavioral techniqfaes' of intervention 

have been espoused as more effective than traditional casey/prk 



approaches. Their use with families of children in foster ccure 
has been described in the sotfial work literature.. - Although it 
may be early for a full assessaient of the ^potential of these tech- 
xiiqpies, proponents cite systematic, einpirical evidence that is . 
more ^nvirxcing th£uri what the traditionalists have -been able to 
show/ ^ In particulau:, ^fociising with clients* on specific probleiris 
" and outcomes for vAiich progress can be measured in t2mgible terms 
has much t^^ be said for it.^^ 

. ' *• . * - ■ 

There are major unresolved issues -regarding these tech- 
niques. . The object of change is the behavior of the individual or 
. group experiencing the problem, so environmental problems tend to 
be neglected. Another issue is that of control over the process. 
To the extent that the client has the option to participate or not, 
sociobehayioraJL intervention c^ui be emancipating. But, aside from 
the great popularity of behavior modification in prisons and other 
coercive settings, most persons who become involved ^th child 
welfeire agencies — especi^L|^ly in the ptiblic sector — aire under - 
, exteimal coercion to a significsmt degree. Ironically, then, 
the greater the effectiveness Of the interventive means, the - 
greater the threat to individual freedom. 

Of a cpiite different order 'is a range of interventive-models 
"that have emerged in recent ^^ars lander jicunes such as "structural," 
7 developmental" or "system." The qommon elements among these are! 
1) an advocacy orientation in which the worker treats the vital 
interests ^f the client as paramount, even in relation to the vital 
interests of the hxmxan service* system itself; 2) a conception of 
human problems as generated primarily by' environmental conditions, 
so that attention is fociised on the inOivitixial , his/her environment 
and the interaction between them;, amd 3)\a wide, divertsity of inter- 
vention roles keyed to the needs of the particular moment. Ther^ 
has been too little e3q>erience with these models to allow a reasoii^ 
abl& assessment of their potential. But in view of the previous 
observations sOtout low status family life, they appear to hold much 
promise. ^ , \ ^ 

Society's concern with child socialization goes back 
centtiries. But*; ft is in tlie past 100 years thaf this- concern has 
been e^ressed primarily throug^^prof essional bureaucracies , edging 
out the "indigenous volunteer." It is not proposed here that we 
try to reverse ^this process, t^t is, dism2uitle the professional 
^ bxireaucraci^s and go back to volun,teer efforts. Instead, we should-^ 
capitalize oA the natural supports and constraints that exist in 
the family's environment and on' vrfiich the family is dependent for 
survivals As it is now, the child welfare system tends to compete 
with thi.s environment, instead of utilizing it. 



The socisil milieu does not necessarily or automatically play 
a constructive role, as %irltnea9 the -many instances of family isola* 
tion and chiid abuse amd neglect that occur • The uncertainties of 
life in low ^^come areas can make relationships transitory and 
superficial. And the more ''respectable" .(and more stable) 
residents of a neighborhood may reject the l^ss respectableT^ — But — 
there are significant strengths in ghetto life that have been 
ignored by some so&ial agencies and social scientists in the past.« 
Such -communities show remarkab^ ingenuity in coping with massive 
envirogpeiital presstures amd offering mutuctl aid in times of emer- 
. gency. y ' 

Yet there are two questions regarding the potential viabil- 
, ity of the social milieu as a support system. One concerns the 
transitory natxire of many social relationships in the ghetto; the 
other concerns the social values of ghetto life in relation to the 
socializing mission of the child welfare field. 

- - The iinportance of stable and ensuring •relationships in a 

child's life is qleaur. Although pair relationships in the ghetto 
may be transitory, the social network as a whole goes on, with a 
great deal of interdependence among its members. As against this 
network, 'built of spontaneous and mutual ties emd bound together 
by survival needs, the child welfstfe system can offer a child an 
. xincertain amd shifting futtire,_without true belonging,' among 
people with whom he or she may" have little in common, ^ 

This raises the question of the values and norms of the 
lower class community. Do work habits, sexual p'attems and criminal 
aci:ivity that may ^'make sense" in the short run to persons tjying 
to cope with ghetto life simply lock them permain^tly into fife at 
the bottom? One must distinguish betwe^*^value preference amd day- 
to-day behavior. There is substantial evidence th3^t behavior in 
the ghetto is an ^tteii5>t to cope, amd that the poor" actually share 
mauiy middle class value preferences and aspirations. Then ^gain, 
there is increasing awareness of the extent to whicK "middle class 
Americans indulge in the kinds of "deviant" behavior that folklore 
identifies with the poor. But -assuming that the child welf aire field 
wants to^ incxilcate a different set of values, a potentially effec- 
tive vehicle for doing this — and a crucial factor in amy event — is 
the social *etworlj: on which the family is dependent for many daily 
needs . 

Strengthening the Natural Support System 

Granting that the social network does not automatically 
become*" an effective support system, what kinds of intervention are 
needed to bring this about? Tlie foregoing discussion suggesits 
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that 'it is" necessary to reverse* the prevailing order' of priorities 
among social work skills, elevating to a c^tral position scm 
that have been viewed as ancillaury in the past. These inclide 
social, group work, particularly that associated with infoxaqQ.' 
education in community setting; grassroots orgsmxzxng; 
kind of resoxirce mobilization alluded to eairlier; and the a±Way/ of 



-intuitive^^^knowledge amd skills assoqiated with the indigenbtis 
paraprof essional . 

*" • 
Settlement hoxose — community center activities assooifk^d 
with group-level intervention in a comBunity setting, have a l^ong 
history in social welfare and the social work profession, but they 
have tended to dwell in the shadow of the more 'prestigious i^asework 
in a clinical context. To date, group work in child welfire^.has 
been mainly with strangers brought together arpund.a specifjic"*^. 
focus. Not only is this kind of grov5> experience ten^wrary;, with 
carryover relying on what members have intejmalized, but the focus 
is more on perso^l functioning and feelings than on common environ- 
mental problems. 

r 

One problem for the professional engaging in such interven- 
tive activity with low income populations is the social distance 
barrier imposed by social class differences; bureaucratic struc- 
txire and professionalism. A necessary, ingredient, then, is a . 
person ^o can bridge the^ gap and be accepted" by community resi- 
dents. Such a person is the indigenous paraprof essional . Such 
workers not only have an easier time in crossing the social distance 
barrier, but bring intuitive knowledge *and skill out of their 
life experience that are not shared by middle class professionals. 
Indigenous workers pan serve .as role models for other community 
residents.. And they have the warmth, spontaneity and dedication 
too often lacking in professional workers. 

Ayre described a family service agency project in which 
indigenous workers were used* in a wide range of roles in low ^income 
areas of Chicago. The workers, already well known in their com— 
mxinities-r came to be identified by residents as resources for 
many needs. Their roles included those of outreach and referral 
specialist, good neighbor, bridge builder between families and the 
agency, advocate, comnunity orgaxiizer , cotmselor (primarily direct 
advice on concrete problems,; but also on attitudes and behavior) , 
'and role model. Most of the literature regarding this sort of 
involvement of paraprof essionals has been drawn from urban agencies. 
But this 'kind of work activity is at least as relevant in nonurban 
settiags . ^ /-^^ . ' 

For indigenous, workers to be most useful t^iey must be given 
he kind of breadth of responsibility described by Ayre and ma^imimi 
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flexibility in meeting it. Obviously, there cannot be intensive 
training for special expertise in all of these various roles. 
Rather, indigenous workers must rely to a large extent on their 
own life escperience and intuition. The training needs of 
indi^enoxis workers are discxissed later. 

There are risks in simply "unleashing" indigenous para- 
professionals to carry out service goals in- a free-ranging manner. 
What is to guarantee that they will not undermine these goals, 
rather than promote them? Aside from training, there has to be a 
way of integrating the indigenous role into the total operation' 
without squelching the creativity and spontaneity that ar& key 
assets. One means of 'doing that, the service delivery team, is 
discussed" later in this paper. . ° . - 

♦ 

Care of Chdldren 

* 4 

For children at risk of placement, where tlt^home environ- 1 
ment is the primary concern, the natural supporting network may ' ^ 
offer a valuable resource. An individual in the.chrid's natiiral 
, milieu, whether or not a relative, may be enlistek to^rovide 
direct care on a temporary or more sustaining basis. This minimizes 
^ the shock of relocation for the child and allows continued contact 
with the natural family. Conceivably, a supportive group of house- 
holds might jointly care for a child when the peurent is unable to 
do so. The agency and its personnel. might help initiate the 
arrangement, assess the plan that is worked out and provide si5)port 
in the form of money, concrete services and consultation. For this 
kind of arrangement to become a significant aspect of child wel- 
fare, agencies and their professionals may have to change their 
conception of an adeqxiate home environment. It may be necessary 
to balance the advcuitages of minimal disruption to the child's life 
against traditional standards of adequacy. 

Where a child's oWn behavior is the primary problem and a 
special environment is needed, agency-employed personne.l, whether 
foster parents or institutional child care staff, come into play. 
The role of foster parents has been ambiguous, but there is a 
growing trend to view them and to train them as indigenous personnel 
v^o are expected to carry out the purposes of the agency program. 

^ InstitutionaJ. diild care personnel are more readily viewed 
#as paraprofe^ional staff, since they are based in the agency 
facility. Everything that has been said of paraprofessionals 
applies to them. To the extent possible, they should be indigenous 
to the home milieu of the majority of children in their care. 
Workers in facilities for children wi-^ serious 'emotional dis- 
turbances and other special problems must have additional expertise. 
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The trauining needs of ^ster parents and other child care personnel 
aire discussed in the section on educational isstoes. 

Integration of Work 

Work integration includes both the coordination, of *»ork 
roles and overall direction of activity to achieve stated service 
goals. It is <accon^lished partly throu^i structural arrangements 
and partly 'through administrative activity. 

The obvious benefits of specialization of work roles and 
their combination in large, con?>lex organizations have been 
achieved at a price- Peurticularly in the htsnan services, **iich 
respond to a wide and changing ajrxay of personal- and groi^ needs, 
bureaucratic organizations set up barriers of iinper sonality , 
fragmentation and regimentation. Not only does bureaucratization 
lessen the responsiveness to client needs; it has adverse effects 
orr workers amd their interrelationships. 

• One negative effect of orgaiiizing workers into functionally 
specieaized lanits is that the burden of coordination is pushed 
x^ard in the hierarchy. Since each lanit has res^nsibility. for 
only part of the org2uiizationaLl mis^on , it tends to becone pre- 
occupied with its segment of the operation to the exclusion of 
others, to relate to clients in an artificially delimited manner 
and' to develop special relationships with certain external constit- 
uencies*^^ 

These problems are readily apparent in large child T*elf axe > 
agencies, where separate divisions are responsible for intake^ 
protective services, home finding, boarding hom^ care, adoptive 
placement, institutional placement, etc., often With little com-^ 
mxinication with each other. The same family may have to deal 
simulteuieously with two or more such divisions. It is not neces-* 
sarily the fact of having to relate to different workers that ' V 
creates probl^ns for clients. Low income individiaals , for 
example, relate to many others, of tern having to respond to 
subtle differences in expectations- /problems come when the 
differentiation is based on organisational convenience rather 
than client needs, and the workers have little awareness of what 
other workers are doing. ' ^ 

One way to reduce the negative effects of bureaucratization 
has been through deliberate de-specialization of %fOrkers' roles 
and creation of a human service generalist, who has a diversity of 
skills for dealing with the full range of problems and functions. 
The intent is that workers be maximally responsive to the total 
'needs of clients. This role conception should also reduce the 
burden of coordination jat the top of the hierarchy, since 
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lntegratJ.on of fanctions taJces place^ prinarlly within workers. 
XJJcewise, more decision aaking can be relegated to line staff. 
Tbm nost Obvious liad^tation o*f this model is the need for each 
gsneralis-t to enoo^ass a vast range of skills and knowledge, 
creating a tendency to. be "spread thin." So there may be a 
dilution of expertise as the price of the breadth. 

An inddLrect cooseqaence of both the specijaist and the 
generalist models is that workers within a imit are engaged in 
essentially pareaiel sorts of activity. Division, of work within 
the unit must to some extent J&e 'arbitrary, based either on an equal 
division of workload, geographical eissignment or judgments of 
senior personnel. Since the responsibilities are parallel, there 
is no inherent interdependence among coworkers. Thus a potential 
source of ccdiesion within the unit is missing. 

•' ' ' ' ■ ■ ' ' • , • 

One means of d e aling with these problems of work integra- 
tion has been the team model of service delivery. In this ar- 
rangement a nxmiber of specialists colliJborate in the same work unit. 
Integration of effort is at the iinit level, rather than within the 
individual worker or at higher organizational levels. This model 
has tAe advantage of allowing specialization without fragmentation. 
The bvirden of integration is dispersed throughout the syst^i, and 
internal cohesion within i«ork units is fostered through ' inter- 
dependence of workers. There is now sufficient experience in child 
i#elf are and other fields to show that use of teams is a feasible 
and useful approach.^' This development shqxild be encouraged. It 
has in^rtant implications for the other personnel issues. 

- ^ 
The five basic tasks in child welfeure — decision meOcing, 
resource mobilization, direct intervention, child care and work 
integration — can be enccq^asseka in the team. The specific division 
of labor among team members can be determined on the basis of the 
requirements of the particul2ur sitxaation. The team can also help 
in dealing with the previously mentioned problem of integrating the 
roles of the professional 2uid 'paraprof essional . Indigenous workers 
have trouble moving beyond the, specif ics of the immediate situation. 
The close identification of many paraprofessionals with the client 
comnunity — a tremendous advantage in reaching community residents — 
may limit their perspective regarding the overall child welfare 
ftznction. On the other hand, the professional's perceptions of the 
impact of policies and programs on the client population may also 
be limited. So the professional and pauraprof essional workers can 
be con5>leinentary.'^ Within the team, their interdependence can be 
used creatively to maximize' the effectiveness of both.^^ 

For this to happen, the teeun requires effective leadership. 
A frequent problem in the use of paraprofessionals is resistance 
on the parfof professional workers. ^9 Such resistemce and conflict 
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are most likely to be d^lt with successfully when the respectJ^ve 
groops are required to collaborate in a joint opera^on. The 
expexAence of the family service project described by Ayre suggests 
that /this . can occur The altema^ve is to segregate profession-;* 

als and paraprof essionals , depriving each of the enrichment from 
the /other and allowing negative sentiments to be~^reinf breed 
informally in both c a mp s, 

I \ ^ * , ' • 

/ The team, then, is a major tool for organi^ng work effec- 

txvely* It allows flexibility in assigning specific tasks to dif- 
^rent actors* For exanqple, the mobilization of resoxirces can be 
^;iandled by a specialist tratined for that function, who does not 
^hatve to be expert; in understanding the dynamics of family fxanction- 
/ing and interaction with the social network beca^use there are 
other team members who supply this expertise* Each' member can 
have a special contribution, yet the consumer does not get "lost** 
among the speci2ilties* By the. same token, the consimier is not 
subject to the control of a single worker. 



The lase^ of teams frees us from some of the conventional 
notions eGx>ut work, roles in child welfare. It will be noted, for 
instance,, that th^re has been little discxission of adoption work 
per se* Traditioxially, adoption has been looked \]pon as recpiiring 
especially highly trained staff. In part this is related to the 
monumental decisions affecting a child's entire future; but it may 
also be related to the fact that adoption workers are often involved 
with middle class, relatively sophisticated individuals as adoptive 
parents. The view here is that any decision that involves -removal 
of a child from his or her natural'" environment is monumental. 
Because^ of the permanence <ff most sxich separations, they are 
eqxially risk-laden, 'whether or not adoption is involved. In fact, 
one might make a case for the greater responsibility involved in 
placing a child in the drifting and uncertain world of long-term 
foster care, which today means roost foster care. 

The use of teeuns requires reor5.entation and new skills atr 
both the sxipervisory and administrative levels. Accountability for 
specific C€ise situations ^ including both individual auid family prob- 
lems and peer-gro\ip aLnd neigW>Drhood-level processes, rests wi1;h the 
teeun instead -of the individual worker. Since it the team that 
carries the caseload, the task of assigning work in a way that best 
uses staff skills and is equitable is more challenging.^-^ 

But the most important task of the team leader is molding 
the individual members into an effective working group* Just as 
gro\;5>-level interventive skills become more in^rtant in the pro- 
posed direct-service model, the group process within the team . • 
becomes paramount. Everything that has been said about the inqpor- 
tauice of the web of informal relationships for family fxanctioning 
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I is also applicah^e to the web of work relationships of the individ- 
ual team member and to the effectiveness of the team as a whole. ^2 

At upper administrative levels the team concept likewise 
requires reorientation. The point has been made that team orgamiza- 
ti^n can reduce the burden on the lapper echelons to integrate and 
coordinate the work of the organization. By the same token, admin- 
istrators ,must allow nsaximimx latitude to teams in the way tfhey carry 
out their responsibilities. * 

The traditional bureavicratic structure tends to induce a 
process orientation rather than an outcome orientation. The divi- 
sion of labor into discrete segments in the organization, the 
extrinsic reward system and the lack of personal investment in the 
total operation foster displacement of attention from organizational 
ends to organizational means. 73 This t;endency is intensified in 
human service bureaucracies because of the difficulty in measuring 
outcomes. 74 ^he team structure has the potential for changing this. 
Since responsibility for total service to a given client popula- 
tion rests 'with the team, the team can tte held accountable for 
results -but not necessarily for the way to achieve those resxalts. 

« * 

An indirect benefit of the team model is the potential for 
a working environment that is more humanizing than the biireaucratic 
and fosters professional growth of all personnel. ^5 Thus, these 
changes have major in?)lications for the socialization of personnel. 

THE SUPPLY-DEMAND CYCLE: THE LCX3ISTICAL SUBSYSTEM 

Four basic elements are involved in the flow of personnel 
into the child welfare system: the demand for personnel, the pool of 
potential recruits, the training facilities to prepare the person- 
nel, and the financial resources to attract and retain personnel 
and support traj^ing programs. In theory, changes in the need for 
child welfare services (demand) should trigger changes in the flow 
of funds, which in txirn determines the edjility of the system to 
recruit and train personnel. Variations in the size and character 
of the pool of potential recruit? should affect the amount of 
financial resources needed to recruit and train them. 

* - 

Each component of the supply*dem2uid cycle is affected by 
external factors. For example, the number of children of certain 
ages, the degree of family disorganization and other social phenom- 
ena affect the level of need for services. Policy changes and more 
generally the political climate influence the flow of funds. Pro- 
fessional licensure, unionization and comE>etition from other occijpa- 
tions affex;;^ the availability cmd eligibility of recruits* And 
changes in educational policies and practices have an intact on the 
capacity of institutions to train child welfare personnel.' ^ 
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Altihoogh the definition of need for chijd welfare service 
has always been aaorphous, need has -tended to be thotjght of histor- 
ically as residoza, adAed at children in nost dire circ«»stances. 
A such iBore expansive concept of need was suggested in the 1962 
Amendments to the Soci2a Security Act. Aaong the Act's purposes 
%rere : 

to prevent and solve problems that result in the neglect, 
abuse and delinquency of children; 

to promote the ^lelfare of the children of working mothers; 

to strengthen the JvCBe and to provide adequate car& for 
children a%#ay frdb their homes. 

Given the vast increase in employment of mothers and the 
steadily rising perRntage- of br<rfcen marriages in recent years, 
this language could easily enconxpaLSS the majority of American 
children, for \^obi prevention of pr<dt>lems that may result in 
neglect, dependency or abuse could be relevant, to say nothing of 
the strengthening of the home. Although clearly the intent of 
these auid other provisions is not nearly so sweeping, the scope 
of many child welfare programs and thus the populations "in need" 
go well beyond the traditional "residual" 
Thus, "need" in child welfare is subject 

The actual demand for child welfaure services is different 
from this broad and general concept of need. Of all children vho 
could be defined as needing services, according to this concept, 
only a percentage are actually referred for service and enter the 
child welfare system. This percentage varies, depending on the 
availability of resources, public awareness of child-related prob- 
lems and the general political and social climate. It is possible, 
therefore, that during a period in which the number of children in 
problematical cii^cumstances remained relatively constant, the 
effective demand for child welfare services might rise or fall, 
based on "supply" factors. . 

Analysis of Trends in Child Welfare 

In this section, the interrelationships among the four 
elements previously cited — demand, personnel, educational facilities 
and financial resources — aure considered- If there is a causal 
relationship between two sets of factors, we can expect to find a 
statistical association between them over time» Although such an 
association does not prove a caxasal relationship (both factors may . 
be caused by still a third, unknown, factor), it at leastallows 
for the possibility. 



^finitxon or need. 

if initions . 
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Are trends in utilization of child i#elfare services acre 
closely associated with 1) the number^ of children at risk, as 
reflected in total ^ild population ^nd cases of neglect and 
dependexMry, or 2) changes in internal factors, such eis child 
welfare personnel and funding? Depending on which of these sets 
of associations is stronger, there is prine facie evidence for 
asserting that one. or the other set of factors is more strategic 
in influencing service utilization. 

This issue , is ioportant in considering the "Bianpot^r crisis 
discussed in recent years, in that s>ersonnel shortages — that is, 
gaps between the number of children identified as needing services 
and the personnel available to suppiff them — may be ah indireoC^ 
. function of changes in the si^ly of personnel or of redef iifitions 
of service needs. For exanple, a 1970 coamission report predicted 
continised personnel shortages, since services should be expanded to 
include child advocacy as well as comprehensive services from 
birth to age 24. Yet by and large the discussions of maiipower 
issues in the professional literature have operated on the aissuB?>- 
tion that one could "close the gap" by means of e3q>anded recruit- 
ment and training or by more efficient \ise of existing resources. 

Ginzberg suggested that piablic health personnel shortages 
were in part a result of the creation of positions, by increasing 

at a faster rate than workers could be trained to fill 
them. In social work, the literature has stressed the lack of 
professionally trained (generally at the graduate level.) personnel, 
rather than the number of persons per se, further constraining the 
possibility of filling vacancies. 8^ The aistronomical figures 
cited in. some reports, presuina£>ly intended to galvanize persons 
into act-ion, may in fact lessen action by giving the entire dis- 
^cussion a note of unreality.®^ 

- We are hampered in our analysis by a lack of data that are 
consistent over the years. The only ^mnual statistics the writer 
has been able to locate on professional child welfsure workers, for 
instance, are for pijblic agencies. Yet a significant number of 
professionals sure en^loyed in the voluntary sector. 

Table 1 shows the changes in full-time professional staff 
in public child welfare agencies from 1946 until' 1969, the laist 
year that separate data were kept for child welfare programs. To 
be noted are the rapid increases that occurred in the immediate 
postwar period and again in the mid-1960s- This latter trend 
slowed and was then followed by a sharp decline at the end of the 
decade. Since personnel funds continued to. rise in 1969, the most 
liJcfily explanation for the drop in workers is that personnel were 
being diverted to other responsibilities - 
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TABLE 1. Nmaber and Percentage Change in Pull-Time 
Professional Personnel in State and Local Child Welfare 
Programs^' 1946-1969 \ ~ ~^ '■ 

— 

Year Nu«ber % Change 



1946 2,891 

1947 3,235 +12 

1948 3,629 . +12 

1949 3,836 + 6 

1950 4,146 +8 

1951 , 4,465 + 8 

1952 4,866 + 9 

1953 4,937 + 1 

1954 5,149 + 4 

1955 . - 5,350 + 4 

1956 5,628 + 5 

1957 ^ 6,133 + 9 

1958 6,465 + 5 

1959 6,854^ +-,6 

1960 .7,556 +10 

1961 8,149 +8 

1962 8,724 + 7 

1963 9,348 +7 
J 1964 10,379 +11 

1965 - 11,400 -+10 

1966 13,0O0 +14 

1967 14,047 + 8 

1968 15,100 + 7 



1969 



12,500 -1^ 



Sources : ^946-1954, Personnel in Ptiblic Child Welfare 
Programs (U.S. Children's Bureau, annual); 1955, estimate based on 
extrapolation; 1956, Staff in Public Child Welftoe Programs 1956, 
With Trend Data 1946-1956 (U.S. Children's Bureau, annxial) ; 1968- 
1969, Child Welfare Statistics (National Center for Social 
Statistics, aumual). 
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« —np owr Mortage in tlM •arly 1960s was a 

■ajor •rgq— nt in favor of seeking to increase child welfare staff. 
Oom asso^tion was that more personnel woold reduce the nisber of 
vacant positions. Instead, a# Table 2 slwws, the vacancy rate 
i^'^ocmmMBA as the nnber of. personnel increased; that is, positions 
b^ng created faster than they could be filled. 



V 



TABLE 2. Vacant Pogitlons as a Percentage of - All Pull- 

Tiae Professional Positions in Public Child Welfare 

Pro<yrai!is, 1957-1967 ~; 

Year % Year % 



1957 9 1962 8 

1953 9 ' 1963 8 

1959 8 1964 9 

19^ 9 1965 10 

1961 8 . 1966 13 

1967 12 . 



One ^eiqilanation for growing vacancies amid increasdLn^ per- 
sonnel is that nore posdtipns %*ere being creataed witl^^ the heip of 
esqpanded funding. Another lies in caseload sise, the ninber of 
clients being served by a worker. Average caseload size, as re- 
flected in the ratio between children being served and the case- 
woi^ers serving them, declined during the 1960s in public child 
welfare. Between 1962 and 1968, the ratio declined from 65-1 to 
59-1. (The sharp reduction in personnel in 1969 wats reflected in 
a reversal of this trend.) The 1962 Amendaents to the Social 
Security Act were intended among other things to redixre caseload 
size.-W In addition, caseload size has traditionally been a major 
Concern of social woric professionals and tmions of social service 
personnel, and these groups «rere becoming more assertive during 
the 1960s. Thus, part of the increase in child \#e If are personnel 
was being absorbed by reductions in caseload size, in response to 
legislative initiatives and pressure from professional constituencies. 

Factors Influencing the Eqxiation 

The gro%^ in pvibli-c child welfare personnel shown in Table 
3 has been paralleled by similar trends in other f apt or s since the 
late 1940s and early 1950s. But there have been noticeable varia- 
tions in the rates of increase and decrease. 
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TABI.E ,3. •.' ^Seliet'ecl Trends^in Public Child Welf aire and 
Related Factors, 1952-1969 " - • 



V 



1952 
1953 
1954 
1955^ 
► 1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
X966 
1967 
1968 
1969 



^'50:3 
52.0 
53 
' 55 
57 
5-9 
' 61 
"^3 
64 
65.8 
67.1 
68.4 
69.7 
69.7 
69.9 
69 

69.9 
69.8 



,7 
.6 
.4 

.3 
.2 
.0 
.5 




98* 

103.; 

M03 
106 
105 
114 
124 . 
128 
131 

J.40 
142 
i46 

•150 
157 

161 
154 
X41 
127 



-is 



279 
262 
289 
-.296 
'^305 
331 
344 
262 
,383 
404 
423 
457 
44? 
532 
574 
608 
656 
694 



' 4866 
4937 
'5J.49 
5350 
^5628 
- 6133 
6465 
6854 
755§. 
8149 
8724 
9348 
10379 
11400 
13000 
14047 
15100 
12500 



113.0 
121.0 
126.0 

. 135 .O 
I4S.0 
159.5 
176.1 

^185.6 
211.1 
224.1 
246.0 
267.8 
31-3.0 
352.0 
396.2 

452.7 
499.7 

563.1 



7.1 
- 7.4 
• 7.0 

6.9 
'6.9 

7.9 
'9.5 
Al-9 
13.0 
13.7 
17.8 
26.1 
28.8 
34 .'2. 
39.7 
45.7 
46.9 
46.9 



A—Child poi>ulat ion, 0-17 ye^urjp; (nan 
B — Neglect and dependency, cases in 
C — Children receiving public' child 
D — Full-time professional elifil^yeesl in 
E — Public child welfaire eocpendiWJ 
F — Federal child welfare eaependitxares 



.ons) 

nile courts (1000) 

services (1000) 
public child welfare 
($ millions) 
•($. millions) 



G — Expenditures for public child welfare personnel ($;xn4.11i9ns) 



SourceS ^^. See note "for Table 1- Information op expenditures,^ 
1952-1956, Financing P^^b•lic Child Welfare Services , 1956 , With 
Selected Trend. Dat^ ( Washington ; U.S. Children's Biireau, 1957) 
pexTsonnel expendSjjPs, 1952-1L953,. based on extrapolation; personne-1 
-«cpenditures, <L95V1'55, Selectfed Child Welfare Eacp^ditures x?f ' 
gtate and I<occtl Public Welfare. Agefacies, xl954-1955 (Washingtohy U : S . 
Children's Bureau, 1^5€(X- ' — ^ . ' V*. ' ^ ', ^/ '. ' i. 

- 
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CHART 1 . J^reinda ± n Public Chl3^ Welfare and Related 
Factors 1952-1969 ■ > r — ~ ^ 
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Child ' 
pppulatipn, 
aged 0-17 



Neglect & 

dependency 

cases 

Children 
receiving . 
public child 
welfare 
services 



Child welfare 
personnel 

Child welfare 
e^^>ehd« 



•S2 S3 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67* 68 69 
(See Table 3.) . . . 
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As seen iA Chart 1, co<rering tlie period 1952-1569, changes 
in the nuxnber of children receiving public child welfare services 
closely parallel the tYend in public eaqpenditures for child welfare , 
and, with the exception of the year 1969, the trend in full-time 
professional personnel. The number of children in these programs, 
was relatively insensitive to external factors such as child popu- 
lation and neglect aund dependency cases in court. The decline .in 
neglect and dependency. cases and the leveling off of child popula- 
tion were not reflected in the ntamber of children in the public 
child welfare programs. 

The trends show a high degree of interaction among the key • ' 
factors in. the supply-demand '.eqioation, money , manpower and 
clientele . This can be seen in the statistical correlations among 
factors. (If two factors are perfectly correlated, t^ie correlation 
coefficient is 1. If there is no relationship, the coefficient i& . 
0.) ' TeJDle 4 presents the correlations of different factors witTi 
the three key coiX5>onents*. 

'Despite the high correlations for all factors, one notes a 
difference between th^ factors "internal" to the child welfare 
programs and those that axe "external," i.e., child population and 
neglect and dependency cases^ The tefationship with the latter was 
wecOcer. Because of . the high coefficients, a function of the time 
dimension^ a, separate analysis was Cctrried out using rates of change 
instead of actual totals. Table 5 presents the corre,lation coef- 
'ficients for percentage change. 

The tase of rates of change^ instead bt actual totals dis- 
closes distinctions among the three key yeuriables. Although changes 
in children served and total expei^ditures show a generally inver;se 
relationship to. the . external factors (i.e., a greater change in pne 
i^ 'associated with a smaller chemge in the other) / figures for child 
welfare personnel present a different pictiore. Rates of change in 
personnel are highly associated with rates of change in n^leot and 
dependency tzases * 

^at can we' infer froia these findings?^ It seems clear that 
the 'number'of children entering public child welfare services is 
influenced primarily by funds expended for the^e services, rather 
thatn objective factors such as the size of the child population. 
Although theoretically one could hold tiiat the relationship worked 
-the other way— that is, an increase in the number of children would ^ 
bring cQx>ut greater expenditures — the lag in timing and the nature 
of decisions on spending miake that xmlikely. . .Rathfer, as the program 
exp£Lnds more children are broughjt into- -at- - ^ 



TABLE 4. Correlat ion Coefficients for Public Ch ild 
Welfare and Related. Trends, ^ 



* Factor 



Coefficient of Correlation With . 



Children 



Personnel 



E3g>enditures 



U.S. population, 
0-17 years 



Neglect, dependency 
cases*^ 



86 



.82 



.90 



.87 



Children 



Personnel 



E3q>endi tures 
Federal funds® 
Personnel ejq>end. 



.98 
.99 

.99 
99 



.98 

.96 
.98 
97 




.98 
.99 



Children receiving services in state and local pxiblic 
child welfatre programs. 

Full-tinw professional en5)loyees in state and local 
public cjhi Id welfeure programs. 



Total- e3<penditiires for state emd lofcal public child 
welfare prograsSs. ^ 

Child neglect amd depefl<^ency ' ca^se^^'in juvenile 

e . ' • ■ ." ■■ ■ 

Included in total expenditures. 

^Mpre than .996. . 
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Factor Coefficient of Correlation with ... - '-^ 

tliildren Personnel Expenditures 



IT .S.' : populatipn/' - * • , 

0-tl7 years --29 - 20 , "' ^6 



Neglect," dependency 
cases 


.'06 


.55 


-.11 




Children, . 




.36 


.68* 




Personnel 


.36 




.21 




Eacpendi ture s 


.68 


. 21 . 






Federal funds 


.48 


.34 






Personnel eaqpend. 


.30 


.38 ^ : 


.43 





;The part of the equation that is less clear is personnel. 
A possible explanation for the strong, association between changes in 
this statistic and, changes in number of neglect and dependency cases 
is that, with more .staff available, action is taken in more situa- 
tions of potential neglect amd dependency that might otherwise be 
ignored by the authorities. Tlii-s is consistent with the notion 
that increases ih child welfare caseloads represent a greater 
penetration of a population at risk by services, rather thaii an 
increase in the risk popxilation itself . - 



The "foregoing analysis indicates strongly that the size of 
the child welfare caseload csmnot be predicted with any accuracy 

the basis of population projections, which are themselves 
andpigraous. Fiarthermore, little support is given to the, hope of 
"closing the gap" between needs and resources by e3q>anding the 
persohnel resources. As the resources increase, apparently, the 
caseload is likely tb increase also. . ' ^ 



- Thja_Consaquaneee of Staffing Ratiog- 



R«gardl«ss th« cwumI r«lation«hip» among th« kay factors, 
doaa an Incraaaa in/parsonnal hava a poaitiva af fact on aarvlce to 
cllanta? Convaraaly, ara ataff ahortagaa harmful? In ona raapact, 
the unpracadantad axpanaion of child walfara paraonnal raaourcaa 
during the 1960a -iaaamed to pay offv Duriijg tha dacada a» greater 
"P^'cafrt^fga of children aerved by public child welfare were ia 
their own of relativea* hones than in aubatitute arrangementa . On 
tha surface, there appeared to be more preventive IbrJc going on. 

« 

Between 1959 and 1969 tha ^percentage of public child welfare 
clients (children) aerved in their own or relativea* hcnea rose 
from 39-5% to 49. 2%. 85 on closer, examination theae figiares 

appear to be a fraction of additi-^al children being brought ifito 

th^ system, rather than a diversion from substitute care. The ' 
^.^unbef of- children -in substitute care- (foster homes and institu-' 
-tidpis) rose during that period— in absolute terms, relative to 
the total child population, and relative to the number of neglect 
and dependency cases in court. 86 

Gruber linked the problem of children in limbo in foster 
care to staff shortages. He found that about 17ob children in the 
Massachusetts Department of Paajily and Child Services bad no 
assigned caseworker. And he discovered a strong relationship be- 
tween the length of time a child had .been in .foster care euid whether 
there was a worker assigned to the case. Nearly one child in five 
in the covered caseloads had been in foster care for lass than a 
year, while more .than n±ne out; of 10 -of the children ' in^ uncovered 
caseloads had been in foster care for a yeeir or inore.8' The dif- 
ferences between covered auid' uncovered 'c«iseloads %fere limited to • 
children vtio had been under care for to 2 years; in other vrords, 
after a. child had been -i^ifo^ter homes for 2 years, it made no 
difference whether or not^j^ child had. an -assigned case%«orker in • 
terms of remaixwLng in foster care. 88 ^he eaqpectatibn that a child 
might be adopted wais also significantly related to whether the case 
was covered or uncovered. 89 • *' 

A possible source of bias in Gruber* s study was the fact 
that many supervisors "periodically judge which cases are in need * 
of service and which ^eem to.be custodies ip nature."^ Th\is, 
rather than the child* s prospects being affected ^by -the presence 
of .an assigned workejf, the supervisor's assessmentTof ' thosa prcJfe- 
pects influenced the decision to assign or" not, assign a worker. 

''-iKem chi^reri are caurried ,on. the books with no assigned 
woi^keir, and staff afctivity is reduced^ to emergency coverage 'by 
strangers, it is easy to see how childrenr.and their families' become 
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leaf in tih^ gyt^am, U nl^ma nat ural pa ranf i niti ate contact. ttwr» 
ia no contact, and with tha axcapt ion of the bdokkeaping dapartmant . 
tha child eaaantially caasaa to axiat aa far aa tha ayatam ia con- 
carnad* 

Tha convarse' is not nacaaaarily true.. Despite the positive 
jpesulta of special intensive service projects cited previously, 
^ipoving toward smaller caseloads generally in tha field will not 
* automatically make major inroads, on the problem, of children in 
limbo Even if caseload reduction had thi^ .effect, it is >iot 
certain that- increased resources would >e translated into smaller 
caseloads over&ll.* As has been shown previously, expansion of 
resoxirces has also been Associated with an expansion in the number 
of consumers. Further compounding the problem is th^ general un- 
willingness, cxirrently and in the foreseeable future, of government 
to invest its resources in professional casework services in child 
welfare on the scale it did in the 1960s. 

Recruitment of Personnel yf^ 

With €he cutbacks in human s«vice funding, J^t used to be 
referred to. as a ••manpower crisis^ H^^Oa^^nm^ an eyfelovment crisis. 
With ato^e applicants tham can be absorbed r>y the service systODS in 
man/ fields, the problem of personnel selection and recruitmen€^ has 
shifted from one of quantity to one of quatlity. 

The model of practice proposed in the previous section 
calls for a variety of talents that need not reside in the same 
individual. This reqxiires a break with past thinking eUtx>ut person- 
nel. . The traditional casework model of practicie called for recruit- 
ment- of line workers, all of whom had the potential for making 
crucial decisions, kiiowing available resources and forming effective 
helping relationships. The relationships had to be empathic yet 
disciplined. ^2 since supervisors have usually been recruited. from 
among line workers, and middle level administrators have come from 
supervisory ranks, these norms have applied to recruitment of all 
profe^rsional sociaa work staff- 

Given the di^versity of fiinctions proposed and. the suppo^rt 
of the service delivery ^team,- it is possible to consider different 
kinds of strength^ more flexibly. For this there are few guide- 
lines. For instance, there is not a good profile of "th^i^ecision 
maker." But it can be said that, in addition to being einpathiQ 
and disciplined, those charged. with major decisions regarding case 
inter^ntion (team leaders)* must have the capacity to define options 
Ln.q^hix andi precxise terms and move themselves and others to the 
poii^of making a choice vLn the face <if >ubstauitial risk. The 
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< "; M^ i ty o f. child w e lfar e worker, t o act -ln-^T»-way-h-ain5e¥n 

^riodl'sS children flounder in linbo for interminable 

The decieion maker does not have to* have a apecial flair for 
direct interventi6n with clij^ fi^mily ««Bbeire, since this function 
can be allocated to different persons in the team. Likewise, the 
resource mobilization specialist mky have little direct contact with 

-m.^i^r''* • knowledge of community resources and ' 

a high degree of assertiveness are indicated. The resource 
mobxlizer might be a volunteer, a worker drawn from clerical per- ' 
sonnel or a low income person? trained for the position. • 

™. "^f Pf^f's®** °»<*el suggests that qualities associated with 
group-level m^vention and work in the open conanunity are 
particulJBTly useful for direct interventive activity. What is 
suggested xs a^ combination of professional interveners trained to 
carry out a range of tasks in a conmunity context, together with 
certain kinds of indigenous paraprofessionals. We can infer a 
set of qualities desirable for paraprofessionals. They should be 
outgoing, warm and spontaneous. Since one of their functions is 
r^le modeling, they should Jiave had some success in coping with 
their personal problems. To provide a. bridge to the clientele and 
its social network, they should have a positive orientation toward 
these target systems.^* 

The writer has made a distinction elsewhere between two sets 
of paraprofessional roles— the technician and the helper. 95 The 
technician is essentially an extension of the regular personnel 
force within the organization (e.g., resource specialist or clerical 
worker). The helper moves out into the community and is involved 
directly with clients. it is in the' latter role that the indigenous 
comnunity resident has a special contribution to make. ' 

. Kramer haSr'id^tif ied three types of indigenous paraprofes- 
sional workers: homfetowners> strivers and activists. ^6 ^^e home- 
towners are older persons, mainly women, oriented to providing 
direct* services to individuals and families. Strivers a^re upwardly 
mobile and likely to live outside of the target conanunity. 
.Activists are the youngest of the three groins. They are highly 
invested in the target conanunity, but are inpatient with direct 
services and least sympathetic to the agency. Kramer acknowledged 
that there are m^my mixed types. 97 ^^e qualities most relevant 
to the community role proposed here woiild be a combination of those 
of the hometowner end the activist. * . - - 

Recrxiitment and selection of professional staff are two-way 
processes. Although the job market is tight, Aoe still must be 
concerned about the factors involved in career choice, oircupational 
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■ioK4iit:y MTid ttM cftiinfe ^r part, titumovr, ar^ coa t ly i n f ram of 



••rvlc« continuity and training invaatmaht, ao potantial caraar 
aatis faction ip inqport^nt. ^ 

persons attractad to human aarvica work tand to ba famala, 
of urban origin, lowar middla to niddla claaa, up%rardXy aobila, 

ongly interastad in aocial aarvica and aocial intaraetion« Thay . 
hava baan' found on tha avaraga to ba of laaa than highaat intal- 
lactual and acadamic ability. Typically tha racruit to human 
aarvica %ifork haa considarad or triad a diffarant fiald firat.^® 



' ' . " I'ha rata of tumovar in aocial walfara ia about doubla tha * 
normally ••acceptable" 10% to 15% par year. Loas of paraonnal is' 
costly; the cost of training a new worker was estimated at $5000 a 
nximber of years ago* Children are highly vulnerable to disruptions 
of service caused by staff losses Especially serious is the 
fact that the workers of hiohest intellectual capacity are among 
those mor^ likely to leave. ^ 

A study of worker mobility in child welfare iagencies in New 
York City found the greatest mobility among unites, young workers, 
those in voluntary agencies and those who had the least stated 
cOimnitment to the field. This study fo\md an apparent relation- 
ship between woi^er3* perception of client hostility and their 
tendency to leave the field — all the more interesting becaxise it 
was not acknowledged as a neason for leaving. The further a worker 
had moved away from the original child welfare position, the more 
likely the %#orker was to view clients as "hostile, withdravm, unable 
to acknowledge their problems, not wanting to be helped. ** But notj^^j 
a single respondent gave client attitudes as a reason for leaving. 

In a field not noted for high material or prestige rewards, 
the /feeling of being rc^jected by clients may constitute a decisive 
loss of job satisfaction. Although the use of prof essionals • and 
indigenoxis paraprof essionals in teams has been .recomnended for 
other reasons, this approach? might also help staff morale and 
retention of professional staff in a significant %*ay by providing 
a bridge and a buffer between workers and a clientele they feel 
alienated 



-By and large, indigenous paraprof essionals are upwardly 
mobile^ and an opportunity for. career advaincement is important to 
their recruitment and, particularly, their retention. Notwith- 
standing Kramer * s reminder that such ambitions are not xiniform among 
indigenotis personnel, it is clear that an>^ef fective work force 
cannot be created on the basis of deadend jobs. 
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. BTriTS to tha Flcm of Payormal 



• In X9cmnt ymxm a growing factor -In th* huMin's«rvlc«s has 
baan tha organisation o*. ^ha -tfork forca arotrnd coaaion intaraats. 
Movaaaanta to obtain pzofaai^ional Uoanaura and unionisa workars 
hava nada aubatiintial Jta«h#ay.^OS Thasa davalofnmta aay anhanca 
tha quality p£ work by limiting antry into "tha work forca to . 
qualifiad paraona.. by pro'tiacting workara froai arbitrary admlnla- 
;^ trativa daciaiona; and by supporting^ staff morala and a sanaa of 
job aacurity. Tbay aay alao pravant tha axpanalon or contraction 
*f tha work forca or axcluda naadad parscna lacking- cartain 
eradantials. .Oyarall thay tand to aiaintain axisting pattams of 
work and axifting parsonnal . ' a third alamaxtt, civil sarvice 
ragulationa, has assantially tha saaa af facts. 

CUrrantly thara is^a major driva by prof assioiial social 
workara to obtain passaga of atata licansing lam. ' As of Decamber 
1975 thara wara aocial %«ork licansing laws in 10 statas and Puerto 
Rico and ragistration laws in sight othar statas. Bills have been 
introdticad in tha lagislatiires of a majority of othar states. 10'^ 

Since licansing laws coixjtrol the right to practice as well 
as to use a title, the definition of practice in licensing laws 
becomes crucial; these laws can determine %^t activities can be 
engaged in by nonlicansed %rorkers. SdLnce licensing laws also carry 
. raqtiirements for professional education the implications for the 
use of indigenous par^rofessionals are obvious. 

The definitions of practice in social tfork licensing laws 
are general and vagxie, with more attention paid to specifying levels 
of educational attainment than activitj-es engaged in.^^® 

Such definitions can be interpreted so broadly as to exclude 
indigenous «K>rkers froar many activities^or which they seem espe- 
cially suited. Although Opportunities fo-r educational advancement 
-and career ladders are desirable for paraprofcssionals, restricting 
tha ««ork f oroa to p e rsona with a eade a ti e cr eden t i als could deprive 
the child welfaure system of key personnel resources. Proponents 
of this kind of legislation assert that the language does not pre- 
clude tise of paraprofessionals. -But in a tight job market, the 
teanptation will be to use such laws in precisely this way. 

Civil service regulations, like professional licensing provi- 
sions, are presented in terms of protecting standards of excellence 
and thus the interests of the consuming public. They have sometiraea 
served to protect citizens against flagrant patronage. But they 
also serve the self-interest of those already in the system emd 
restrict entry of uncredentialed personnel resources that may offer 
an isqportant contribution. 
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Thm >n«wr im not to oppP*« •!! licensing and civi l ••rvic* 
but to striv* for polici«i that «s«ur« a aarvica aya^ain raaiiy 
raaponaiva to tha naada of cllantala. A apacific a tap to anhanca 
tha raaponaivanaaa of both profasaional licanaing ayttama and civil 
aarvica ayatMa ia tha aaaningful involvwaant of tha cliant popula- 
tiona in tha formulation, raviaw and adminiatration of thaao 
ayatcaia. 



Unlilca profaaaional eoiwnlV-**' wnioo* ^•va traditionally 
had graat flaxibility to ralata thair dananda to bread-and-buttar 
iaauaar kayad to lavala of conpany profita. But huwi. sarvice 
uniona, lika profaaaional bodiaa. baaa thair cOaima on public 
ihtaraat and quality of aarvicaa.^^* Tha conaCltuanCy of workera | 
triea to convince policy makara and taxpayara of the social value 
of the services. 

But, jgi.ven tha nabuloua nature of "need* and the lack of 
tangible evidence of succeaa, profaaaional bodies and unions alike 
have difficulty making thair caaa. As a reault, the dialogue between 
workers and management is caat in moral terma, even though major^ 
material interests are at ataka on both aides. Matters of ^elf- 
interest become generalised into natters of principle, making xt _ 
especially difficult to introduce changes in personnel and ' 
practices. 

Unions are less likely to shut off the advancement of para- 
professionals than are profeasional bodies, because, unlike the 
latter, they can view uncredentialed naw personnel as potential 
members. But Gartner's prediction that indigenous paraprofessionals 
will be ac^cepted and that tha career ladder concept in higher educa- 
tion is here^ to stay must be raaaaaased in the light of sharp 
reductions in support of educational programs and the social 
climate generally 

This is not to deny that workers in the human services have 
a right to organize in their own -interest. They should not have to 
bear the burdens of a niggardly aodety.^^^ .What is reqiiired is 
great imaginativeness in responding to their concerns while 
•creating new opportunities for in.diganous paraprofessionals. 

Reading the Future • . . 

The most interesting question — What will be the supply of 
and aemand for child weifare personnel in the future?— i-s also the 
least answerable. Since past patterns oS demand have followed 
neither child pijpuiation trends nor incidence of court .cases, these 
are of little use in maXing projections. 
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Projections for thm nunber of children under 5 yeers of age 

by 19 8 0 ran g e fro a i. 16.8 million co ailiioh.^^^ S 5~thii~i9e 

group could be 400,000 sswiller or 6.2 million lerger then it wee in 
1970. The eetiaetee for 1985 ere between 26.6 million end 30.3 
million. Thus en increase in young children is enticipeted in 
the next decede, a function of the increeeed numbere^ of women 
entering the child-bearing ag4 group. -Yet the declining fertility 
rate makes it hard to predict the sire of child population. 114 

Our analysis trends in child welfere suggests that 
projected number of children ii a poor predictor of child welfare 
personnel demand because of the greet elasticity of this dwund. 
Rather, expensions or contradictions in child welfare funding and 
servicee. resulting from policy shifts at the national level, are 
expectad^ to be the major determinant of the number of children 
entering the system. The potential recruits to the system will 
remain high, because of the large nuittber of persons seeking careers. 
So money may well be the controlling factor. 

Aside from the general political climate, the availability 
of funds will depend on how well the child welfare field convinces 
the policy makers and the public that it has something worth funding 

EDUCATIONAL ISSUES 



The low income family has been described as an adaptive sys- 
tem most strongly influenced by the milieu in^^h it4pursues its 
goals .and on which it depends for survival. ^^^^Kame can be said 
of child welfare staff. They, too, constitutj^^adaptive system 
most strongly influenced fay its working enviroiment, on which the 
members are dependent for (career) survival. And educational 
programs that ignore this are doomed to failure. En5>irj,cal research 
on social workers* orientation and behavior confirms this view.^^^ 

So a major factor in the development of desired performance- 
by child welfare staff is' the work environment itself. The effects. 
®^ * team model of -work organization were discussed -previfflisly. 
But this is not to say that educational programs, insicie and outside 
of the service delivery system,^ are unimportant^ Graduate schools 
of social work, as the major means of formal professional societ^iza- 
tion of child welfare %rorkers, have 'had a profound intact on the 
field.. This is so, even though the majority of child welfare per- 
sonnel have not had this educational experience. 

* 

Professional Education in Social Work 

Nearly as strong as the belief that social %<Drk education is 
necessary for professional child welfare work is the belief that 
full professional education ^s:equires a master of social work degree. 

1r 
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This b«Ilttf oontlnMs in th# faco of r«pMt«d studins finding ik> 

ttlgnlflc^t dittmr m no m ^An thm pmrtoxmvic m of workT> with th » 

M.S.M« And thomm without^ wh«n thmy Ar« in siaiilar poaitiona^^^'' 

. Thm progressive dsvl op isnt of undsih^rsduats social %iork 
sducstion and, in 1970^ ths dssignstion of ths bschslor of social 

'Work as tha first profasslonal dagras hava conpllcatad tha pictura. 
In a ravarsal of tha usual tandancy to raisa antry-laval standarda 
for profaasions« social work thus broadanad its definition of 

^profasslonal.** But tha claia to axclualva control ovar a sector 
of knowledge la even %#eaker. Many associate of arts prograsia# not 
under the control of the Council on Social Itork Education^ have 
content that oveylapa "subatantlally with that of bachelor* s degree 
and even# to som extent/ swster*s degree prograam.^^^ 



There has been a tendency to define levels of ccs^tence by 
acadenic credentials %«hose intrinsic sManing is unclaar. This lack 
of exclusive jurisdiction over a sector of knowledge and expertise 
has been impeding social work's efforts to establish exclusive 
jurisdiction over a aactbr of %K>rk, via licensing* Another factor 
is that control by professionals has not been an urgent issue in 
the social welfare field because of bureaucratic \qontrol over 
practices in an employee profeasion. Of late t^ lack of clarity 
about the distinctions between -^educational levels has become a siore 
pressing issue, as undergraduate social work educators have chal- 
lenged the doadnant position of the.mas^r of social %#ork degrea.^^^ 



h school of sociaf work can be viewed aa a social sy#teai that 
is affected primarily by t%#o other systems: the organized aocial ^ 
services and the university. Traditionally, the influence of the 
academic setting waa-mora one of form than content. There were 
graduate degrees and gradxiate theses, but these usually bore little 
resemblance to the kind of wrk that %fent on in other departments 
of the university. The overriding influence in the coQtent of 
social %#ork edxication was the social service system itself. Host 
of the stjudent^s time was spent in the field prac^icxim — %K>rking 
in an agency, according to agency practice 'norms , under an agency- 
employed supervisor. Prac^ce courses, tatight by faculty mei^ers 
whose major experience had been in social agencies and not in higher 
acadendc work, drew heaviW from case material from the same 
agencies. ^ , r 

A new force in social %iork education in/thcr last d ec a de has 
been the federal government, whicdi has provideQ funds for students 
and for faculty resources. This siade social «#ork schools less 
directly dependent on social agencies and their staff for teaching « 
Simultaneously, the rapid developoient of doctoral education — also 
supported by federal funds — brought social and behavioral science 
content directly into social work schools. These new developments 
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pr«cele« *nd •ducation. During ch^ IMOa, th«M^oh*n9«a b*CMM> 
oo«plic«t«d by urban unrMt, wtudanc raativanaaa and a 9an«Tal 
laftward Movaaiant politically . ^2 J 

, ^ 

Though thaaa t%«o ■c v aaantar- tha apadattic infuaion and tha 
political uphaaval-'-o^currad 'aiiMltanaoualy and -wara mitually rain- 
forcing at polnta, thay ara dlatinct. Mora racan^y, tha conf licta 
bat«#aao acadaalc atand&rda and affinMtlva action hava aharpanad 
•tha diffarancaa.^3^ 



Tha acadaalc ravolution in aocial work aducatlon haa tha 
potantial of aarvinq tha intaraata of tha ayataa that hiatorically 
ha^a doaiinatad aocial work aducation eontanti tha aocial aarvicaa. 
Kapacially whan accountability and aciantiflc avaluation of 
aarvicaa ara paramount, diaciplinaa that can hold out tha hopa of 
aolid aaipirical proof ara inich in riaaiand. Sociobahavioral intar- 
vantiona, diacuaaad pravioualy, likawiaa aay hava particular appaal 
to aganciaa praaaad to rlawonatrata tangibla raaulta. 

Currant ly tha^ ia aiuch conoarn in tha fiald raqardinq tha 
ralavanca of aocial work aducation to practica.^^^ Obvioualy, if 
aocial work achoola fail to provida thair graduataa with tha tools 
of tha trada, thay hava littla raaacn to axiat. But at laaat aoaa 
of tha concam appaara to ba a wish to raaatfart tha aaiphaais on 
traditional practica principlas, particularly in clinical practica. 
Aa tha child walfara fiald aaaaaaaa thia iaaua, it muat ba claar 
aa to tha kinds of axpartisa na a dad. This pap^r haa akatchad out 
taaks that can more affactivaly acco8f}liah tha child walfara mission. 
Tha ^>acific qualitiaa aaaociatad with aach aat of taaks and aduca- 
tional iaqplication^ are discussad furthar on in thia aaction. 

F.U^llyf in relation to professional education^ it should 
ba noted iih^ a coanunity of scholara ia alao a ccsiaunity of inter- 
• aata.* The professional education systan, like other systaaw, 
ganeratas its own vital concerns. At points thasa SMy run counter 
to tha apacif ic n eeds «nd conoams *of the child welfejpe f i«ld. The 
iaqplication is oo^ that the field should seek to control the educa- 
tiona*^ system for its own needs. That could only encourage tha kind 
of ingrown mentAlity that , has liadted aocial work practica in the 
past. The great advantage of a univaraity-baaed professional 
aducation systesi is the infuaion of idaas and knowledge from a %ride 
range of fields. 

. .The child welfare field has to ba claar about its needs and 
•articulate these to the professional education ayatam, rather than 
aimply accept or reject x>ut of hand tha Inalghta in the educational 
The interaction of the service ccamhlty and the acade8u.c 
is n^essary to the vitality of 
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Alternative Forms of JS^Ucat-ioh 



Dniversil^-l»sed professional educati 
terms -of both humatn^ and finahci^ resources. It is also less.. * 
appropriate for some" aspects of child weftare worJc than others • 
Inservice tredji^g is one alt:ern^tive . lEtt is essential to perceive^ 
.the trainingjdlmension in all experiences in the work setting and < 
capitali«e^"^on thesey yet there as also need .for formally plaiined 
socializing e^qperiences in conn^ection with the work place « 

The formal inservice training program is an extension of a 
• continuing process. Recognition of this may^ help avoid /the past 
tendency to treat inservice training sis wate'red-down-professional 
Education. In, particulcur, training in the, work place must be 
^ focused on everyday concerns of the service 'delivery prociess. The 
most obvious reason * for this is to /make the outcomes of such train- 
ing work- re levant. ^26 Another reason iss to motivate the learner. 
Training content that is remote from immediate work cohcerns tends 
to lose the interest of , personnel. 127 * 

It is clear that the team is a ma3t)r mechanism for inservice 
training. But the team of specialists lends itsel^f to another kind 
of iniservice training — a special progr^in^ggared to workers with a 
common specA'alty. This may tlike place witiiin the wplrk ^ite-, if am 
agency is large enough, or in a special learning center-. 

■ . V ' ■ ■ ■ • ' J 

^ The child welfare field must 'develop a system of personnel 
training that has maximum versatility.' In addition^ to .university- 
based education atn^ inservice trad^ning, special learning centers 
, and institutes can enhance specific skills. .Ttiey have advantages \ 
-neither the schooL of social work nor the agency itself can offer. 
The' content can be geared specifically to performance needs without 
:Concern for "academic norms r and the^ learning process is free of 
day-'tb-day -pressures of the work situation , -Such centers also can 
bring together workers from different agency environments but with 
common rble^rfelated problems, thus combining the enrichment of 
diversity with a common focus- 



rMaking Skills 




^"X^There are many different kirjds of decision making in child 
welfare f but responsibilities are concentrated in certain roles, 
dne^ is- that of the team leader, who has major responsibility for 
decisions in specific case situations. Another is the administrator / 
who has overall service integration functions. / 

The decision maker must be able_ to assess jproblems and move 
to J a plan of action in response. Although different kinds of 
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sxabst^mci'v^e 2.nforznatxon are by a '^csam leades^ and an adminis- 

txator^ Vtheix de^fclsion processes are similar. The decision maker 
needs a faf^neviork of analysis sufficiently i?rpad t<5-nencoinpass all 
relevant\:l^^ in a situation^ sufficiently flexible to deal 

creatively yith uneuiticipated ind tmprecedente<^ situ^ ticms , yet 
sufficieritly. precise to yield meemdLngful answe^ to questions. 

' In •addition^ decision makers must develop ikill in the 

decision process, including the. art of achievin*g group de^sion and 
of enabling others to inake decisions This sort jof com^^^tence can 
probably best be taught thro\jigh a combination of"' academic and' field 
experiences • The academic ctsjSedts should draw upon the knowledgfe 
and rese^ch tools of sciehce* ^ince, particularly in the ^racticum 
aspects, the decision process! should be, studied the context of 
application, social work education should be an aji^opriate locus • 
for this kind of training^ ^ 

Resource Mobilization Skills 

Effective performance as a resource mobilizer may draw upbn 
abstract principles of practice in relation 'to the advocacy fxinction 
But in large part this set of skills should be learnable in the work 

-situation. Different persons may share in this responsibility, <each 
asstnning those^ aspects most closely related to his/her experience 
and knowledge of cqmmtmity resources, r In this case^ group training 
that stresses sharing of knowledge is "indicated. 

' ' . . • . ' J . ^ 

Direct Intervention Skills^ ^^ • , • 

V. * " primary resource^ for ^this functicSjn is the indigenous para- 
prbfessional, but professional staff .members Will also b^ involved, 
^especially where serious emotional disturt>ance is a factor. /For 
example, a team leader may ^ aid otiier members in their tasks and 
also work directly in complex situations. 

^/ ■ * . . 
In terms of professional skiUls — that^j^s, application of 
abstract principles to specific situatioi\s — ^iV^*4S been sug[ges.ted 
that group ihterven^tive techniques be emphasized /"itarOiough not to 
the exclusion of indivi dual-to- individual moyialities7 *As with the 
decision maker, the framework within which one assesses a situation 
.auid responds to -it JLs crucial, * ' - 

A major^tfTallenge for ther professional involved iiv5S3&^*»c^ 
intervention i^ establishing an effective relatior>ship witl?*^^' 
clientele, especially when the latter ajre from a different isocio- 
econoitiic and cultural' backgroxand. Here is where the team, with 
indigenous staff, can be especially helpful, since it allows maximum 
flexibility in staff-client relationships. 



Altihou^ social work edxicAtion in a university setting can 
help workers develop professional interventive skills of this sort, 
the formal tra^Lning must be reinforce and f xarther developed in 
the worfc setting itself.- This, can be done either in the*. team itself 
or in special inservice training programs. . 

In developing work competence in the indigenous paraprofes-*^ 
sional involved in direct intervention^ a major concern is over- 
training. The greatest assets of indigenous workers are tho;5$ 
'qualities that come out of their life eacperiences . Much of the 
^training" of such workers will take place informaaiyr through 
interaction with other team members. 7>eam leaders must be espe- 
cially mindful of the inadvertent teaching that goes on. .There " 
should' be mutiaal teaching by professional -emd par apr of es sional, but 
the distinctive contrdLbutions of each should be presearved . 

In 'view of the differential rewards accorded professionals 
•arid nonprofessionals — especially as the latter are associated with 
stigmatized segments of . the population — there is a strong pull 
toWard professional- identif icatiori. The wish to advance is a 
healthy wish, Stnd Jp^a^rof essionals should not be trapped in dead- 
"end^job^. ..Reco^izing these factors, one." must preserv^e and reward 
*^the indigenous worker j s special linJcage with the comnunity. 

Child Care Skills . ■ ^ 

^ ' • ^ Volumes have been wjritten on child care, and it vould be 
presumptuous tc> attenpt to discuss these skills in d«pth her^ 
'Rather, the in^xlications of child caring roles for educational 
policies are tfie f ocxis ,of this discussion. As has been indicated', 
it^is important to avoid ojv^rtrainirig parent surrogates, espe- 
cicJ-iy those functioning in a natural. home setting. Professional- 
izatiori involves a degree of' scientific detachment and emotional 
constraint inaj^ropriate f or "par enting . Training experiences 
Should build upon the natural assets that -foster parents and other- 
child care personnel bring to the situation. ^ 

What has been' said regarding the education o^ other para- 
professional staff applies to child care workers in institutions ♦ 
In addition, they may need special knowledge and skills regarding 
pacific problems chatracteristic pf a given 'setting amd the children 
served* by it. J ^ - , • 

Work Integration Skills . ; . 

The need of administrators for skill in decision making 
was discussed earlier. Beyond .this, administrators need special 
competence in mobilizing the work force toward common objectives.- 
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Thca^dj^^onsilly r the skxl3S& of admini^taration were acquired in the 
proced^ of ceurrying on direct^-service and supervisory activities. 
The « same clinical orientation that gxiided one's work .wit:h clients 
tended to be carried over into other 'work relationship^\^s well.^^^ 
But this can be^ dysfunctional to effective performance of adminis— 
trative functions* ' * . • 

In recent years ' social work schools have become increasingly 
involved in the teaching of administration as a special area of 
practice. In view of the increasing responsibxlities of^ 
administrators in child welfare atnd- other fields this addition to 
rthe social work curriculum aan fill am impprtaunt'^need for the field. 
One major issue presents itself in\this regsurd. - Should administra- 
tion be tau^t as a gezieric set of principles , xmrelated to profes- 
sional field* or setting? Can a single -program train hospital 
admiTiistrators , social ageiicy administrators -and business 
administrators together? • The consensus £n social work education 
seems .to be that* one program cannot., cuid that social welfare 
should prepare its o%m admihistrat6rs . 

But then one is faced with a related question: Can adminis- . 
trators of child welfaure services , health agencies, institutions 
for delinquents and' nursing homes all be trained in a single mold? 
Or should child welfare administrators have a special course of 
stiady? The question, obvioxisly, is broader than this. Should 
child welfare personnel have a special program designed for their 
field of practice? The basic issue is one of core knowledge 
versus special knowledge in professional* education. 

■ < • ' . 

Educational Core and Specialties 

' " ♦* ■ - . 

' ' In assessing educational needs , the writer began by looking 

at the specific tasks in child welfare and considering what kinds 
of ccinpetence cure needed for each. Is there a basic set of 
qualities that all child welfeire personnel should possess? To 
answer this question, it is necessary to distinguish among three 
basic qtialities: . valiae orientations, siibstantive knowledge, and 
skill. Which are common among /all workers and which are common 
only to some? 

" Direct inculcation 6f values can be effective in making 
clear to the individual what the basic stance of a field is. But 
this miist be reinforced continually by the work environment in 
which the person is operating. All levels ofi-the organi2»tion, 
from the top administrator on down^. must make their expectations 
'of one another clear. Presumably, then, value content would be 
part of a common core for all lecumers, whether in professional 
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edticatiion or Inservice Gaining. The more basic point is that:^ the 
' values must permeate the work environment and relations within it. 

Substantive knowledge about himiari and social processes, ^ 
about the program and about community resources will vary depending 
on the person *s role. One advantage of the. team is that all workers 
do not need the same substantive information « However, two types ol 
* knowledge should be shared by all teaim mexnbers • One is an lander— ^ 
standing of the program, its purposes and its social context. The 
other is a general understanding of huihaYi behavior and social 
processes. Much of this \inder standing, may .c<»te to team members 
in the process of interaction/ case conferen.ces and the like. 
Practice skills will vary most: from worker to worker. Clearly, 
these skills must be specialized, ^nd require specialized training 
for maximxmi con^>etence. 

Training the Trainers 

Graduate social work educators, having acknowledged the 
legitimacy of profess i,pnal preparation for direct service delivery 
below the master of social work level, have esqpanded the. curriculum, 
the skills of the trainer and other staff-development roles. Al- 
though professional education programs are appropriate for such 
preparation, the child welfare field may have special needs beyond^ 
these ba3ic. programs. It may have to, develop special programs 
*either in special centers or on a contract basis with universities. 

■ y To -leairn about a process by being exposed to that process 

is an effective ineems of learning. The major implication of this 
for training the trainxng personhel is that those chcj.rged with 
socializing other staff should be. placed in a learning situation 
analogous to that >^hich they will create for others . The training 
of traaners should therefore make maximum use of informal as well 
as formal learning and mutioaX enrichment among peers^ 

Filially, there are diverse con5)etencies, not all of which 
have to be possessed by all workers. It is nc^ necessary for a 
single training specialist to. pj^ovide the full racn^e of learning 
content needed. It may/ be more accurate to think of a training 
coordinator, who managfes a process involving many teachers (in— 
- eluding Indigenous paraprofessionals^) in a variety of teaching 
contexts- * * - • • 
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POLICY IMPLICATIONS 



Utilization of Personnel 

Consistent with a. laurge boc^ of research findings^ the child 
welfsure field nnist bring aboat a major shift from removal of chil— 
*dren from their own holies and to provision of services to faunilies 
in their natural environments • This calls for different personnel 
qualities and skills, based on a different set of assunqptions re-^ 
garding child and family fianctionihg. Policies, stcuidaurds and 
allocation of financial resoiirces in child welfare should be 
directed toward a major shift in ex|^hasis from individual 
rehabilitation to' enhancement of naburail environmental sv^vports 
and effective groi:^ interaction* 

The importance *of the indigenous pauraprof ession£j. worker 
mwst be recognized amd a great expansion of this type of personnel 
**'for direct ihterventive activity dhould be encouraged'. The ^t^am ^ 
model, although not a panacea, has great potential, especially for 
sxipporting the kind of intervention proposed, and should be 
encouraged* 

Logistics 

To attract more personnel of better quality into the child 
welfare field, the child welfare enterprise must learn much more 
about factors that attract people to child welfare work or move 
them to leave it. Money appears to be a key factor, both in making 
positions sufficiently remunerative and in providing desir2d>le 
working environments. Of particular concern should be irrelevant 
credentialing reqiiirements that are barriers to the xise of 
indigenous paraprofessionals and others' from outside the profes-- 
sional pale. The primary issue, of course, is provision of 
services that are relevant and con5>etent in relation to their pur- . 
pose, that is, protection of the intere^s of the recipients of 
service, not the career asp;Lrations oj^^^persons wishing to do child 
welfare work I For ex^unple, if it can be demonstrated that indigenoxis 
workers are not equipped to provide certain essential functions, 
they should not be used to provide them. But the key word is * 
demon s tr a t ed > 

It is not possible to project in any meaningful way the 
future personnel needs of the child welfare field. Because of the 
elasticity of demand, and the in^jact of si:5>ply on d&taand, changes 
in policy and funding decisions will have a far" greater effect on 
the demand for personnel tham external factors such ais the size of 
the child pojnilation. ^ \ 




Education and Tra±n±ng 

^ ' ^ The child welfare field, tihrough policies, standards and 

financial, resource ad.location, shotild encourage a wide diversity 
of edxjcationad. resources to meet the varied personnel needs de- 
scribed. While seeking to maximize the direct applicaJbility of * 
education for its purposes, the child welfare field shoxild prize 
^ the infusion of new ideets made possible by university-abased profes- 
sional education that avoids the ingrown quality of ^a servicet- 
dominated syst:em, azKl f or the same reason should loolc to aJ^temative 
means of personnel development. ^ . 

♦ ^ ■■ 

Resea-rch 

• - - ■» 

The foregoing recoiwnendjfeions have necessarily been stated ^ 
•in definitive term s , ^s if enough were known about personnel needs 
in child welfare. That obviously ^is not so, and major resources 
must go to continued study of personnel utilization and the state 
of the art generally. It is impor^auit that questions be posed and 
measu r ements devised in the most precise language possible, lest 
research findings suffer from the ^unclarity that has plagued the 
field in the past. 

Financial Resources ^ 

Throughout this paper the foctis has been on personnel 
priorities amd goeU.s, with little reference to the resources needed 
to carry out any program. It was said at the outset that, in 
effect, hxman services are personnel, child welfare no less than 
the rest. A major theme has been the need to rethink the prevailing 
norms of personnel utilization, especially as they concern educa- 
j^ional credentials. The reader should not interpret this liheme to 
^mean that less is better, or that we can get more effective child 
welfare^ services on the cheap. First of all, full iinplementation 
•of the proposed model of personnel utilization would require more 
professional expertise, not less. Especiailly as one enlists nattiral 
support systems and workers who are indigenous to the client com- 
munity, there will hive to be a great deal of support from profes- 
sional staff. 

^ But more izi^ortant thctW sheer numbers is the quality of 

professional personnel needed. The kind of support envisioned here 
would require a vast retoolincr/.of pr3fessionea educatipn for child 
welfare work. New skills and /new knowledge, as well as a new. out- 
look, are essential if there /is to be a 'successful transition to 
the new model. And that willA take money. P 
' ' f - 

- When human service, funding is cut back, there is a tendency 
to cut education and training Jmidgets first. And indeed it is hard 
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to argue for allocatn.ng more funds to education while caseloads go 
uncovered. in the opiating agencies. But w6 have seen that staff 
vac^mcies and uncovered C2iseloads eure a result of many factors amd 
not a single and direct effect of changes in Mailable funds. To 
strip educational programs of their, financial sijpport and shift 
these funds to agency operatiions %rould not necessarily resxilt in 
better coverage of t:he caiseload; it might coincide %rith a bigger 
gap^ between supply emd demand, as occxirred in the 1960s. 

The lesson to be drawn from all this, in a period, of 
reduced resources for human services, is not that child welfare 
services emd education should be relegated to a low priority, but 
that more thought should be given to how available resources axe 
used. We axe being asked by the society to accpxint for the 
effectiveness of the child welfare field. This accounting takes 
on special urgency because of the financial squeeze. The <njrrent 
policies and practices with respect to personnel utilization and 
education need thorough reexamination if the child welfarfe field 
is to mee^ this test. 
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I. INTRODUCTION AND HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

The Juvenile/ Justice and Delinquency prevention Act of 1974 
(P. J.. 93-415) brought to the surface a problem ihat has fostered with- 
in Aftierican society since the landing of the pikgrims, namely, the 
definition as criminals of- "children who %*ere rijde, stubborn and un- 
ruly, or who behaved disobediently toward theit parents, masters and 
governors" (Rothman, 1971 and 1974). "Houses of refuge" vwre estab- 
lished in the 19th century, beginning in 1824 in New York, as institu- 
tions for children, but no distinctions were made among those who could 
be incarcerated for dependency, neglect or crimes, or for "leading a 
vicious and vagrantrrlife . " Incarceration and isolation were considered 
acceptable means for controlling youthful misbehavior and even neglect 
or dependency. The houses of refuge 

. . . took in several types of minors — the juvenile 
offender, convicted by a' court for a petty crime; the 
wandering st?reet arab, picked up by a town constable; ^ 
and tje willfully disobedient child, turned over by 
distraught parents (Rothman, 1971,, pp. 207-208) . ^ 

Rothman reported that although the houses of refuge and 
orphan asylums never monopolized the' care of homeless or delinquent 
children, they did* become the model for children's institutions, 
because' society gradually concluded that children should be handled 
separately from adults and that iYiStitutionalization was generally 
beneficial for children. Seldom, if ever, did this separate handling 
result in greater humaneness or differentiated services in relation- 
ship to children's needs. 

The founders of the houses of refuge believed that children 
should be diligently trained in a strict environment so as to 
prevent moral decline. Soon training and rehabilitation were used 
to reform children " . 



to enlighten their [inmates'] minds, and aid th^ in forming 
virtuous h2ibits, that they may finally go forth, clothed as 
In invincible armoxir. They would gird the yoxing to withstand 
ten^tation (Rothman, '1971, p. 212) . 

The establishment of the Juvenile Court in 1899 provided a 
legal mechanism for broad control over youths. The court was to be 
a humanitarian institution dedicated to helping children. This c^- 
look for the court was aptly expressed by the Chicago Bar Associa\ • 
tion: ^ 
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The whole trend and spirit of the [1899 Illinois Juvenile 
court] act is that the state, acting through the Juvenile* 
Court, exercises that tender solicitude and care over its 
neglected, de^dent wards that a wise and loving parent 
would exercise With reference t£> his own children under 
similar circuaurtances (Piatt. 1^70, p. 138). 

On thfe basis of the concept> garen8 patriae , the juvenile 
court was au^orized to intervene wherever a juvenile's behavior was 
problematic for the child, his or her family, or the society. Thus 
behavior such as truancy, curfew violation, unruliness, incorrigi- 
bility or even "idling one's time away" were as sufficient a basis 
. for.>a juvenile court to adjudicate a youth as delinquent as was 
conmlssibn of a felony or misdemeanor. For 75 years youths have 
been so processed, with high proportions of status offenders in some 
courts and few or none in others. Particularly vulnerable to these 
adjudications were fema^s; as recently as 1971, the proportion of 
female juveniles in putaRc training schools in the United States 
was 70% (USNCJISS, 1974> . ^ ' . 

Who Are Status Offenders? 

A status offender is commonly defined as a minor who engages 
in conduct that would not result in a criminal charge if committed by 
an adult. TypicarT- examples are "truancy," **pramiscuity, " "curfew 
violation," -running away," "using profanity," -growing up in idle- 
ness," and "incorrigibility." These exair?>les make clear that status 
offenses refer both to specific behaviors and to general character 
or personality characteristics. Some are catchalls for a youth's 
alleged pattern of stubbornness or rebelliousness. Although status 
offenders present no ixmninent threat to society, their conduct 
impairs their development, it is said; therefore, the state should 
intervene to constrain negative development. 

Although adequate empirical evidence is not available, some 
information suggests that the proportion of status offenders pi;^essed 
and adjudicated as such by the juvenile court has risen sxibstanJially 
in the last decade (Sarri, 1974; Lerman, 1970). Explanation of this 
must remain tentative^ but there is reason to believe that youths in 
the united States are being subjected to increasing societal control 
„(Haney and Zimbardo , 1975) . Some high schools have Jbecome almost as 
custodial as training schools for delinquent youths, as Haney and 
Zimbardo jpoint out in their comparative study of high schools and 
xnstitutjons for delinquents. 

- w , Aflolescence is well recognized as a t^^for experimentation 
With life styles, philosophies, modes of behav»5P; and challenges 
to the status quo by testin : the agents of authority— schools , 
police and parents (EriJcson, 1967; Reniston, 1968; Oonstanzo and 
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Sh«%#, 1966» Schonf«Id, 1967; J«nck« and Rel«in*n, 1967). Today, 
Inataad of ancouraging and tolarating Experimentation that may 
produce more productive and capable adults, youtha are subjected to 
rigid authority in many community settings) furthermore, in crowded 
urban coamunities high levels of conformity to adult behavior are 
required. Thus, an almost perfect set for frustration and hostility 
is created.^ 

Although some have suggested that contemporary life styles 
of youth differ too radically from those of adults, students of 
history can point to numerous instances in the past where similar 
differences in perspective prevailed. Perhaps one area of signifi- 
cant difference today is that youthful expression is less tolerated 
because youth are not an economic resource for the society as they 
once were. As a result they are expected to be docile and con- 
forming. ^ 

Moreover, society does not provid^legitimati^<>pportunities 
for adolescent and young adults? the highest rates of unenploVment 
are to be fotind in this age group (Keyserling, 1974). It is not 
surprising that youths respond with hostility and/or alienation. 
In turn, the "adult society responds with even greater control — a 
self-defeating strategy. In recent statements two noted psycholo- 
gists, Keniston (1976)* and Heyns (1976)/ argued that a new con- 
ceptualization of adolescence is urgently needed in the United 
States. . 

In 1974 the Juvenile Jxistice and E)elinquency Prevention Act 
was passed, the first national legislation modifying policies and 
practices governing the handling of status offenders. It contained 
a provision requiring that any state receiving federal money under 
the act not cooBiingle youths charged with felonies and misdemeanors 
and those charged with status offense , in any 'type of facility from 
pretr-ial detention through disposition. Implementation of this 
provision took effect in 1977, and already it has led to a flurry of 
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At a convention of secondary sch^l principals in Washing- 
ton, D.C, in February 1976, President Ford told th^educators to 
educate children to admire the . nation • s. strengtl^ , to correct its 
faults, "and to participate effectively, as citizens. . . . Young 
people in particular appear cynical and alienated . from ourfgovem- 
ment and leaal system^. . . Too iahy Americans see the law as 
a threat ratther thiuf a protection," The operation of the juvenile 
justice -System tod^ does little to modify the juvenile's 
alienation or views. . 
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legislative activity in many states to bring thair juvanile codas 
into conformity with the federal requi resents . It is apparent • 
throughout the country that child %#elfare agencies must assume 
greater responsibility for these- youths than they have in the recent 
past. Aa the policy statement of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency declares: 

We believe that the juvenile court systear can utilize its 
coercive powers fairly and efficiently against criminal ^ 
behavior that threatens the safety of the comunity. The 
court, however, cannot deliver or regulate rehabilitative 
services. Noncoercive comnunity services must bear the 
. responsibility for the unacceptable but noncriminal behavior 
of children. Use of family counseling and youth service ' 
bureaus and increasing educational and eB?>loy»ent oppor- 
tunities would be more beneficial than depending on 
juvenile courts. • 

We believe ^hat, however sincere the effort of the juvenile 
court to cofrect a juvenile's noncriminal behavior, it has 
frequently resulted in a misapplication of the; court's 
power, has sometimes done more harm than good, and, as* said 
in Kent, generally gives him "the worst of both worlds 
neither the protections accorded to adults nor the 
solicitous care and regenerative treatment postxilated for 
children." Whether we label chilj||»n status of fenders or 
delinquents, once introduced intoi the juvenile court 
process they become stigmatized. The benefits derived 
from such classification for either the child or society 
appear to be nonexistent (NCCD, 1974) . 

The terms used in state laws to refer to, jthese youths — 
CINS (child in need of siapervision) / HIHS, PUIS, ^ so forth— * 
indicate that the states view them as^paseAns who need assistance, 
guidance and other types of service. A . " 

The failure to distinguish bet%#e^ status, of fenses aa\d 
violations of peoal la%#s by minors has resulted in jeumned pretrj.al 
detention centers, inadequate an<L perfunctory court txroces^lRgT 'and " 
oveiteized correctional facilitiesltrowded with status offenders and 
serious delinquents (including muAerers) together. Thus, inmieasur- 
able damage is inflicted upon yesuth at forbidding cost to society 
at large. . • 

This indiscriminate handling of statxis offenders not only- - 
offends our sense of justice, but invites sea^ious questionii^ of it^ 
efficacy. In shojf-t, institution designed tp protect the most ' 
vulnerable population — the nation's youths — has turned into a 



formal procedure in which -tj^-child i,m least helped ^nd moat 
abused** <Orl«ndo« 19^5) . .^-Jdir^heiie reasons i^ is argued th^t the 
handling of status offenda^s should be removed from the juvenile 
justice system and be entrusted to child welfare organisations, 
public schools, and private voluntary youth-serving organisation*. 
• The role of the' juvenile court should be to monitor these agencies 
and ensure that they provide the services needed by these youth 
under conditions whereby they can take advantage df them. 

What is at issue to^ is how and by whom that service will 
•be provided; the conditions under which the service will be offered 
and accepted (voluntary or involuntary) i and under which agency 
auspices the services needed by juveniles and their families can 
be most effectively provided. Review of a statement of cM.ld wel- 
fare pxiirpose and program goals of the Department of Health j Educa- 
tibn, axKl Welfare indicates that children now classified ^jjj/ status 
offenders come under the mandates because of characteristics of the 
. individual juvenile, the family or the environing conmiunity- This 

statement also indicates that there is to be a -compreheneive , 
C developmental ly oriented service system at the local, state ^nd 
\federal levels to meet the needs of children and families." In the 
• '^case of adolescent and preadolescent youths characterized as status / 
offenders, the situation is wholly haphazard, with incredible v^ia/- 
tion w'ithinand between states and with no federal oversight of / 
oon^rehensi^ness or equity. Thus, it is. most appropriate that a 
reexaminati©n\pf currer^ practice be undertaken for the purpose of 
. formulating%pecific policies and pro9««dQS to m^Oce essential services 
available to these youths and their "families. 

^Ll^-J-^onceptual framework and assumptions "* 

' * - - 

The phenomena, at issue here — behaviors or conditions con- 
sidered problematic^ because of the status of being a child — are such 
\. that a clearcut conceptual framework is difficult to develop. 
Therefore, .this paper delineates several critical conten^xirary 
assumption;9 or themes. 

1». Societal responsib i lity for i ^ni^i f ication and-CQntrol Qf 
.. status^havior stypuld res t - with th>% child welfare SY«lff*ni . thf! 

fami^ and with youths themselves , ^^ 

^ In no other area of human services has the contract between 

aspiration and reality been so disparate >s in the field of juvenile 
^ justice, where youths guilty of no law violation are often processed 
as criminals and then incarcerated with more stringent sanctions 
than are youths'* who have violated th^' law (I«r»an, 1970, 1975; 
Sarri, 1974). The philosophy of parentis patriae ha^ espoused ideals 
of rehabilitation, but seldoi» have rehabilitative programs been • 
' succes'sfully ii^lesieptc^. 
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>uan«sa of thm traditional cons#qu«nc«* of inter- 
^nt4gp^^by<.fcl»*--taV«nil« ju«eie« ayatm i« not at iaau* har«. what 
'••"-•^^concam ia tha aociatal practica wharaby tha typical atatua 
of fanaa haa baan 9roa^ ovardraaatisad (Allan, 1964| Kadi ah, 1968, 
MCCOv 1974). ror axa^lLa, runaways ara charactarirad mm a«rloualy 
diaturb«d, problaaatic youth whan in fact t«»o-thirda ara ovar tho 
mgm of 15, stay away no nora than 2 daya and apand tha tima with a 
ralativ* or family friand laaa than It) milaa froai thair hona 
(Brannan, 1975, Gold and Ritiaiar, 1975). Thia axaggaration ia a 
aarioua nattar, bacauaa tha vaat majority of all youtha raport that 
thay hava anga^ad in bahaviora that could laad to atatua claaaifica- 
1970) ^''^ * "Mill Minority Ara caught and procaaaad (Gold, 

« 

Bacauaa tha conaaquancaa are diaproportionata to t^e 
offanaaa and ara largely baaad on aacribad charactariatica and 
chance elamanta, jurladictiod[over atatua offanaaa balonga in tha 
child welfare aactor and not In the juvenile court (Thomberry, 
1974). During tha period 19*0 to 1975 tha UnitW^Stataf wicneaaed 
a rapid increaae in the proceaaing of atatua of fender a through the 
juvenile courta and into the full apectrun of juvenile juatice 
agenc^ea. Jhere ia aoota reason to believe that the reduction of 
.federal expenditures in both child welfare and el'enentsry and . 
aecondary education in the last decade, accoa4>«r^ad. by increaaes 
in federal criminal justice expenditures, has contributed substan- 
tially to the«increasa in the number of juveniles being processed 
by the juvenile court iSmrri. and Vinter, 1974). it is difficult to 
jiistify a policy whereby a juvenile who nesds an alternative school 
Progtam or assistance because of family conflict can be served only 
*'ter a stigmatizing court process. - 

2« 'Juvenile courts are now overburdened by the number of youths 
referred for pr ocessing and are overwhelawd by the sbortcoaun gs 
of ^a «gcietv . T. T^^ . 

Th« character of services to youth is critica'lly shaped by ^ 
th« local connunity. Opportune ties , resources and services ther^ 
•defijie basic life conditions: for children and generate the main 
notions of deviant behavior.. Ctammunity tolerance for youth behavior, 
affects the jfate and voltno^ of cases presented for formal handling, ' 
but the responsiveness of caamninity institutions determines i^ether 
a youth will be harshly sanctioned or offered help toward satisfying 
and conve ntid nal social life. Even under optimum conditions, there 
are fe«r comprehensive and concerted efforts today to a^d youth out- 
side the, juvenile justice sysi ' ' 



■ 1 ■ *' 

In oontras^Jto tJ?« <Jnited States, many fiurope'an countries, 
such as England, Scotland, Sweden anif the Netherlands, havfetdeve loped 
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DwchAniMUi for coMpr«h«nslv« plAnnirtg and proviMion of youthr sorv- 
iG%M out;ald« the justice systaM (Pox, 1^74)-. _ 

A» th*. L LiHinity and its othvr institutions fail to cope 
with th» problMH of youth, th« polica and tho court* ar« praimed 
Into procasalnq a wida array and Incraaain? voluma of these problooia. 
Inundation of th« local juatica ayatam^a capabilitiaa hau been 
foatarad by the nation's inability to daviaa conatryctlve solutions 
to the social problaaa that iaipact youth, particularly in education 
and aa^oMsant. Having no battar alternative, we process youths 
"with £roh^im»'' into tha juatice syatam. We refuse to acknowledge 
that flora llf^ cannot be enforced by negative aanctions, or to face 
the aerioua is^lioationa of the increasingly disproportionate 
nua^er of poor and minors ty-gro\^ persons absorbed into thi« systosi. 
Moreover, in the case of status offenaea, we process youths rather 
than their parenta, when the latter are often at least as culpable 
aa the child. 

« • ■ 

Th« police and tha court ara asmantially coercive social 
institutions, but in many states they are increasingly being t^ressed 
to provide the gamut of critical child welf^e services. In con- 
trast. In the case \>f adults and of sientally ill persons, pea ice and 
court po%«r is being restricted s iDonaldson v, Connor , 439 F.2d 507 
(1974) I Miranda v, Arizona , 436 [1966]).'^ Society is 

deoMnding th^t police and courts concentrate their ef fores on those, 
who commit serious misdemeanors aff^ felonies and thereby endanger 
public safety. ' * 

3. Countervailing strategies and developments provide a basis for 
improv ement in socialization and social control of youths . 

^ The -in" concepts in social \#elfare*and crxrainal justice 

programming are decriminalization^ diversion , deinstitutionalization 
and deterrence! At all ; levels of society there are increasing efforts 
to' decriminalize a variety of behaviors, including use of drugs, 
stficoAl relations anong consenting persons, gambling, and status 
offenses of juveniles. In addition there are .efforts to divert - 
large nLqnbers of persons from full crisd^nal justice processing to 
voluntary compninity aige*ncies. Deinstitutionalization has been ^ 
linked to diversion policy^ but goes beyond it in terms of the con- 
sequences for cofcamunity-based placement of most categories <\t 

— — ■■ — ■- * . ~v . 

The Supreme Court in Danaldson v>^ Connor , 439 E.2d S07 * i 
M974-) , slMxply limited the conditions under which mental patientis 
could l>e invoXuntari^ held in hospitals. 



persons formerly .placed in institutions. In the case of adjudicated 
juvenile delinquents^ the nxamb^r. of youths in piablic institutions 
for delinquents in the United Stages dropped from 46^410 to 28^001 
between 196& and 1974 (Vinter, 1975? Pappenfort, 1970). 

jTDeterrence xs receiYtng renewed attention because ^research 
is consistently revealing tha't legal processing and sanctions in 
- relation to status offences not only do not deter criminal behavior, 
. but in fact have almost opposite results. The earlier a youth is 
processed, and the more stringent the sanction, the more likely it *is 
that the youth will subsequently be reported or. processed for more 
serious criminal law violations. The finding suggests parsimony 
with respect to judicial intervention. 

Increasing concern about the high costs of state intervention 
and care has resulted in mounting skepticism about its continuance, 
given the negative or dxibious outcomes. /But broad-based political 
pressures toward the development of positive prograuns for youth 
are still "lacking. 

4. There is a growing recognition that -youths are entitled to basic 
human rights independent of the authority of parents or other adults . * 

Less than 200 years ago children were considered essentially 
as chattel of their parents or gua^rdiansJ Under the law they were 
treated similarly to servants.. Children were required to be wholly * 
subservient to the demands ^nd* exg^^ctations of their elders. 

janancipation for children came slowly in the 2pth century, 
and was first recognized wi^h respect to parents or guardians. 
Farents or guardians were vested ^with responsibility for- the financial 
support, health, education and shelter of tfieir children, atnd for 
instilling in thesn a sfense of morality and discipline. In retTam, the 
parent was entitled to the- child's services or earnings. Under the 
concept of paurens patriae the juvenile court" asserted the right of 
the state to intervene to serve the best interests of the child. 
Following the recognition of rights of vaxious. categories of adults, 
there is now a rapidly grjDwing concern about the rights of" children* 

> 

Statements of the Basic Rights of Children by the United 
Nations and the NaftLbnal Commission for the Mental Health of Chil- 
dren are but one contemporary public recognition of children. as 
persons in their own right. Others are manifested in changing family 
law and child welfaore statutes pertaining, to child protection, abuse 
or » neglect (l6itz, 1971). The right to be emajncipated and to be. 
treated as an adult has also undergone changes with respect to age 
in nearly all of the states. Ratification in 1971 of the 26th 
Amendment, whereby 18-year-olds were recognized^ as adults, is an s 
exan^le. * / 
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Juvenile rights here refer to the extension to youths of: , ^ 
1) legal and procedural rights guaranteed under the law;^to adults; 
and 2) *nonlegal rights ,in social processes and situations that are 
instrvimental to achievetnent of personal or social goals. Kittrie • 
argues for social tolerance of the right to be different in per3onal 
and social behavior. Ouasi-legal codes of dress and conduct that 
have been adopted by many public schools recognize youth rights and 
in several instamces these rights have been acknowledged by the U.S. 
Suprexne Court. ( Tinker v. Pes Moines Independent Community School 
District . 1969, 393 U.S. 503) 

' Issues involved in the extension of rights to jiavfeniles are 

central to understanaing the social context of the debate about 
status offenses and offenders, Forer (1972) has asserted that* society 
urgently needs a ''bill oi rights for youths" to protect them from 
encroachment by both government and private agencies. She also 
stated that criminal sanctions must be limited to those acts that 
are criminal violations for adults* In her proposal of a court for 
children she identified four fundamental rights that she said are 
inherent in all children, and should be enforceable under law: 
right to liberty, right to life, right to a home, and right to an ^ 
education. 

5. S^stantial proportions of adolescent youthsM throughout the 
United States can be expected to experience problems in growing 
up in a complex, unstable and highly mobile society where the 
social supports for parents as well as youths asre inadeciuate and 
inequitaibly available . 

The majority of services available to youths and their 
parents today are directed toward intervention after relatively 
serious amd problematic behavior has surfaced. Youths then require 
"treatment" under the auspices of health, criminal justice,, and 
social agencies- If society instead assumed that adolescent youths 
were a population at risk in specific areas because of characteristics 
of the society as well as attributes of the individuals, quite dif- 
ferent policies and progr^ins would be developed. Fdr exan^jle, in 
the case of the health of the population we no longer wait .until a 
disease epidemic has emerged. Instead, vaccines, sanitary water 
supplies, and so forth to prevent and control these diseases are 
developed through rpublic health programs. A similar approach could 
be developed with respect to the socioemotional health of adolescent 
yo'yths- For exan^le, the United States has a high and still in- 
creasing divorce rate, with two out of five children now expected 
to be reacted in single-parent households (Keniston, 1976) . It 
€¥ierefore can be anticipated that a substantial proportion of these 
youths will need additional social sijpports if they are to become 
mature, emotionally secure, responsible adults. P\iblic schools* have 
> 
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long ha<A extensive vocational counseling programs,* but counseling 
for other prob],ems has BSoen grossly jiacking. Moreover « schools and 
child welfar^r agencies could provide! training in parenting skills 
for both .youth and their parents* . .J , 

1 

The Forward View 

The United States has been classified as a. postindustrial 
society by Bell (1973), Wilensky (1975) r others. Problems and 

policies related to youth are -linked! to change ^occurring or about 
to occur in the larger environment* Any policy or .program initiated 
now should be directed toward the remainder of this century at the 
least. Among the significant factors -are the following^: 

' Birth rate > The United States has a rapidly declinino birth rate' 
that dLs expected to result in a stegble population early in the 21st 
centuryr In such a situation it becomes debatable whether the 
present waste of human resources can continue without:" serious nega- 
tive consequences. This sitviation «is everr more ^oblematic given 
the relatively rapid increase in the 'aged population. Manpower 
resources of young adults will be needed more xn the future than 
they are at present. 

Eduction and the, world of work ^ Desjpite the pressiires for more 
educatioh and greater accountability, it is'problemat:ic whether the 
nation's schools will be aJDle to e duca te all youths effectively. 
Moreover r rapidly changing occtpatlonal technologies will require 
con^inxiou? reeducation of a substamtiaJ. proportion of the population. 

Socioeconomic status and welfare . The Isist decade hais evidenced the 
inability of t^his society to narrow the gap between rich and poor. 
Unless social policies are developed to reduce this disparity, prob- 
lems ^or youth are likely -to increase, for many families lack 
resources for basic health, shelter and sustenance needs. The more 
-the society is marginalized, the greater the need for overt social 
control ' since those without resources havfe little to lose in 
challenging the system* 

The city . The urban ghetto continues to deteriorate rapidly as a 
place for normative youth socialization. Real solutions lie in 
in^roved housi^ig, transportation, health and education, not in more 
surveillance and aurrests. 

Geographical and family mobility . The United States is an extremely 
mobile society, with the majority of \families reporting more tham one 
geographical change whil6 children are growing up* In addition, the 
trend toward increased divorced and single-parent families is likely 
to be problematic for children^ as mentioned earlier.- 
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statutory and Case Law re Status Offender}s 



1 



Any conceptualization of status offenders must inevitably 
consider the legal definitions outlined in the juvenile codes and 
the.prpvisfons esteiblished in both statute and case law to govern 
juvenile court practice vis-a-vis status offenders. 

Statutory differences among the states are startling with 
respect to jurisdiction of the juvenile court in relation to: 
• 1) age, 2) scope and nature of delinquent and status offense 
definitions, 3). offense limitations on the court's powers, 4) juris- 
dictional conflicts, and 5) permissible interaction with the adult 
system (Levin and Sarri, 1974). At present all 50 states and the 
District of Columbia include states offenders within the purview 
of the juvenile court. In 1972, 24 states and the District of 
Columbia had a separate category for status offenders (PINS, CINS, 
MINS# etc.), with eight other states having mixed categories. Of 
the 3T states with recent code revisions, in only 10 states is 
there a separate category for "unruly" children. (Seje Table 1.) 
As of' 1972, in those states with separate categorization, of status 
offenders, only 18 placed restrictions on disposition alternatives 
and just foxir states required sepaurate detention facilities for 
status offenders. The last figure is particularly serious because 
the vast majority of states do not explicitly prohibit placement 
of children "In adult jails. It is not surprising, therefore that 
so many status offenders are found in adult jails (Sarri, 1974). 

Four states set a higher maximum age for original juvenile 
court jurisdiction for those charged with status offenses than with 
other offenses. Some states also have sex differences in connection 
with status offenses, but these are generally considered xinconsti- 
tutional, given the New YqrJc Family Court decision. In re Patricia 
H, , 31 N*Y.2d 83^ 88-89, 286 N.E*2d 432, 434-35 and the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision in Stanton v> Stanton (421 U.S* 7 [19751). 

Fourteen states now have fairly stringent prohibitions 
against placement of status offenders with other delinquents in, 
correctional facilities. Often, however, status offenders may 
violate probatiorv requirements, or be classified as not aonenaJsle to 
rehabilitation. In sijch cases, the youths often are\declared delin- 
quent and in no way differentiated from .other delinquents. Thus, 
statutory prov4sions do not control the negative IcdDeling and 
stigmatizing processes. : ' 

An illxistration of these processes is provided by recent 
Florida legislation (Florida S»B. 165) , initially heralded as a 
major reform. Thene, the new juvenile code essentially reijnoved the 
status offender category known as CINS. Certain categorieis of 
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Table 1 



.Classification of Youth 'Charged With Status Offenses, by Stlate 



States separating status offenses into special categories 



* States classifying status 
offenders as delinquents 



Alaska. 
^Arizona 
California 



Colorado 
D.C. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
^Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Montana 



^Nebraska 
^Nevada 
New Jersey 



.CINS 

incorrigible 

idle, dissolute, 

imnoral 

CINS 

CINS 

CINS 

unruly, etc. 
bey6nd control 
• naladjustnent 
MINS 

wayward, truant 

CINS 

CINS 

cnjs 

' YINS 
CINS 
CINS 
JINS . 



New Mexico 
^New Yoijk 
N. Carolina 



N. Dakdta 
Ohio 

OklahoBA 
Rhode Island 



1 



S. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont 
Washington 
Wisconsin ^ 
Wyoming 



CINS 


Alabama 


PINS 


Arkansas 


undisciplined 


Connecticut 


child 


Delaware 


unrulv child 


Idaho 


unruly child 


Indiana . 


CINS 


Iowa 


wayward; idleness 


Kentucky , 


for those 16-18 


Maine 


truant, runaway 


Michigan 


unruly child 


Minnesota 

> 


CINS 


Mississippi 


truant, beyond 


Missouri 


control, etc. 


New Hampshire 


CINS 


Oregon 


dependent^ 


Pennsylvania 


CINS 


South Carolina. 


CINS ■ 


Virginia ■ 




West Virginia 



MINS, CINS, JINS, & PINS: Minors, 
(Service, in Massachusetts)., 



children, juveniles or persons in need of supervision. 
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Table 1 (continued) 



1. 



Soae sUtus offenses defined as delinquency, others in separate status offense category. These 
are states referred to as "nixed" (Levin and Sarri, 1974). ' 



Status offenders who violate court orders become delinquents. 



3. 



. ' Dependent, neglected youth and status offenders removed frcn Massachusetts juvenile, court 
system January 1974. Such children are now under auspices of CINS. Legislative activity 
currently under way to /emove status offenses fm the juvenile code. 



status offsndsrs runaway^ truancy and ungovarnabili ty) wara 

placad in a dapandant child catagory. Sarvicaa to tham wara to b4 
provldad by tha public child %#alfara aganciaa on a voluntary basis. 
Hc^Hjavarr a major lTX>phola was parmittad in that tha law statas: 
Tha 'first tins a child is adjudicated as ungovarnabla, 
ha may ba traatad as a depandant child and provisions 
ralating to dapandancy shall ba applicable. For tha 
second and subsequent adjudication for \ingovernability , 
tha child nay be treated and defined as delinquent. 

Ha or she thereby becomes subject to the full panoply of juvenile 
QPrrectional action, inclxxling institutionalization. 

The observations of the NCCE counsel David Oilman (1976) 
about the Florida reform ax'e %#orth noting. 

A dependency case i^es not require adjudication or legal 
'disposition; it requires the intervention of community 
services* The juvenile court is not the proper inter*- 
vening agent; it is not, and should. not be expected to 
serve as a referral for families in need of essential 
comm\2nity services. ... Its intervention meraiy 
places an official seal on the family's disintegration 



and shame. 




^ EXae to the potentially dataiaging effects of Labeling 
(Mahoney, i974; L^mert^ 1969; Sheridan, 1967; Piliavin and Bri^, 1964; 
Schwartz and Skolnick, ^962), explicit reference to juvenil^^as* 
delinquents may well start the process of criminalization by failure 
to distinguish betwen categoriejs of juvenile dtey^ behavior. 
Moreover, only seven states have periodic review of probation and 
only seven others limit the time period for probation; therefore, 
an unruly child could be placed on probation *'at age 12 and remain 
in that^ status until he or she reached the uppeir age limit of 
court jurisdiction^ which in some states is .as high as 21 yeaxs. 

This statutory review indicates that status offenders are 
largely viewed as juvenile delinquents who do not merit special 
trea tmen ts There is scant evidence* in recently revised juvenile 
codes that the hamdling of status offenders will be removed wholly 
from the -juvenile court, but the Juvenile Justice and Delinqxiency , 
Prevention Act of 1974 %dLll xmdoxibtedly require greater accoesmodatlon 

^ than has been effected thus far. Statutes continue to prcKii^pose the 
, jiidlclal system to focus on referred youth, rather than on the situa- 
tion tha€ led to the referral. Tt^ long-awaited publication of the 

^ ilraerican Bar Association Juvenile Justice Standards Project recommends 
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that jurisdiction avr atAtus offstiMs b« r«nov«d from th« juvsnilo 
court (Juv«nil« Justice Standards Projact, 1977). it appaara likaly 
that all of thafa national policy propoaals^ill rasult in ramoval 
or at laast si9nificant ctirtailsMnt of tha court's jurisdiction ovar 
thasa bahaviora'and statuaaa. 

♦ 

Litigation " , . J 

Challenges to status offanses have arisen most frequently 
for the following reasons: 1) vagueness, 2) status charges violate 
the Eighth Amendment, 3) ' overbreadth* 

Void for- vagueness . The U.S. Supreme Court has struck down as vague 
statutes that •'either forbid, or require the doing of an act in terms 
so va.qrue that persons of coonon intelligence must necessarily guess 
at its meaning and differ as to its application. *• ( Connal^ly v. 
General Construction Co . , 269 U.S. 385, 39 [19261) 

More. recent ly# the U.S. Supreme Court, in vacating a 
California Federal District Court decision, held that the California 
juvenile statute was void because it granted juvenile court j^ris* 
diction over children who %#ere **in danger of leading an idle, 
dissolute, lewd or immoral life." Such a statute %^s void, the court 
said, becaxise it failed to give fair warning oT proscribed conduct or 
information, to the fact-finder to enable him to recognize accurately 
sucYr conduct ( Gonzalez v. Maillard , No. 50424 [n.D. Calif. Feb. 9, 
1971], vacated 416 U.S. 918 [1974]). 

Punishment of a condition . In 1962, the U.S. Supreme Court, in 
Robinson v. - California , 370 U.S.^ 660 (1962) , reversed a conviction 
* for violJsition of a California penal code making it a criminal offense 
to "be addicted to the use of narcotics." The court held that 
Robinson manifested a condition— "addiction^ — that he was not able 
jLo control; thus, the defendant maintained a particular "status." 
Justice I>ouglas, in his concurring opinion, stated 

We %*ould forget th% teachings of the Eighth Amendment 
*if we allowed sickness to be made a crime and permitted 
sick people "to be punished for being sick. 7his age 
of enlightenment cannot tolerate such barbarous action. 
(370 U.S. 678) 

The effect of Robinson v. California wa^ to support the argu- 
ment^ that a status must be differentiated from a criminal act and 
tAat punishnent £or a stiatus is in violation of the. Eighth Amendment. 
This argument has surfaced in cases involving convictions of chronic 
alcoholics for public intoxication ( Easter v. D.C. , 361 F.2d 50 
[D.C. Cir. 1966], Driver v. Hinnant, 356 F.2d 761 [4th Cir. 1966] » 
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and th# ultimat* Suprom# Court d«cl»lon that upheld th^ cormtitu- 
tionality of convictiorui of chronic alcoholics for public intoxica* 
tion ( Powall V. Taxaa , 392 U.S. 514 (19681;. " ^ 

The previous conatt^ut ional argumenta attacked adult ay stem 
practices puniahing atatua rathej: than behavior. The laat f<w years 
have seen similar attempts to confront statutes applicable to 
juvetiiles. In Gesicki v> 6s%K>ld> / 366 F, Supp- 371 (S.D.N.Y. 1971), 
the Wayward Minor Statute of New York was declared unconati tutional . 
The act granted adult criminal jurisdiction over* youths 16 through 
21. who %irere punished for being "morally depraved" and •^in danger of 
becoming morally depraved. Thji court states that the Wayward Minor 
Statute permitted •'the vinconsti tutional puniahment of a minor's - , 
condition « rather than of any specific action.** 

However, two recent decisions have supported statutes 
applicable solely to status offenders that were Challenged pursuant 
to the -void for vagueness** doctrine. In Mercado v> Rockefeller , 52a 
F.2d 666 (1974), the New York State PINS Statute was u^eld as 
constitutional. The court upheld the statut^, which had been 
attacked on the following^ bases : ^ 

1) The statute yas vague and overbroad, in violation of 
the due process clause of the 14th Amencteient.' ^ 

2) The statute violated the Eighth Amendment because it 
punished a status instead of- specific antisocial overt acts. 

3) The statute violated the right to substantive due 
process guaranteed by the^l4th Amendnient, by imposing an excessive^ 
restraint on .the xndividuaL liberty without serving- any legittimate 
state purpose. ^ 

In Blandheim v. State of Washington , 529 P. 2d 1096 (1975), 
the Washington Supreme Court upheld that state's incbrrigibility 
ftt^tute and ruled that puniahoMnt for this offenae waa not cruel 
and xinusual * (In this case a 17-year*old female had run away from 
home and various placements, eight times in 3 months.) The statute 
read: '*An incorrigible child is one less than 18 who is beyond 
oontrol of his parents, guardian or custc^an by reason of the con- 
dxict or nature 4>f said child* *• 

The girl contended that the statute punished the •'status" of 
being incorrigible in violation of^ the Eighth Amendment. The court, ^ 
^ although not denying that incorrigibility is a cortdition or state of 
being, i^held the statute by st.ating that one acquires s\ich a status 
only by reason of one's conduct or a pattern of behavior proscribed 
by the statute. Conduct that placed her beyond the control of her 
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tion of Incorrigibility. Th# court did not mf%0^ m^m^tmnpmn oi 
parental involVMMint nor indicate th^t th«» pmr^ntn 4klna cx^uld h^Oe ^ 
b#on ch*r9«d. 

Ov0rbr»adth temy b«'Anoth«r basis for an Attack on status offense 
statutes. In ths case of State v. Mattxelo ^ 4 Conn, Civ* ^\ 225 
A. 2d 507 (App\ Div. 1969) , the court upheld a conviction of a feoiale 
juvenile for violat^ion pf the Connecticut statute **forbiddinq 
walking with a lascivious carriage. *| The Appellate Division upheld 
the statute as valid under the concept of parens patjriae ^ that tl^e 
proceeding was civil rather tha\ criminals and that its end was^not 
to punish but to rehabilitate the child through guardianship and 
protection* * ^ ^ ^ ' , 

Another form of overbreadth has. existed tn the institut ional* 
izatlon of status offenders with delinquent youth. In In re Ellery 
C. ^ 32 N.Y.2d 588 (1973), the New York Supreme Court concluded that 
confinement at a public training school was not appropriate supers- 
vision or treatment. It ordered the Department' of Y#uth Services ^ ^ 
to provide adeqxui^e treatment, bu^ it did not specify how PINS 
should be sxjpervised. Therefo]^% the findings of a recent study by 
the Institute of Judicial Administration (1975) were not surprising. 
The institute observed that the sepAratioa requirement failed to 
effect any in^rovement^^ir^ the care of troubled children. 

In a subsequent case. In re Lovette M» , 35 N.Y.2d 136,V359 
N.Y.S.2d 41 (1974), the Court of Appeals refused to hold that place- 
ment of a PINS in a training school was unlawful per se^ stating 



t-hat^it: is confinement of PINS children in a prison atmosphere 
along with juvenil 
and not the fact o 



Lee convictjed of criminal acts that is proscribed, 
>f placement in a trainirfl^ school. ** ^ Id^- 141) 



Similar caseii in otheZf states demonstrate that legislative 
restriction does not: prevent the u^e of private institutions or 
communxty-bas^ residential facilities by the coux^. ^ In Gary w. v.- 
Stewart , No. 74-2412 (E.D. La*, filed dec. 30, 1974), the transfer 
of 400 Illinois status offenders to private institutions in Texas 
was challenged, and in June 1975, the Detroit News reporte<r place* 
• ment of Michigan youths in private institutions, again in Texas. 

^viously, barring commitment of statusl of fenders to public institxi^ 
tions is only an incomplete solution-, since private facilities — 
even coemnxnity-based programs — may'' inf^nge as much on individual 
liberty as the public institution or public detention facility. The 
^Ckildren*8 Defense Fund has extensively researched the problems o% 
children placed out of their homes in seyen states (Children's 
Defense Fund, 1977) . It recommends strong action by HEW^ as %rell 

• " * 
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— by atj^te ^qenclo^t to protect v^al4ran ttam Uf^^v^^ix^K^ 

Mnt And of periodic r#vl«n# of pl^ccMMint daciMions onco th^ 

«r# li^plMMint^d. . 

Ill, CURRENT NEEDS ^ ^ 

Th# d#v«lopM#nt of policl«« and proqrMiia to^ fi«9rvr» adoloncc^nt 
.And pCAAdol0iic«nr youths out si do th# jruvcrnil0 ^uAticA ^yi^teai in. 
ur^ont. Chiof Judqo David ltos#lon of thA Unitod StAtAu Court of 
App#«la for th« District of Colupubis «mphAN4x<KS the urqoncy of thiia 
HMd in A 1970 AddTAStt to th« NAtlonal ConfsrAnce of JuvonllP 
Court JudqAsT 

Th4!r Arqum#nt for rstsinin^ '*b«yond control** and truancy 
jurisdiction is that Juvsnils courts have to act in 
su^h casss *twcaus# ^iX ^ don*t act« no ons elss will." 

subsiit tl>at precisely. thA opposite is the case : be*- 
cause you act, no one else does. Schools and public 
agencies refer their probleai cases to you because you 
have 3urlsdiotionr because you exercise it and because 
you ^hold out prosiisvs that- you can provide solutions. 

^ PvL. 93*415 requires " A ep aretrion of status offenders from 

delinquents i«i all phJtses of processing, but if public and private 
child %#eifare agencies do not offer effective and necKled services a 
great void will result. Youthsv the agencies # and society will be 
^ the losers* . 

K secondary but related need is creation of siechanissBs to 
a»nitor social institutions such as public schcs»ls and sociaf^welfarc 
agencies, to ensure tliat they provide needed services to youths. 
The^public school systesi has abdicated SAich of its responsibility 
- to those youths sost in need of education. It has indefinitely 
suspended and puyked these youjths out of school. Recent reports of 
the Children* s Defense Pund^ (1974) document the tragic situation: 
2 siillion youths, in the ynited States are permanentl^f out of school. 

# 

C^vioxisly the need for greater allocation of federal resources 
to child %#elfare is critical, partictilarly it responsibility for 
status^ offenders is to 'be taXen seriously. But o% almost eqxial 
importance is the creation of organizational structures for effective 
service delivery. Alti»uglv existing legislation afnd child %#elf are 
goal ^statementfs indicate that the service needs o^ statxas offenders 
fall within tlie jurisdiction of the Department of Health, Education, 
'and Itfelfare, additional legislation is probably needed to mandate 
specific re^bnsibility . X,egislation for cooprehensive family and 
child development services was introdnced several times by tlten-^ 
Senator Walter Mondale (D-Minn) , but these proposals have not 
becGSse law. 
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Ttw» »tt:w rof^^rt (l'i74) on th'4l«lran norved by public And pri- 
vmt€» %#t!»lf4ro a«|ancl«ii ar>4 ln»t i f uf lon«i in 1912 providot* flnd^nqo 
ifi^ortant for an finaly^i a VfHsardini] atatua offandi^ro. The rpport 
•tatett that %>f tha 1 million children aarvod* 94% w«ro aorv^ by 
public Aqomioa] 8B% I ivt»d with parenta, ralativan or indapondc^nt ly i 
H% w«r«> m foiBt«>r homaft, atxl 3% wera in inat i t utionn . Xnatitutlon* 
alisation waa far o»re pravalcsnC for chlldran placad in voluntary 
than in rul:>lir a^.f^nclan. Thua^ thaae data nuqqaat that laarvlca to 
rhlldren 4n th© coniiunity waa' th# primary modality in 1972. Thla 
nrrvu.^ format in the type na#ded by tha vaat majority of atatua 
offondaria* no the aaiqantial ort^anizat ional dfiaiqn for aarvica ^ 
delivery %#ould pot^equire modification unleaa larq^ numbaira of 
yourh<* were placed in private aqancien. 

A careful examinatioj» of federal and atate chJ^ld^Ve If jtre lawa 
la needed to determine if, aa Katr (1971) airquea: l)(tbay diacrimi* 
nate aqainut the poor; and 2) aocial %wlfara aganciear^axja al lo%#ed to 
impose white middle class two-parent family values on p>arent-child 
relatipnahips. Witi^out knowledge of existing ^aw, policy atrategiaa" 
cannot be properly designed.^ 



IV. CURRENT APPROACHES 
Numbers Qr Youth 



Status offenders now are prcKr^ssed as juvenile delinquents 
m a majority of^ states, as has -been noted. Becauae adequate 
infarmat ion-gathering xs lacking at local , state and national levels. 
It is not possible to report accurately even the total nuoiter of 
juveniles ^rocesaed through the /justice system each year. In 1972, ' 
1,112>S0(J delinquency cases we/e processed by the nation's juvenile • 
courts, based on volun tafV-^pe^rts to HEW (1974). If we add .to- that 
an estimate of the number of nonreportmg oounties, plus those^held 
in jails, institutions and detention facilities, one pr oduces a 
figure in excess of 2 million cases. There*is no ^a^'co determine 
the extent of overlap— -and therefore no reliable means of estiauitirig 
the total ^0»duplica ted count of individuals. However, given the ^ 

^Areas in which comparative inforswfction is needed for all of 
tJie states are: jurisdictional dkMoain; service provision; age 
specification; rates for public a!hd private agenciats; eligibility 
restrictions; and linJcage to other related organizations. 
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esli^^^^ tlwS* child population of 52.8 million between the ages of 
5;-g|^18in 1912, it can«l>e said that one of e\^ry 26 youth^ 16 
^teiitlally processed as a delinquent each yea^. Moreover^ concen — 
^tratimg on < the more vulnerable years^ of 10 ^ 18 ) the proportions 
a^'pf^ in 15* ^ * * ' ^ * 

* -. . . . * . * ■ ■ - * 
. Cont^Mnpbrary Court Processing and Disposition 

.What pr,opoi:tion of the cases are status offenders it Again, 
this ce^i'be only crudely estimated, but the national study of 387^ 
juvenirle ooiirts and correctiongtl facilities conducted by the 
National Assessment of Juvenile Corrections indicates a 'prpportion 
of 30% (Sarri^ and' Hosenfkldl, 1976) • Th\as about (500,000 status / 
offense cases canT^e expected to be processed and/or served through 
the jixvenile courts amd -correctional -programs of the United States 
each year. 4 n- ^3 these' youths who would potentictlly 'bectame. the 
responsibility of child welfare agencies with the implementation of . 

P.L. 93-415. ^ . ^ 

* • ■ . ■ * 

„^ Variations among counties are large, scme^^^vln^^ewer than 

10% of their caseload in srtatus o*ffenses, others having as high as 
60%. There axe similar veuriations between states. Studies by 
^Lerman (1970) and Sarri (1974) docxment the disproportional repre- 
sentation of status offenders, as does a recent Hennepin County, 
Minnesota, report of coii^ referrals and detention (Commimity 
Welfare Council, 1976) . Minnesota is one of the states in which no 
distinction is iirawn .between status ^ii||£enders and youths charged 
wit±i felonies and misdemeanors. In i97V, 45.6% of all referrals to 
,the cotirt were status offenders, but they constituted 55.8% of all 
who were admitted to detention. (See Table 2;.) 
■ ■ * ' • ... 

These findings are particularly distxirbing because they show 
a high rate of detention for all juvenile cases, but especially for 
those who present no threat to the ccmmtinity. This is in sharp 
^contrast to the case of adiilt jailing, where it is Qommonly accepted 
that persons ar^- to be held only' if the public will be endangered!r by 
their release, or if there is reasonable evidence to believe the 
person will abscond. ' / ^ ' 

These data also illustrate the impact of variaible organiza- 
tional strategies , for only 16 youths were referred for truancy in ' 
Hennepin County- Given /the numbers of youth in school in the 



4 «* 
The National Advisory Commission on Correctional Standards 
and Goals (1973) estimated that* 40% of the dispositions of the 
juvenile court involved status offenders- . ' . 
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Table 2 , , 

Juvenile Referrals by Offense and Detention Rate 
Hennepin County^ Minnesota^ 1974 



* 

Charge 




No. Referred ' 


% Detained 


Incorrigii>ility . * 




472 


82.8. 


Truancy 




16 


75.0 


Absenting (ninaway) 




■1790 


72.8 


iSo^ery 




162 


' . ' 77.2 ' 


Assault 




172 


59.9 


Burglary 




531 





Soxarce of data: Community Welfare Council, Hennepin County, 
Minnesota: Hennepin CoQnty's Status Offenders.: A Pr eliminary 
Report : Jan. 9, 1976. 
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county, this number is. far below what* would be e3q>ected. It is 
probeJble that scftools in Minneapolis amd otilfer conmianities in the 
county have used alternative- strategies for dealing with truants. ^'^ 

■i. 

It Is possible to estimate that af3% to 35%*of the committed 
youth ixr correctional facilities are s^tus offenders (Grichting^ 
- 1975? U.S. NCJISS^ 1974). . The data ij3r Table 3 are from a nationally 
representative sample o^ correctional^rograms studied by the 
National Assessment ;of Juvenile Corrections; they encUb>le us to 

* determine whether, statxis gffendeirs and juvenile delinquents are 
separated during disposition The sample consists of 20 pxablic 
and 22 private f agilities for adjudicated youth. Thirty-seven of 

* the 42 facilities were in states that in 1972 required^ by statute^ 
the separation of these ^outh dxiring disposition* Only two out of 

. the 37 did not have a mixture /of both types of offender^ The two 
exceptions, one pioblic and one voluntary, had a client population of 
less than seven offenders. Clefiurly, separation essentially does not 
exist. The actual situation, which is in accord with the finding's, 
of the Institute for Jxidicial Administration (1975) , is in violation 

, of the letter and the spirit of the law. 

, Table 3 further indicates that the majority of both law 
violators and status of fenders end up in institutions, although there 
is a greater tendency to place delinquents in institutions. 

When comparisons are made by sex, as in Table 4, it is 
evident that prqportionaJ.ly more females ^an laales are committed 
for status offenses. Males outniamber females by more than two to 
one, but since the arrest ratio of " males to females is 4 to 1, the 
disproportionate institutionalization of females is apparent. A 
1974 study in Louisville reported status offenses accounted for 46% 
of female referrals / with more frequent detention and institutional- 
ization of females even though their offenses were far less serious 
(Juvenil^e Justice Digest, 1976) . 

/ 

/ 

5 . ^ . * 

/ These findings are also alaanning because Minnesota is one of 

the /states with "^ext ens ive child welfare programs. Many of the youths 

processed through the court and detftntion in Hennepin' Coxanty could 

iMB served more appropriately by child welfare agencies. ^ 

■ / 6 

/ The situation of the rxanaway is particularly disturbing 

/ when contrasted with truancy, for runaways constituted 57% of this 
^ seuiple. The nximber, gi-ven the population of this community, sug- 
gests that the court was the first agency involved, rather than the 
last. , . *. 
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Table 3 

Distribut:ion of Offenders by Type 6 f Correctional Facility 



Ins ti tu tions Open Programs Total 
% (n> , % (n) % (n) 





Juvenile dellxxpiente 


84. 


.9 


(7Sf2> 


15 


;1 


(141) 


100. 


.0 


(933) 1 


S^t:us offenders 
• 


66. 


.5 


(355) 


.33 


.5 


(179) 


100. 


b 


(534)' 


Total 


78, 


.2 


(1,147) 


21 


.8 


(320) 


100. 


.0 


(1,467) 














• 









Sovirce of data: Nati6nal Assessment of Juvenile Corrections, 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1976. 
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Table 4 



ConBdtnent'j offense, *\bygPrograin Type and Sex 



(ih perc 



mintages), 



. Probation 



Status or 



Parole 



Mis- 



Drug^ 

or. 



\ 



Offense Vijlation, demeanor Alcohol 



property 
-—a — 



Institution 

Male ' 23 
FeBiale . 50 

CoBPunity 
Residential 
Male -50 
Female 67 

Day Treatment 
- Male 45' 
Female 87 



AX 



4 

» 

1 



2 
3 



6 
18 



.46 
14 



.18 
14 



3 
3 



3 
0 



1 
0 



4 

0 



10 
14 



6 
5 



26 
12 



30 
3 



10 
3 



12 

..5 



Person (n) 



(832) 
(34?) 



(70) 
(58) 



(164^ 
(37) 



Note: Determination of conjnitJaent offense was basfed on response to the question, "fthy were 
you sent here?" 



a 



status offenses include incorrigibility, dependent 'and neglected, truancy, running away, 
curfew violations, disorde::ly/ etc. 

Source of 4ata: . National Assessment of Juvenile Corrections, University of Michigan, 



Ann Arbor 



, 1976. 
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^jnses' of youth in the Na'ticjlhal Assessment of juvenile ; 

Corrections" sample of correctional programs permLtted some examina- 
tion of .the labeling and stigmatization process. Youths- were asked i 
why they %iere sent'to the program and if they perceived that \ 
'"people think of me as- a criminal because I'm here." Responses \ 
. Mtere analyzed 'with -reference to several variables, including pat- i 
terns of official intervention, type of program placement, staff- j* 
youth interaction patterns, and personal characteristics of the | 
youth. . ' • - 

^ Analysis of the responses reveals that 50% of the youths 

thought they were considered criminal. Among first- of fenders 34% i 
held this 'opinion, but there was no significant difference between 
youths initially committed for status offenses and tho^e ctomitted ' 
• for criminal offenses. Fewer females than ipales believed that they 
were considered criminal (46% versus 55%), but there was" a smaller 
difference for females when offense was contxolled. 

' Subjective awareness of the* probability of being labeled 

criminal increases in proportion to the frequency and types of . 
contact between yputh and the* justice system. These findings sup- 
port- the recomraendation of pTarsimony regarding the type and extent 
of intervention with respect to status offenders. 

• . 

The 1974 HEW report on children served by public welfar^ 
and voluntary child welfare agencies and institutions does not 
-permit determination, whether Status offenders are now served by 
these agencies (U.S.' HEW, 19'^4) . Such analyses can and should be 
coii?)leted if the necessary data are available at the federal level. 
There is reason to believe that adolescent youths are likely to be 
processed through the juvenile fustice system, and younger children 
through the child. welfare agencies. If this situation exists, it^is 
regrettable, since adolescent youth are urgently in need of F ' 

service and assistance,, not punishment and other forms of coercive\^ 
control, when the conduct at issue is status behavior. 

A recfent study of "ungovernability" cases in the Family 
Court of New York indicated that 62% of these youths were females 
in midadolescence, disproportionately nonwhite and from large, poor 
and single-parent or broken families (Yale Law Journal, 1974). 
The study also noted that 37% were ^'neglected," but were classified 
as "ungovernable" to. expedite processing. Sixty-eight percent of 
these youths were held in secure detention, despite its obvious 
impropriety. Finally, the study found that higher proportions of 

. ' these youths were adjudicated and committed to residential facilities 
than were youths who committed serious property or person crimes. 
A study of the. Michigan Department of Social Services drew similar 

Q conclusions about 'institutional placement of nonaggressive youths 
ERJC (Michigan, 1975). r ^ 



The New York and Loviisville studies document another fre- 
qpjent observation regarding status offenders. Those who wind up in 
the 3uvenxle court and correctional programs are disproportionately 
poor and rnxnorxty youths. - For -many young people— particularly thos4 
^esxding xn-the inner city ghettos-the law is an omnipresent factor 
in oaxly Ixfe. It is estimated in some cities that 90% of these 
young people will have been arrested at least once before the age * 
or 18 • ^ 

- - . ^ • • ■ 

.Youths- from middle and upper 'income families may be arrested 
for status misconduct, but they are us^ually handled informally 
Parents arrange for special counseling, private schools, and so 
forth. , . . • 

The care of yoiiths turned over to authorities by theii: 
families is particularly disturbing, for these youth are" frightened, 
confused and often alienated from close interpersonal relationships. 
They feel angiry and abandoned. Seldom is anything done to relieve 
their anxiety, depression or anger. it is obvious that the court is 
not the proper agency to deal with family ptobl^ presented as 
status offenses. In California, the Sacramento Community Crisis 
Intervention Program has demonstrated that alternative forms of 
Intervention can alleviate family problems so that court action is 
uimecessary. ' 

A consequence, of present approaches to the problems of the 
statu? offender is that it is easy to enter the juvenile justice 
system, but difficult to exit. Laws governing noncriminal behaviors 
providf parents, schools and community agencies with easy access to 
the court for action Concerning a juvenile. It is often said that 
the court is at the top of a pyramid of agencies that may intervene 
m a juvenile's life, that the court is the "last resort," but 
many first offenders are dealt with as 'stringently as those with * 
multiple charges, and many youths who wind up in the juvenile justice 
system have had little prior contact with social welfare agencies. 

Schools and Status Offenses 

Substantial research findings point to problematic aspects 
of school as strongly related to delinquent 'behavior (Gold and 
Williams, 1972).. School cxarricuLLa that do not reach the student and 

7 . > ' ~ 

The 601 diversion Project Report (Baroii and Feeney, 1972) 
provides findings to support early and flexible intervention to help 
families solve crisis problems. This project demonstrated thatr^ 
status offendelrs can be diverted from the court and that subsequent 
court (^ntact will be reduced. • 

• - ■ X 
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lay a basis for continuing failiare lead to truancy or behavxor that 
results in suspension. The youth will in all likelihood be on the 
streets" indefinitely, learning little or nothing that wxll help 
him become a law-abiding, adult . . He is far more likely to engage xn 
delinquent activities CSchafer and Olexa, 1970; Polk and Schafer 
1972).. A recent study In Baltimore (1975) documented thxs pattern 
of behavior as even more typical^ status offenders than of those 
whose first charge was for a criminal violation. 

Chief" Judge David Bazelon of the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals emphasized the critical role of the school when he 
addressed the- Juvenile court judges: 

The school will' have to learn how to work out disputes 
between teachers and pupils - . . -It must above all . 
not let -go qf the youngster, no matter how irrxtatxng 
he is. It mtast not lose him, to the streets. (Bazelon, 
1970, p. 44) 

- 'In its report on children out of schooi in the United ^ 
States, the Children's Defense Fund noted that the figure of 2 
million does not include students expelled or suspended; truants^ 
and children not reported by parents as out 'of -school (ODF, .19/4-j . 
Seventy-five perqent were between the ages of 7 and 1 3— represen^xng, 
aioout 3%- of the tbtal school-age population in that ^ge range. Few . 
differences were observ^ by region of the country ex<;ept for 
.slightly higher percentages in the South ajid in rural areas. Non- 
enrolled youth were disproportionately from poor', minorxty and . 
inner-city families. Among the barriers to attendance were physxcal 
handicaps, mental retardation, pregnancy,, poor language skxlls, - 
mental illness and misbehavior. Obviously these youth are among 
those who require child welfare services, but far too seldom do they 

receive them. " ■ 

, # • • • 

school suspension is another problem area, as repbrts by the 
Children's Defense Fund (1974), Stretch and Crunk (1^72) , and others 
■pointed out. TOO often youth who^re suspended are already alienated 
from school, and the consequences' are the opposite of those pu^lxcly 
intended. Moreover, their parents may be nedati.^^ ^out school^and 
teachers, so that .they, are not able to ^sisk thei/r children. The 
recent Supreme Court decision in Goss v. Lop^, 4L9 U.S. 565 il9/4;, 
requires that schools 'act -to reduce arbitrary v^ecLsions; xt xs hoped 
it can also provide, a basis for developing polifc^^^nd procedures . 
that stimulate ^nd reinforce positive behavior by youths. • 

Given the si2:e and complexity of school systems 1;oday, it is 
ob<rious -that youths need advocates" who will intervene.on . thexr behalf 
•Legal institutions also have an important rqle to play xn monxt^rxng 
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organizational behavior, to determine if mandates are effectively 
iiqpleiBented, as the Children's Defense Fund, National Coalition 
for Children, and other organizations "have argtied. 

Policy Priorities of National Youth Organizations 

The concept of parens patriae , the foundation -of the 'juvenile^ 
court movement, is -now the^focus of discussion coii^ming whether 
the juvenile court should r?E*in jurisdiction over status offenders. 
This question- goes' beyond Sec. 223 (12) of the Juvenile Delinquency 
and Prevention Act of 1974, whiA deals only with deinstitutionaliza- - 
. tion of status offenders', and challenges the historical precedent of 
the court. 

The controversy regarding the abolition of status offenses 
versus retention of status offenders under the control of the court 
has resulted in debate among voluntary organizations, state and 
national legislative and advisory commissions", legal defense groups, 
proffessional coUrt £md correctional organizations, and. eminent 
jurists. Argximents adyamced by various individual«-4ni| groups are 
summarized briefly here. 8 This summary does not include ^alf^the 
organizations that have stated policies regarding statu^ offenses, 
but it is representative of the V2u:iety of positions. 

Civic org anizations for abolition . The National Council of Jewish 
Wdmen has high visibility as a civic group concerned with juvenile 
^justice. The council advocates abolition of status offenses from 
the purview of the juvenile court, on these bases: 

1) StatxiB of fenders consume court resources better directed 
tc^Niard intervening with youths who commit law violations. 

, 2) Behavior often identified as "unruly,- especi^ly in 
bane situations, may be a positive response to an intolerable 
situation. - 

3) . Mixing status offenders with deliriquents-^in^reases the 
probability that status offenders will be stigmatized and that there 
will be negative socialization effects from being confined with 
delinquents. 



.8 - ' . 

A more thorough analysis is in Judy Calaf 's wq^king paper 
produced for the New Yo^, Division for Youth and soon^^o be 
published by NCCD, "Status Offenders and the Juvenile Court." 
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'.-41' Status offenders are often subject to more punitive 
interventiqn than other young offenders- ^ 

Tl^ council calls for eacpansion of delinquency prevention 
sexvices, as^well as community services available to youth and, their 
families. The youth service bxireau concept originally detailed by 
Sherwood Norman in his b<»k The Youth Service Bureau is seen as -a 
primary mechanism for developing diversion services outside court . 
control. 

Civic organizations for retention. The Coomunity Services Society of * 
New York takes the position that it is prpmatxire to abolish' jxivenile 
coxirt jurisdiction until, adequate alternative jsooimjnity resoiirces are 
available. The s«:>ciety favors eatpandiftg the role of- the family court _ 
in relation to status behavior-, and rad.sing the maximum age of 
original jurisdiction "from 16 to 18. 

Voluntary child welfare organizatiohs for, abolition . The Jewish 
Board of qxaardians in New York City advocates abolition; of status - 
offenses from the juvenile court, based. on its experience in working 
with the family court. The JBq contends that depri-vation of liberty, 
is justified only when , 'appropriate treatment is provided xpidej con- • 
trol of the court, and that the nonexistence p^reatmeot nSCfessxtates 
removal from the juvenile court system. It reqoranends replacement, 
of the status-offender category with noncoerci?Ve mechanisms. It 
also advocates provision of new services for status offenders as an 
alternative to tBe "warehousing"^ youths in institutions. 

VoJ L^tarv child welfare organization for retention . The Federatibn - 
of Protestant Welfare Agencies in New York City advocates retention. 
Its arguments are basically twofold: / . . 

I 1) There mvist remain one ultimate state authority that can 
intervene to help trouJaled youth. The court must serve as the link 
between youths and resources. - • ' 

2) The real issue in dealiijg with statvis behavior is the 
lack of alternative resources not the category itself. 

The federation would increase state resources for direct 
service -aftd personnel training for' probation a$td stat^ agency person- 
nel working with youths. Also, as with civic organizations, an 
'increase in the age of original ju^-isdiction from 16 to X8 ' - 
recommended^ 
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State coPTOissions, agencies and com mittees for abolitxon. Th6 
. California Interim Committee on Criminal Procedure bases its argu- 
• ments -.for abolition on the lack of evidence that court processing 
of status behaVior prevents delinquency or law violations. It 
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dj^hasxzes that placement of the statns offender with the law 
violator %rill only proaote futiire criminality. 



The cuuuitl^e reccranends inclusion of habittial truants in. 
the ."negle^ category. {One wonders whether this is truly abolition 
or, perhaps,, a semantic shuffle of statutory language, a criticism 
that may also be valid for tfeconmendations of other organizations.) 



. g'e<ieral commission s and agencieg for ajaolition . Thfe President • s ' 
CoamissioQ on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice in 1967 
made this recommendation r "Any act that, is considered a crime when 

.coniaitted by an adult should continue to be", when charged against a'^ 
juvenile, the business of the juvenile court; (but) serious considj^a- 
tion, at the least, should be giyen to con?)lete elimination of the 
ootart's power over children for noncriminal conduct. ""^|rt 85) 

. report was critical of the negative labeling effect of 

.court processing- of status offenders, as well as the dangers inherent 
xn.-the informal courtroom procedures used with these youths. 



The alternatives recommended by the commission were not 
totally congruent with removal of status offenders from t:he juvenile 
court: efforts should be made to ensure individualized assistance 
to youths, to avoid the necessity of sepal-ating youths from peers. 
The court* was perceived as the "last resort," after all other 
alternatives had failed. 

Legal defense gro ups and authorities for abolition . The American 
Civil liberties Union Juvenile Rights Project makes two kinds of 
argument. Legal-constitutional arguments are these: 

1) Status offekse statutes are of ten. vc>gue and ill defined 
and thus arbitrarily and capricioiisly enforced. . . " 

* ■ - 

2) Piinishment of a sta^^us \mcx>ns^ti'5:uti^^^ 

^ 3) Infringement of the libe^r'ty of a status- oifi ^ 
rves a legitimate state purpose (i.e., apprehen^d 
or effective treatment) . 

• - ' / . 

4) The evidence supports the contention that status ' 
offender- categories are discriminatory,, esfJecially in relation to 
gxrls and minority youths. 

The ACLU*s argimients related to misvise of court resources 
are these: - v 
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1) status offenders are basically -negleci-»d youths" for 
vhose ceire the schools and parents avoid their obligations. 

•^^ ^ 

2) Court resources are allocated to stattis offenders when 
they coi^d be allocated to serving delinquent youth and child 
abuse cases. . - . » **' 

3) The court's continued jurisdiction over status . 
offenders inhibit^ the growth of voluntary comnmity agencies to 
serve theat. 

4) The judicial system as an ^ldvers^u^r syste» is bes^ « 
equipped to adjudicate acts, not personalities. . < 

The ACLU recon»ends that funds used for court processing and 
institutionalization be diverted to -proved" noncourt coooiunity 
programs. In addition, it urges that specialized ccottunity services, 
inclijding coxmseling, medical services, and crisis-inte rven tion 
dii^ct services <t be made available to families in the comounity. 

Professional court and correctional organizations for abolition. 
The /National Council on CrimeV^and Delinquency originally promulgated 
the Standard Juvenile Court Act in 1959. This act provided, for 
court intervention for aiiy child beyond the control of his parent 
or guardian. • It specifically reconmended against institutionaliza- 
tion of status offenders with law violators. However, in April 1975, 
the council issued a new policy statement advocating ^otal removal 
of juvWile dbxort jurisdix^tiqn over statiis offenders. NCCD equated 
its position on status offenses to the position it has taken for 
the abolition of victimless crimes in the adult system, referring to 
status behavior as "juvenile victimless crime." Recognizing that 
the juvoriile court has coercive powers, it recommended these powers 
be usejT against law viblators. It, too, reiterated that resources 
-being^ised for youths %dio aye not law violators shouW be directed 
toward l^w violators. ' . . - . * 

The council basically urges, utilization of noncoercive 
nity-based residential and nonresidential facilities and in- 



creasted availability of ' a wide range of c'onmunity resources for 
children and parents. Youth service bureaus are mentioned as a 
primary mechanism. 

Professional court and correctional organizati ons for retention. 
The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, in a 1972 resolution, 
recommended re.tention and opposed statutory diversion. The body 
stated that although diversion may be appropriate in some ckses, it 
may represent a deprivation of constitutional rights- In Edition, 
it held, "coercion" is often /effective in dealing with status 
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pf f«nd«rs «»d th«ix £«ili«^-. Tt> provide a greater diversity 6f 
•«rvmc«., the council recwmd^S developiwrtt o£ conmrnity-bLied 



programs for status offenders. 

• ■* 

- - , ^ ^J""^ Office- of the Court, Adminfstrator' has ' ^ 

al«,- opposi^d rewSVal of status offez^ders fro. the juvenire oouj^t. 

f'^^^^ of a public or private »ental health, - 

MucatiOET or social service system adequately aoQibped to deal with 

"SJ^^tlfSS^H 2f^^'" .-«tion^i.ade ofl^S^lfdStL^ 
and retarded youth who are iK>t retained for treat^ent^by the Depart- 
.■M|t of Ment«l Hygiene. The state office urges an «^»ansion of 
■ T^?\^*=^ ^ divert the child froa the court. When adequate alter- 
natives exist, abolition might be supported. • ^ 

/ Wnent Jurists for aboHtinn . ihrnierous judges have written on the 
pros and cons of abolition of status offenses from the juvenile 
I?'^ i^rr^ili"^ juvenile court judges siich as Frank A. Orl^uKlo 

? Jydxcxal Circuit in Florida and Ted Rubin, Director of 
juvenile Justice, Institute for Court Management, University of 
Denver, and fo— - _ . . . ' 



*Aur^-*.<^ T Denver Juvenile Court judge, have %#ritten articles 

advocating abolition. Both challenged status offensa statutes on 
void for vagueness: basis. Judge Orlando cited Gesicki v. 

^''^ fS.D.N.Y. 1971), and Gonzalez v. Halliard , 

416 U.S. 918 (1974), as cases in New York and California where 

statutes pertinent to status offenders were considered vague and 
arbitrary and in violation of the due procisss clause of the 14th 
AmwKtoent. Judge Rubin questioned the constitutionality of punish- 

.;L?.*^^"*' ^^"^ Robinson v. California . 370 U.S. 

eeo (1962) (x.e., the status of auidiction) . 

" . * • 

As an alternative to juvenile court control, these judges 
stress provision of community services outside the court. Efforts 
^uld be made to hold the parents accountable, rather than, as 
Judge Rubin states, having the court 'readily [agree] to accept a 
share in their children's care and development, too often weakening 
the famxly s ability to find noncoercive solutions to intrafamily 
I^oblems.- The basic unfairness. Judge Rubin says, is that a status 
offense places the essential burden on the child for actions which 
are more usually interactions." 

Eminent. jurists for retention. Jurists have been the group most 
visxbly opposed td^tihe removal of the status offender from the^ pur- 
view of the court. Jilstine Wise Poller, former Family Court judge 
in ^New York City and subsequently director of the Juvenile Justice 
Pfoject of the Children's Defsjnse Fund, sv;?>ports retention as b^ih 
a legal and moral yesponsib^it^v. Her arguments are: 
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1) The argument thaC*^ stattaa offense statutes are uncon- 
stitutional i« incorrect; jurisdiction is over cossdact r not a 
statiis. . ^ 

2) The ^roblens of status offenders are not just the proton 
lens pf adolescence; i^ttis offenders have grave probleas related 
to drug and alcohol use. <v ^ 

( • - X 

3> "To show "benign ni^lect" to #6«tus offenders is an 
abdication- of social responsibility. If services to status offenders 
were offered only on a voluntary basis, no jurisdiction codld be 
established over status offenders.* The court/s <A>jective8 are 
valid, and should be . more strongly pursued, not abandoned. 

Judge Undsay G. Arthur, of the Jwenile Division of the 
Hennepin Coxinty District Court in Minneapolis, also sees status 
^f f ensea. ids indicative of more serious problems (Arthur, 1975). He 
«%upports\f>lea bargaining as leaving less of a stigma on a youth 
labeled a statxis of fender' than adjudication. His views arer 

IX Strong supi^ort of diversion is necessary (although it 
is evident he means* diversion through rather than outside court 
processing) - 

2) Status offenders should be classified into four cate- 
gories of probl«ns: chemical, control, education and family. Dif- 
ferential processing in terms of the type of problem is suggested. 



3) Removal of status offenders ^rcm court jurisdiction 
would dramatically increase problematic behavior-* 

4) The court should be available to handle all types of 
misconduct, and treatment should be ia^sed when> the child or 
family refuse it. 

5) There little potentiaa damage in the commingling of 
status offenders and juvenile delinqxaents; "status offenders are in 
plain fact sane of the more mentally and emotionally disturbed 
children.- (p. 6) - 

V. CURRENT AND FUTURE UNMET NEEDS 

The foregoing analysis of current needs and approaches has 
, delineated most of the problems in relaUon to needs. The following 
is a brief summary of critical unmet needs, providing one of the 
bases for developing policy and program reconmiendations . 
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1) Hunan service organizations — especially child welfare^ 
public schools and mental health— must take a much more active. 
Interdependent «nd coo;cdinated role in 'the socialization and educa- 
tion of adolescents, especially youths from poor amd minority group 
families. 

> • • • • 

2) New theories of adoO^escence in a complex postlndustrial 
society are needed as the basis for development of comprehensive 
service programs for youths and their families. 

3) Reduction of sexism in the processing of youths into 
«oc^a.l control agencies is urgent.' When 70% of the female offenders 
in public correctional institutions are connnitted there for status 
offenses, as contrasted with 23% for males, one can only conclude 
that variable moral standards eire being in^posed (U.S. NCJISS, 1974). 

4) Voluntary nonprofit associations and agencies need con^ 
Crete Inducements to develop a broad range of services to adolescents 
in ways that relate to subqultural values and expectations of these 
youthsC « 

5' Community-based programming is a practical alternative 
. to institutionalization in only a small minority of states 
- (Vlnter, Downs and Hall, 1975). It has been advocated for almost 
two decades by many national commissions and corifSrences, but more 
effective iniplementation policies are needed it greater success is 
to Jbe achieved. 

6) Given the observation of Grichting (1975) that the pro- 
por.ti<m of statxis offenders in public correctional facilities 
increases as: totaLL popxilation grows or becomes more xjrbanlzed 
(+.19); nonwhite jSopulations decrease (-.56); education increases 
_ <+.19); more federal funds became ^valLabl« ^.30) y and less local 
funds are allocated (-.24), thete is a need to examine carefxilly the 
environmental context put of which status offenders are selected and 
processed. Obviously, the large urban dbnmunity has become an 
environment that does not stimulate positive voluntary mechanisms 
for aiding youths in growing up. Data from Sarri\ (1974) regarding 
the increasing placement" of urba^n youth, ^specially females, in 
adult jails, further document these practices and demonstrStc the 
need fpr* moore thoroughgoing positive, rather than negative', sanction- 
ing systems. 

VI., ISSUES RELATING TO PROGRAMS AND flEEDS 

This paper identifies many Issues and problems of adolescents , 
classified as status offenders and now processed through the juvenile - 
justice system. Past failures are readily apparent^ but one must be 
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dubious about* th© adequacy of currant long-range planning at 
federal, state and local levels in both the public and private 
sectors. Adequate planning is particularly needed ^because of major ^ 
changes under way in the larger society — in employment opportunities, 
.life styles » education and^irth rate. 

There is a- tendency for each gover mental unit charged with 
one or more aspects of youth socialization or control to address 
its own task wi.tix little reference to general deve<bpments or to 
other organizations working in the area. This pattern could be 
changed at the federal level by revamping Jthe Interdepartmental 
Councils fc5r Children and Youth, which could then help states and 
localities engage in more rational and positive planning. 

Among the issues that should be considered in planning are • 
the follo*ring- • . 

Policy Issues 

1) ' Iii?>lementation of Sec. 223 of P.L. 93-415 requires that 
status offenders not be commingled. with -other juvenile offenders 
and that they not- be held in secure custody. Table 1 sxapmar^zes the 
distinctions found in. the juvenile cod^ in the 50 states as of 
1972. Since, then changes have been ;naade in a number of states, but 
many more modifications are required if full compliance with Sec. 223 
is to be achieved. Similar examination of child welfare statutes is 
also necessary^to determine their jurisdiction and procedures that 
would be applicab.le if statiA offenders were removed from the 

•justice %ysteiff: Statutory provisions' in relation to juvenile delin- 
quency have been studied systentatically in 50 states by Levin and 
Sarri (1974); their approach provides a basis for an examination of 
child welfaure laws. , . , 

2) Criticza questions are being raised in most states as to 
*rtilch agencies (federal, state and local) should have responsibility 
for meeting the needs of yoiJ&is and how they should interface with 
ekch other in policy and planning for youths. Issues also exist 
about the conditions tander which services will be offered by public- 
and private agencies. Legislation now proposed in Congress in the 
youth and Family Develpproent Act provides some mechanisms for dealing . 

with these iss\aes. * ' ^ 

■ \ . . • ^ ■ 

3) On the assumptipn that substamtial proportions of all youth, 
will encounter problems^ in gro%rLng up, society may elect to address 
these problems with service-oriented or coercive control strategies. 
The corfsequences of the approaches will be vastly different, even 
thou^i the approaches overlap. The- choice is likely to have profound 
long-term ef^«cts for the childrerf Involved and for society as a 
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whole. Society is increasingly recognizing rights to service and 
reducing rigid sanctioning systems that govern adults in many 
. sectors, e.g. mental health, retardation, physical handicaps. 
H<Jwever, in the case of children and youths, negative sanctions and 
controls are increasing rather than decreasing.. 

4) Given priorities for the development of prevention and 
diversion policies and programs vis-a-vis sta'tu^ offenders, issues 
arise as to how and by whom these policies should be implemented. 
With particular regard to diversion, there must be study of how 
this policy can result i« viable referral out of the justice system, 
rather than "lesser penetration" into the juvenile court and then 
referral out. Williams and Gold (1972) and Gold (1975) suggest 
that any contact with the- justice system is to be avoided if sub- 
sequent taelinqiaent behavior is not to increase. Resox*rces for pre- 
vention strategies have been reduced at federal and state levels 
in the last decade. ^Without such efforts in prevention program, 
effective diversion is not likely to occur for the majority of 
youths needing alternative commtmity services. - , 

5) Rates of crimes commitrted by youths are reported to be 
•rapidly increasing,' bxrt: there has been no reliable, objective mea- 
surement of this increase. Particulaurly disturbing are the reports 
of increases in violent crime by youths. These reports are leading 
t6 punitive policies in m^my states, despite the lack of reliable 
data. What data are available (Gold and Reijmer, 197^) indicate that 
there has not been an increase in the rate of acts of violence by 
youths. 

6) Levine il973) , Wald (1974) and others have suggested that 
if responsibility for status offenders is transfer-red from the 
juvenile court to child welfare or other social service organiza- 
tions, policies must be initiated to assure protection of individual 
rightar and provision of effective services. They argue that past 
performance of some of these agencies raises serious question about 
their 'capability and accountability in the provision of qviality 
services. Findings in the study of the New York Fcunily Court 

(Yale, 1974) offer little reason for optimism unless there are 
changes in the policies and practices of the agencies. 

7) Any atten^jt by states to legislate or enforce morality 
raises policy issues of importance throughout the United States. 
Are sl:ates able to enforce morality? If so, is this appropriate? 
The questions are particularly pertinent to laws &nd policies govern- 
ing children • s conduct. , When powerful, pervasive ^edia such as 

-television and films challenge morsQ norms in extremely provocative 
ways, it is difficult for the state to use the juvenile court to 
enforce behavior contradictory to that exhibited in the media. The 
current situation is. a "Catch 22" for adolescents. Use of the 
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juvenile court to enforce moral norms no longer acknowledged by 
adult society will not only be ineffective; it will jeopardize the 
court's legitimate operation as a judicial agency. Adherence to 
law is dependent on voluntary assent by the majority of the popula- 
tion. If youths perceive the court as attempting to enforce moral 
norms siot adhered to by adults, the court will lose value in their 
eyes. • 

8) Juvenile court staff have expressed views about which 
agencies should handle jcategories of behavior now under jurisdiction 
of the court. The findings in Table 5, from a National Assessment 
of Juvenile Corrections survey of a sample of 400 juvenile courts, 
reflect the views of judges and probation officers about status 
offenses, misdemeanors and felonies. Probation officers more fre- 
quently than judges said that status offenders should be handled by 

nonjudicial agency. Judges and probation officers agree that 
truancy is best handled nonjudicial ly, but differ about running 
away and promiscuity. Probation officers are most directly involved 
in service delivery to the youths, so their responses: have 
particular relevance. Among the judges who responded, those who 
spent at least 35% of their time on juvenile matters were more 
likely to hold views similar to those of probation officers. These 
responses suggest that the greater the contact with status offense 
situations, th6 more likely that court personnel believe this non- 
criminal behavior should be handled by a nonjudicial agency. 

Program Issues 

1) Institutional placenjent of youths for noncriminal status 
behavior is still used frequently in the majority of states despite 
many recommendations for^ alternative commxinity-based programming. 
However, experience of those states with community-based programs 
indicates that they can be viable and. ef iEective for the majority of 
youths. Moreover, there are no conclusive data that sjaggest that 
the overwhelming majority of youths would not accept needed services 
if they, were offered on a voluntary basis- ,The experience of many 
innovative community-based programs indicates a high level of 
receptivity. Unfortunately, many public statements continue to be 
made by both professional and lay leaders that coercion is necessary 
in progranming for youth charged as status offenders. 

c 

2) Becaxise of the frequency of assertions that status 
offenders conmit acts as serious as* those committed by delinquents, 
the findings in Table 6 are relevint. It has been noted that Judge 
Arthur (1975) advocated juvenile court intervention because, he 
asserted, Status offenders do not differ in their behavior from 
delinqraents. Youths in the national s^nple studied by the National 
Assessment of Juvenile Corrections were asked how many times prior 
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Table 5 

Jwenile Judges' and Probation Officers' Preferred Jurisdiction - 
Over Certain Offenses Comnitted by Juveniles* 



in* percentages of Judges (N 
and of Probation Officer's (N 



252-269) 
469-491)** 



Juvenile Court Adult Court 



Nonjudicial 
Agency 



Judges P.O.s Judges /P.O.s Judges- P.O.s 



Status offense 

Truancy 44 . 

Promiscuity 54 

Running away 61 

. Misdemeanor 

Liquor violation 81 
Vandalism 

Shoplifting 94 

Felony 

Armed robbery 69 

Breaking fi entering 94 

A^fco theft 92 



■55 56 , 65 

35 46 65 

47 39 53 




58 


31 


42 


<0.5 


<G.5 


96 


5 


3 


<0.5 


1 


91 


7 


9 


1 


<0.5 



♦Question: Which of these problems do you feel best handled by 

the juvenile court, an adult court, or other social agencies 
/ (schools, child welfare, etc.)? 

I • - 

♦•Numbers vary due to responses that could not be classified into 
either of the three choices listed. • 




/ 



Table i 

Frequency of Connisslon of Antisocial Acts by Youth Prior to Placement in 
Correctional Programs by Selected Offense Types (by Percentages of Youth) 



X 



Antisocial Behavior Pure Status ' Property Person 

Coonitted before Placement 





0 


1-2 


3)i> 


M 


0 


1-2 


3+ 


fj 


0 


1-2 


3+ 


N 


Ban aWay from home 

• 


36 


27 


37 


At 

(495) 


37 


' 28 


35 


(499) 


44 


23 


33 


(227) 


Was suspended from school 


31 


30 


39 


(502) 


18 


: 30 


52 


(494) 


15 


24 


61 


(230) 


Died marijuana or hashish 


32 


13 


54 


(512) 


28 


12 


61 


(501) 


20 


15 


65 


(230) 


Oied other drugs 


47 


14 


39 

s 


(501) 


37 


13 


51 


(491) 


30 


14 


56 


(225) 


Stole something 


23 


31 ; 


47 


(488) 


■5 


16 


79 


(492) 


10 


21 


70 


(228) 


Damaged someone's property 


























on. purpose 




30 


18 


(499) 


•31 


24 


. 45 


(500) 


34 


22 


45 


(225) 


Coonitted, breaking ' 






















\ 




and entering ' 


60 


20 


20 


(507) 


17 


24 


59 


(505) 


26 


20 


54 


(232) 


Qonmitted armed robbery 


70 


17 


14 


(504)- 


' 40 


22 


39 


(497) 


29 


28 


42 


(227) 



Sourceof Data: National Assessment of Juvenile Corrections^ University af Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
1975. • . ' 



to th«ir t>r«a«nt placenant they had engaged in deviant behaviors. 
- The finding* show that youths co«mnitted for person or property 
offenses had engaged in, lavr-violative behavior far more frequently 
than those coomitted for status offenses. Ortly in the case of 
"running away" was there any exception to this pattern, for 37% of 
the ** status offenders" reported running away three or more times, 
while 35% of the property offenders and 33% of the person offenders 
so reported. In contrast, 20^ of the. status offenders reported 
three or. more times of breaking and entering, but 59% of the property 
offenders and 54% of the person of fenders reported the same incidence 
of breaking and entering. 

^ I The problematic nature of school-youth interaction is evi- 

• dent in these data^ for 39% of the status offenders, 52% of the 
property offenders and 61% of the person offenders feported being 
suspended three or more tiroes. The data challenge the assertion of 
Judge Arthur that there are no differences between status offenders 
and youths committed for felonie^'liKd misdemeanors. All the 
;/'ouths reported fre<juent antisofcial ifeicts, but these responses are 
in accord with those obtained By Gold and Relmer (1975) and 
Will'iams and Gold (1972). / 

When youths were asked about antisocial behavior following 
placefaient in a correctional program, they said such behavior increased 
substantially for status offenders the longer they were in correc- 
tionall programs. Thxis, the interaction appeared to have resulted 
in "Socialization" to criminal behavior. 

3) The utility of elaborate programs for classifying youth 
needs further critical study. Diagnostic assessment is essential in 
planning of differential- treatment, but too often the process is 
highly esoteric and unrelated to the reality of programs that are 
available or feasible. In other cases diagnostic assessment may be 
subverted to devices that justify custodial control or that avoid 
concrete problaos. Program design and individual assessments must 
consider further the normal socialization needs of youth, so that 
these *rLll not be neglected in planning particularistic treatment 
approaches. - ' 

4) Qxiality and effectiveness are critical issxies for program 
evaluation, including residential treatment. Coercive placement of . 
yput^ in institutions is increasingly being questioned because of 
its ineffectiveness. Bureaucratized and routinized hamdling of 
youths Should, be reduced. 

5) Mechemisms for more effective interorganizational rela- 
tionships among correctional agencies, schools and child welfaure < 
agencies, public ^d private, and at different levels of governmi^t, 
are critically heeded, but prograiaaatic solutions are lacking. 

r 
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r6) Th# typm and form of cli#nt jmd local coBBiunity involve- 
ment in program design and operation have become issues in many 
comnxinities. With inoneasing enphaais on clients' rights, the 
changing circ\jnstances of youths, and voluntarism in program choice, 
this participation can be eiqpected to become increasingly in^rtant. 

7) Enhancing Job and career opportunities is a critical 
issue in post industrial countries today because of serious and 
long- term unonployment. In the United States adolescents and young 
adults bear the brunt of unemployment • This imposes both absolute 
and relative barrier* to the success of many treatment and educa* 
tional progrtuns. Radical solutions may be necessary. 

Organizational Issues 

1) The roles ainJ respective domains of federal, state and 
local agencies are critical organizational issues in youth planning 
today. Because kn^ledge of interorganizational exchange is far 
less well developed than that of orgai?lza tional behavior, more 
exploratory work in this area is needted. 

/ 

2) Provision of adequate/^d relatively stable resources for 
. creative and innovative programs i^s a problem frequently mentioned by 

human services administrators. F^^t too often federal and state sup- 
port is provided only for brief eScperimental programs, witl> the 
expectation that local units will then accept ongoing responsibility* 
Given the current problems of ujffi»an commxinities , such an expectation 
is unwarramted. Youth^ssare a^^tional resouarce f or , whose well-being 
the federal government mxist^ccept greater responsibility. 

3) Size, complexity, formalization, centralization, . 
routinization, inflexibility, and ineffectiveness are all issues 
raised about human service organizations. Particularly problematic 
is the inability to respond appropriately to the nee^ of poor and 
minority grotrp persons. Problens of . i ns t i tutio naliaed racism and 
sexism are especially pertinent in\the processing of status offenders 

4) Street (1977), Wilensky (1975) smd others have observed 
that himian service organizations and "pro-fessionals behave in ways that 
perpetuate poverty and injxistice Programs are initiated with 
laudable goals, but all too often they produce only agencies and 
staff who identify and label proKLems rather than solve them. As a 
result poverty, illness, poor education persist despite the expendi- 
ture of substantial resources. Street has identified a nunOaer 'of 
issues related to the "professionalization of reSforms," which he 
describes as efforts to define social problems as the exclusive 
province of professional groups — e.g., social workers. These^ pro- 
fessionals define as ajjpropriate and expert their proposed social 
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r«m«di«a with no participAtioji in that decision making by cli«nt« 
or th« public at large. Coaf>«tition ariaas anong profassionala with 
furthar negative results for the clientele. In the case of youth- 
schools, child vrelfare and justice agencies have proliferated a 
set of sooiewhat interrelated categories for defining problems of 
st\jdents. Thus, as Street noted, a poor, minority group youth is • 
also labeled as culturally deprived, emotionally handicapped, from a 
single-parent home, resident of a ghetto, member of a gang, child of 
a junkie- eoiwmfnity, and so forth. Thus a global, diffuse stereotype 
is created that prevents escape ^rom that status except through heroic 
means such as described by Brown (1965) . More representative 
bureaucratic structures, with active participation by clientele in 
critical decision meJc^ng^ are among the solutions being proposed. 

5) Stimulation of organizational creativity , flexibility 
and dynamic leadership are often mentioned as essential for human 
service program^N^ij^d agencies. Little can be expected where there 
are so few rewards. j 

Research Issues / i 



1) New theories of adolescent and young adult socialization 
and development are needed, and will require extensive research if 
they are to be refined and tested for application. 

2) Information systems to monitor behavior, organizational 
problem solving, and program and outcome evaluation are a critical 
need today. The priorities for program evaluation in many federal 
grants provide stimulus for study and action, but there is not 
enough research on the engineering of effective systems to perform 
^hese functions. 

3) In esteQ:>lishing national goals and priorities, decision 
makers, will require at least the following types^of information not . 
now systematically availad>le: sociodenographic studies of the 
personal and social characterxstics of youths relevant to fkiblic 
policy; comprehensive and synthesized information on program 
activities and outcoines in schools, courts, mental health and child 
welfare agencies, as well as employment opf>ortuni tj.es and experiences 
for youth; and information on family structure and behavior. 

4) A specialized area requiring further research relates to 
the inexact on youths of the contradictory moral standards presehted 
to them by the larger society. Along with problems associated with 
moral norms and the media aure other issues involving the impact of 
siibstance 'abuse dLnformation, sex information, and so forth. Without 
research knowledge^ serious problems exist in' devising policy and 
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progrwM for atatiM offtnd«r«» Ma^arch CindlDgs currently «vail«bl« 
suggest that many youths ara confuaad, and raapond to tha conflict 
%rith hostility, alianation and othar problasuitic bahavior. 

5) Knowladga about pat tarns of 'contanporary urban community 
organizations is slight. Warran- (1975) has dalinaatad savaral 
variant typas. Mora inforoMition is naadad about tha critical dif- 
farancas aaibng cosBunitias that affact thair capability for affactiva 
youth socialisation. 

VII* APPROACHES, STRATEGIES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

. This papar has daalt with critical policy, and program issuaa 
for national child walfara planning ragarding youtha now classified 
as status offandars. Approachas, stratagias* and raccmmaivdations ara 
oonsidarad t)k^ethar, slnca thasa mattars ara inaviiably intarralatad. 
At^tention isvfirat directed toward the national scana, than to stata 
and local I^j^^of organization. This papar is addrassad primarily 
to policy maJol^pnuKl planners at the national level, rather than at 
. state and local levels. However, the responsibilities at the 
national level for the provision of resources and guidelines for 
local units are addressed. 

The National Scene 

The national government and national youth organizations hav^ 
been characterized as having done little for adolescents, especially ^ 
status offenders, other than provide minimal resources for custodial 
care and control. Statutory changes* and new proposals now provide 
significant opportxinities for the federal government. This paper 
does not advocate federal ' encroachment into an area presxaaably the 
province of states and localities, but calls for federal assertion 
of moral, political, and normative leadership; for greater and more 
focused allocation of its resource's; and for several forms of tech- 
nical assis^aroe tha^ only the federal govemtwnt chti rerrfer. This 
strategy is contrary to those often espoused in programs for **bloc)c** 
and ''special** revenue sharing. LEAA block grants to states have 
been extremely ineffective %#ith respect to the proportional alloca- 
tion of funds to youths relative to their numbers and needs. 

Melekos (197^ points out that since 1969, final appropria- 
tions for j\2venile delinquency by Congress have bejen $10 million per 
year despite authorizations at the leiPel of $75 million. Moreover, 
executive requests have been below Congressional authorizations. 
Federal aid to education and child %#elfare has also been reduced, 
^ with the result that significantly lower amoxxnts of resources aire 
available for youth services. Consi<3ering the increase in youth 
popiilation and the effects of inflation, these reductions could be 
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c«t«a trophic* Th« f«a«r«l 90v«rrai«nt hma th« capability to jwrform 
four major functions naadad to buttr«sa and iaiprov* youth proqrama 
across tha nation. 



!• Establish prior itias» standards and quidalinas for cowprahansiva 
youth sarvicaa systaas . \ 

In racant ysars thara huva baan af forts^ to dafine program 
standards in corractlons by tha National Advisory Coonission on 
Corractional Standards and Goals, and In mantal haalth by tha 
. National Coamiission on tha Mantal Haalth of Childran. Thasa af forts 
have had practical applications in savaral statas, but thay arc 
inavitably partial rathar than conprahansiva bacausa of tha nature of 
the particular agency's jurisdiction. The Dapartaiant of Haalth, 
Education, «nd Malfara 4.S charged with broad responsibility for aiding 
the^ general welfare of youths. Therefore, it should take steps 
toward formulation of national standards of services, rights^nd 
responsibilities. - 

The HEW memorandum entitled "Title XX — Final CASP Plans," 
reveals that as of Oct. 1, 1975, there was significant planning in 
child and family welfare under way in several states, but the 
majority appesured to continue traditional programs. The authors 
were optimistic that half of Title XX progrjam expenditures would be 
allocated for services to children and youths (p. 2) . If that does 
result, it should not be difficult to extend service coverage to 
youths now being processed thrpugh the juvenile court as status 
offenders. With the priority of resources for services to youths 
accepted by the states, the key task remaining would be obtaining 
the neede<3 resources. 

■ 

The urgent probleiAs of youth must be defined on a national 
level in a society as mobile as that of the United States. Similarly^ 
formulation of principles regarding the rights of minors in relation 
to 80c:ial MrvicM also must be dom at the federal as well as the 
state level* Interagency exchange and coonunication is needed at the 
federal level through mechanisms such as interdepartmental conmdttees 
on families and children. 

2 . Channel resources for strategic aims ^ 

'Resources must be allocated in accord %rith i}ational prior- 
ities adopted by the Congress in legislation. The Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 provides one mechanism for 
the extension of voluntary child-oriented services* 

Grichting (1975) provides a clear warning that federal 
reveni2e sharing may redxice local funding of programs; therefore, it 
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is iaiportant th«« fsdsral ^^M^ts b# awarded in ways that do not 
result in reduced local allocations. 



3. Foster innovation #• experimentation and evaluation in proqrasfcs 
for youths > 

More support is needed for research on adolescent scfbialisa-* 
tion, but of equal value in the developsMnt of theory %#ould be care-* 
ful innovation and evaluation of new pxograsM and services. Already 
under way in some states are creative innovations that provide the 
basis for developing new policies and guidelines. The NatioT>j(l 
Social Welfare Assembly is coordinating a series of local innovative 
programs directed toward services to status offenders. Another 
example is ths demonstration project of the Lower East Side Family 
Union in New York. There, a broad spectr\SB of services is directed 
toward preserving faad^ly stability in a poor^ mvltiethnic area, to 
avoid placement of children outside the hosie. The Sacramento 
family crisis intervention project, described earlier, was successful 
in reducing subsequent delinquent behavior and court processing. 

These programs only illustrate types of existing innovation. 
Needed is furthsr federal erwouragement of these efforts and, follow- 
ing that, wide disssmination of results so that other- CLWiiiunities 
have information for more rational decision making. 

4 

4. I>evelop a national information infrastructure . 

Few states have been- able to devel^ information systems, btxt 
even where they have, they are deprived of more general information 
from outside their own jurisdictJLons. tracking such information, 
administrators, legislators and planners proceed on the basis of ^ 
intuition, eaqperienbe, revelation or response to piiiblic pressure. 

Information Is needed on; consensus of the populations of 
all-sheltera aad resirtentlal progrsms for youths; srhnol truancy and 
exclusion prac^ces and outccsMS; child welfare service delivery by 
voluntary and public agencies; differentiated program e^eriences by 
region of the country, ethnicity, social class, and so forth. More 
difficult to obtain but sorely needed is information about children's 
rights, and the siechanimf through which these are assured. 



Youth violence is an area where critical information is 
lacking, though far*-reaching decisions are being made. Only the 
federal government is in a position to obtain and disseod^nate 
reliable information. % ^ 
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Thm Local Sc«n« 



In child MClfar* plannlnq, mff and loe«l I«v«l 90v«m«i#nt 
aiid organisations ar« critic*! co«ipon«nts, in addition to th« 
national 9ov«rnMnt. Th» local l«val ia "whara tha action la," 
l.a.isarvlca dalivary, and whara innovation and craativity ara aoat 
ur9«ntly naadad.- Stata govarraaant should not ba i9nor«d, but 
*iMvaral of tha functions outlina^l at tha fadaral laval alao apply 
at tha atata laval. 

An approprlata atructura for local coaf>rahanalva youth 
aarvicaa la a Youth Sarvloa B\traau. Such an aqancy doas not 
alivlnata axisting public and privata youth sarvlnq aganciaa, but 
provldas a coordlnatinq. Innovating and aonltorln? aqancy concarnad ■ 
with tha aocializatlon of all youths ao that thay hava graatar 
accass to daslrabla social rolas both as youths and adolascants. 
Thm IfSB can also sarva as a rasourca brokar facilitating axchanga 
sa| ^^ axlatlng aoclal aganclaa. 

Polk (1971) for axAflipla, praaantad ona concaptxializatlon of 
a Youth Sarvlca Buraaut "Tha Youth S«rvlca Buraau la a coaaaunity 
agancy to which chlldran «#ould ba rafarrad, rathar than to tha 
juvanila court, if thalr bahavlor has not ba^n so sarlous as to 
praaant a thraat to thaawalvaa or sociaty." Ha offars four variant 
saodals of tha YSB: qpoparating agancy sodal, coaaaunlty organization 
aK>dal. cltlzans' action modal, and straat outraach modal. Hosanhaim 
(1969) aviphaslzad voluntary participation and coe^rahanslva services 
in har aK>dal . A 1975 report from Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Haaslay, 1975) , presented a clearly articulated modal ^or a county 
syatem, as *#eH as findings from its first year. A high level of 
effectiveness in services to statxis offenders outside the justice 
system was* reported. 

The YSB seems particularly^ j^ropriate for the problems of 
Status o££«ad^s. Sarvicas can ba o<£arad without the stigma of 
juvenile court involvement. It %#ottld foster cosmnmity awareness of 
youth needs, ccMSBunity involvement by both youth and eMlults in 
addraaslng those needs, and a greater understanding of the cpo^plexity 
of problasu f4cing adolescents. 

It is not possible to outline alternative oKtdels of local 
Youth Service Bureaus in this papejr, but one county- level Youth 
Services System %#ould have the following functional prerequisites: 

1) A locally elected board of adults and you;th. These 
persons would represent piA>lic and private organizations and 
ihterext groi:^, and officials, but there woul'd also be two to 
three persons representing the cosmnmity' at large. 
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* 3> An armiMl plan for a eo«pr#h#nnivt» youth nmrvic^n program 
intf^tmtm^ with social Mrvlc#»» •duration^ mpncal h<»4iUh and cor- 
rect ions plana. Alaoat all of tha 1 attar plani& aro alrc^ady mandated 
at tha local laval in noat atataa. 

3) Raaponaibllity for coordination of pro^r^m plannimi and 
aarvica dalivary. Tha Youth Sarvicaa Syataai %#ould «tuiiulate innova- 
tion » and oould racaiMa fadaraX fundinq diractly for auch purpoaaa. 

4) QuMi-yiaQ«l nachaniaaai for raaolvinq minor problaoia and 
oonflicta* ThaW/would includa oaibudaamn, local neighborhood eouriklla 
to haar caaaa and aattia griayancaa^ achool coaanittaaa* and ao* 
forth. Thm davml opw nt of a locjkl YSS.^uld not climinata tha 
juvanila court aa an iafK>rtant aocial inatitution. Upon tha 
initlativa of th#^ YSS, tha court could axarciaa mandaaua p>owora 

ov«r tha public a^nd privata aactor aganciaa aarvinq youth, thareby 
anaurinq that all youtha rm^din^ aarvicaa had accaaa to tha nacaaaary 
raaourcaa. 

S> A variabla ranqa of diract aarvicaa, dapandinq upon tha 
aarvica dalivary ayataai in a qivan coaaaunity . Ho%#avar, it %rould - 
ba daairabla for tha YSB not to davalop a larqa buraauoaatic sarvica 
dalivary cofl^>onant, bacauaa ita ability to ba flaxible and innovative 
%#ould ba aharply raducad. 



6) Pundinq by diacrationary axkd annual qranta-in-«id baaed 
on youth neada. There night be proviaion for local coonunitias to 
raiae part of the fianda locally throuqh ^^Dcation. Ho^i^ver, the bulk 
of support Mould have to be federal if the reaourca diacrapanciea 
>nq and within atataa vere to be offset. 



The f inal^ atrvcture o1f a youth services system is dependent 
upon the political processes in a part^icular community. Obviously 
there %#ill be great variation %/ithin and among states. Federal 
assistance and support t#ould have to be planned with awareness of 
this con.tih9ency , but accountability need not be jeopardized by 
highly differ entire ted structural patterns. 



10 

The Ccamnmity Meijtal Health structures under Act S4 
provide for a range of str\jctural types for local agencies. YSS 
could be expected to show similar variation* 
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I. INTRODDCTION; RELATIONSHIP TO CHILD WELFARE 

Sioce 1953^ %Aen Despert pxiblished Children of Divorce 
ntsaber of children in tha^ sta.t\as in ttie United Staties rose from 
^ 1-1/2 million to just under 12 million. ^ This eightfold increase 
•in two decades reflects several factors, inclxading a grovth in youth 
population, a rising divorce rate, and an increase in the propor- 
tion of divorces involving families with young children. Whether 
the trend will continue its steady rise ox; level off is not easily 
predictable. Two ixaporZanZ countervailing factors eure a declining 
birth rate and a declining marriage rate. But regardless, of the 
slope of ,*he predicted curve, it is clear that in the yeaurs between 
1977 and 1982 there will exist A population of almost 15 million 
children who have experienced family dissolution due to divorce., 

,In spxte of the le^rge number affected, and the cleau: reasons, 
for concern, the child welfare field laclcs substantive knowledge on 
whi^ to baise both policy and program. Our knowledge of children 
of divorce might be compared with our knowledge of mothers of out- 
of-wedlock children at a time %*ien all information was derived frooi 
adoption agencies, since much of the published material on children 
of divorce cones from clinical settings and may therefore not be 
widely applicable to the typical family. studies atten5>t to 

obtain as representative a sanple as did Goode in the survey "After 
Divorce," published 'in 1956.3 one in^ortant enqpirical "sttidy of 131 
normal children of divorce is under way in California, atnd is dis- 
cussed later in detail, but the sample is^ limited. , By and large, 
the "state of the art" leaves much to be desiredl Identification 
auid analysis of problems ajid needs aire necessary before a ccn^ire- 
hehsive, developi»entally oriented service system cam be proposed. 

II. ^ CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK AND ASSUMPTIONS 

Six major assun^tions that should be made explicit form the 
conceptual framework of this paper. The first is that the family 
is the basic nurturing, caring and socializing unit responsible 
for meeting developmental needs of children.^ Rep<?^ed changes on 
the coii5>osition of the family unit do not mean that the institution 
of family is disappearing or is basically dysfunctional. It should 
be noted that as divorce rates rise,^ so do rates of remarriage. 
Within a changing framework of different marriage partners or 
single parenthood, the institution of the family persists. 

The second assimqption is the acceptance of a developmental 
approach to family functioning. Children's needs change over; time, 
and there will also be changes in parental and filial roles and 
fimctions. This approach may have to be reconciled with a "here 
and now" or crisis-oriented stance, concerned with immediate needs.' 
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Ifcus sone of th^ current interests in determining a single "psy- 
chological parent- and protecting the child from discord by having 
sole parental custody without visitation, as well as a fin^Ll 
irreversible ciistody award, must be teii^>ered by a developmental 
broach. In the long ran needs may change, and it may be in^r- 
tant to sustain family relationships in a broader kinship, spectrum. 

The dkta have shown an inverse relationship between socio- 
economic status and divorce rates. In consequence, the third 
assxm5>tion is that both policy and program should be especially 
responsive to the needs of poor and otherwise disadvantaged fami- 
lies, since/ they experience divorce to a greater extent than does 
the middle/class. By contrast, the literature in the field is 
r^lete with clinically oriented material that deals with middle 
class clients receiving therapy, and the needs of poor children of 
divorce are not adequately addressed. 

;rhis paper assumes that children's needs cannot be met 
without /^propriate attention to family needs. Reg«irdless of the 
formal ^tructure of agencies, the whole family must be iiivolved. 
The movement for children's rights may be an attractive cau^, 
but enforcement of any rights must be tempered by the realities of 
availa(ble options, and children's rights must be reconciled with 
the needs and rights of other participants in the family drama. 

Although this paper is particularly concerned with children 
. of divorce, it is assumed that social policy should recognize the 
dangers of categorizing and stereotyping any one group. The fa<?t 
that the parents of these children are divorced is^nly one de- 
• scrxptive characteristic; there are many others, for exaii?>le, many 
famiiies fit in the larger grot:?> of single-parent households, and 
children whose parents are separated are in a situation not too 
different. Many are poor, some are of minority groujjs, and seme 
have a range of unmet emotional and educational needs. Further- 
more, not all children of divorce have problems, a recent major 
study on problems of classification documents at ^length the dangers 
-of labels and stereotypes that may do more harm than -good: 4 
Categories are often needed in social welfare, particularly as 
handles to funding, but if services can be effectively delivered in 
the context of universal entitlements, this is by far the better 
way. 

The final assimiption is .that divorce should be instrvnnehtal 
in the achievement of a better life situation, not seen in an 
intrinsically negative way. This has validity both in individual 
and social context. The concept was well stated in the recent 
extensive British study Kthe Finer Committee Report) of one-parent 
families: 
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' Maxxiage brealcdo^ is as inescapable a fact of life 
today as it: %ias in the later Middle Ages. The 
stability of the family as an iiistitiition . • . 
depends in part x^on a machinery %rtiich enables 
spouses whose marriages have f2d.led to establish^ 
new unions m One-parent families axe therefore not 
things apart: they axe an integralproduct of the 
normal workifig of the institution of marriage 

III. CURRENT DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS . ' - 

. For some variables demographic data are uncert2d.n or un- 
clear^ but this is not the caise for divorce statistics ."^ These 
data show a discernible trend ovfer- the last decade , -and they 
warrant attention in programs planning* Th^ figures attest to a 
rapid up%#ard trend in divorc^gj., to an increatsing percentage of 
divorces invol^/ing children xin&er 18 yeeurs, to divorce at younger 
ages, and to a slight decline in the ntambers of children per 
divorce.^ - . ^ . 

The Census Btireau hats reported that divorces in 1975 juinped 
6% over 1974 to 1,026,000, whereas marriages dropped by 4% to 2.1 
million.^ A total of 915,000 divorces, including annulments, were 
granted in 1973, 8% over the 1972 total, 18% higher than the 1971 
figure, auid more than double the 1963 total. The rate of divorces 
both for total . population and per 1000 married females increased 
about 90% in the decade from 1963-73. 

The figures on ntmibers*^ of children involved in divorce have 
risen ^ven more dramatically. In 1972 for the first time more than 
1 million children were involved in divorce actions in a single 
year, and in 197 3* the total was an estimated 1,079,000, or double 
the comparable figure f-or 1963. The average nxamber of children per 
decree, however, declined from 1.36 in 1964 to 1.17 in 1973, 
prob2dt>ly a reflection both of the slight decline in median duration 
of marriage prior to divorce, and the general decline in faunily 
size. Perhaps the most significant statistic is that 60% of 
divorcing couples in 1973 had children under 18 years, in contrast 
to 44% in 1950. The child involvement rate for divorcp per 1000 
children xinder 18 was 2.3 in 1922, the first yeatr for which these 
data were availablfe, and it rose to 10.9 in 1969. 

To amalyze these trends, account must be tadcen of several 
variables that affect the data, including changes in birth and 
marriage rates, and the impact -of growth and decline on the popula- 
tion groups in the child-rearing- years . The high nxjmbers involved 
in divorce reTlect the increase in national population, and changes 
in coii5>osition in favor of subgroups in .the vulnerable yoxang adult 
years. But this accounts for only paort of the differences. An 
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analirsls of changes £ro«i 1963 to 1969, based on hypothetical divorce 
r^s adjusted jto population changes, shows that 35% of the rise in 
dfVorce was the^most that could be attribttted in an^^ear to 
^>an9«8 in size and coi^position of the population, anB for nost 
years it was 20% to 27%. Conversely, the proport:ion of tAe rise 
in dl3re>rce rates at^ibutable to social and psychological factors 
and not to population change, varied from 65% to 80%. 

Although divorce data for adults have been kept systemat- 
ically over the years,, figures on children of divorce aire not so 
available. In 1960, two tabulations were kept on divorces and* 
annulnents, one by number of children reported, and one by duration 
of narniage and number of children. These make it possible to 
establish the relationship of family size to divorce. The data 
show that the more children there eure in a marriage, the less the 
likelihood of divorce. Another important finding is that divorce 
rates increased with the youth of the marriage partners. Almost 
one-fifth of divorced men and almost one-half of divorced women 
in the 1969 san^le xised for national estimates had married in their 
teens, and another 40% of men and 30% of women had married in their 
early 20s. Thus 60% of men and over 75% of women divorced in 1969 
were^married latien they were less than 25 years old. 

Data on ethnicity and divorce acce limited and difficult to 
analyze, in part because there sure differences in th^^fkpial^mo- 
sition of states in the sanqple that is used for nationaSflltSft^h . 

Approximations of rflttes for 16 states in 1969 showed the divo?^s 
rates per 1000 population to be almost equal by racial group, 2.9 
for %#faites and 3.0 for blacks. There were fe%^r children per decree 
reported in 1963 for blacks (1.1) tham for whites (1.3), but a 
higher number for interracial marriages (1.8). 

Iii?x>rtant regional differences are noted in divorce rates, 
reflecting state variations. In 1973, for example, divorce rates 
per 1000 popxilation were 2.0 In the Northeast; 3.5 in the North 
Central states; 4.2 in the South; and 5.6 in the West. Some of t4ie 
differences are due to "easy" divorce statutes, and establishment 
of ten^rary residences, as witness the rate of 18.5 in Nevada. 
Aside from this, however \ there may be vaaid regional variations 
that relate to dif ferenc^ in culture, religion and life style. 
Analysis is hampered by the lack of comprehensive national data. 

There are serioiis limitations on available data on children 
of divorce. The recommended Standard Record of Divorce of 
Annulment calls only for information on the "dumber of children 
xrnder 18." Such vital data as age, sex, race, and custodial 
disposition are not included. One new item of information reported 
on children is the total number of living children, regardless of 
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age. Ttiis helps sort out divorces of couples with grovn children 
from those of coi^les who*^ are childless « Covqples with all children 
18 years or older represent only about S% of all divorcing coi^les. 
This proportion varies, being higher in the East and ranging from 
9.3 ^ Maryland to 2*4 in Utah. The data show there is little to 
s\]^port the hypothesis that many parents wait to divorce until 
children are grown. E>ata oA children involved in repeat divorces 
are not available; they must be inferred from data on remarriages^. 
The more times the father and mother have been married, -the few er 
the average nxxmber of -children per decree, and , the larger the pro- 
portion of couples reporting no children, ^ince the statistics 
report only totaJ^ number of children per divorce, regardless of 
nundber of marriages, it is not possible to sort out vrhether these 
children are ^f first, second or fuarther maurriages. Thus, patterns 
of stepchild relationships cannot be mapped from existing divorce 
data* 

Even with their limitatioAs, divorce statistics based on 
mandated reporting of legal actions provide the most reliable data. 
But they are sparse, since they do not. inform on either economic, 
social or psychological circumstances of the event, and this limits 
analysis of the impact on children. Another approach to obtaining 
data pertihent to children of divorce is throtagh differential 
analysis of the larger grovip into which they fall, temporarily 'at 
least— the single-parent, female-headed household. By partialing 
out information on divorced mothers from data on those who are 
widowed, sepatrated, or were never m^u:fied, it is possible to expand 
greatly the field of information on this subgroup. A major 
contribution has been made by Itoss and Sawhill, in Time of 
Transition; The Growth of Families Headed by Women , in utilizing 
census data to formulate a model of family composition and marital 
instability, and then testing out certain hypotheses by using 
sasple data from the University^ of Michigan's Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics.® The findings have implications for policy formulation; 
they also illuminate many gaps in available data. 

Ross and Sawhill show that, over the l2ist decade, female- 
headed faunities with children have increased almost 10 times as 
fast as two-parent families, and that increasingly the women who 
head families (with or without children) are divorced or separated 
(47% in 1974) rather than widowed (37% in 1974). They point to the 
late 1950s as the time when divorce and remarriage rates began to 
rise sharply, while first-marriage rates began to fall. By 1970 
almost one of every five divorcees remarried within the year, with 
the mean time between divorce aind remarriage about 5 to 6 years. 
This is one reason the authors treat the single-parent, female- 
headed household as being in "transition, and the policy implica- 
tions are important in terms of short-- vs. long-term sijqpports. 
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1960 and 1970 there was an increase in the popula- 
tion of 9% of children uzxler 18, but the nwber living in one-pari 
up by 60%. Of the latter group, those ea^eriencing 
divorce rose by 115%. More of the white children had a divorced 
parent, and aore of the nonwhite children had a Separated parent. 



In seeking to predict marital stability or instability, 
Ross and Sawhill test hypotheses with reference to both incoaw and 
Independence of the aarriage partners. They suggest that new 
•conoaic opportunities for wonen are related to rising divorce 
rates, and they find sale instability of ea«>loyMnt to be a aore 
important factor than level of inccne. They speculate that the 
present transitional period say lead to a restoration of "an 
ideological equilibritai to the marriage market," so that although 
divorce rates may continue. to rise, as women's economic opportunities 
continue to eaqpand, "we would ea^ct some eventual restabilization , 
acco^>anied by a redefinition of rights and responsibilities within 
^^^i-*^-"^ Barring this, a peraemently higher level of" marital 
dissolution can be anticipated. 



Perhaps the major cotantervailing trend to higher marital 
.dissolution is lower marriage rates. A Census Report on marital 
status and living arrangements from 1970-75 shows that the ntaber 
of persons between 25 and 34 years of age who never married has 
increased substantially, from 2.9 to 4.2 million persons. 
Furthermore, the nuadber of persons in the young adult groi^ living 
alone increased from 21.2% to 28.5%, indicating that marriage is 
not the only route out of the parental hone. Evidence of fe%#er 
and later marriages and declining birth rates must be considered 
in predicting how many children will swell the current ranks of 
children of divorce. 

IV. Cl^TODY ISSUES AND CHANGING SOCIAL ATTITUDES 

Recent years have seen substantial liberalization of divorce 
^"S' with many states moving from an adversary position to "no- 
fatilf divorce. How has the easing of divorce affected the chil- 
dren? As Inker and Perretta point out, "To abolish faxilt in divorce 
is not to abolish questions of custody. "H The bitter litigation * 
involved in contested custody cases can have seriotis effects on 

decisions on custody, even if xmcontestM, shape 
living patterns for years to cone. Ptiblic policy on children of 
divorce cannot ignore the issues in custody decisions. 

Historically, there have been major shifts in the way , * 
custody was decided, but change does not always signify progresj, 
and the problems are by no means resolved. The eairlier doctrine 
of patria potsestas , affirming the 2a>solute rights of the father. 
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9«ve wmy to th« concept: of 'trnxtOmt y«ar»," which, baanring a flstding 
of imfitness, typically placed yourf9-«hildr«n with their Bothers as 
the w>re appropriate nurturing parent, ^^re recently the "best 
interests of the child" has becoae a principal basis for custody — 
the only problem being that of determining what is*best. Mow the 
"least detriaental alternative" . has been proposed as a sore cogent 
characterization of what shox&ld happen in cxjstody cases. There are 
also a nusft>er of related issues. S^Ace the decision *in re 
Gault," which extended due process to juveniles* the question has 
been raised as to who speaks for the child, and how children's 
^ rights can be protected in family conflicts triien their parents are 
antagonists. The presumptive doctrine of jpriority for natural 
parents in custody proceedings has been called into question by 
those who stress the is^wrtance of the "psychological parent" as the 
preferred guardian. Where poverty is the setting, family law may 
be sijperseded by consideration of sources of support, siKrh as the 
offer of a free home for the child as a basis for a cxastody aifard. 
FinAly, jurisdictional conflicts aaong the different states feed^ 
into parental competition, and can make fdir "child-snatching," 
tfhic^ can leav* a train of disastrous esqperiences. 

The controversies and contentions reflect soom of the social 
trend^tbat have iatpacted on children, and not always in ways that 
were anticipated. The women's movement, seeking liberation for j 
females, has been challenged on such issues as alimony and child / 
8\i^>ort, and faces the probl^ of seeking an equal position in thfe 
face of unequal cArcim^tances . More fathers are asserting their | 
readiness for child custody, and this may be coupled wi'th a posi-^^ 
" tion against providing nonciistodial svqpport. Advocates of chil- 
dren's rights claim an independent stance for children, but offer, 
' few feasible options for care in view of the child's dei>^dent 

status. These are some of the main, issues needing policy attention. 

* Typically, progreun pl^ulners are encouraged to review avail- 

able data as a basis for recomnendations". With regard to cxastody, 
however, the field rests on "landmark decisiorfe" and cited cas^s, 
and is entirely lacking in the most elementary kinds of empirical 
or descriptive datvmi. Since there is no pentral reporting of 
custody awards, and no follo%«^ on emy representative sai^le of 
outcomes of decisions, there is littl^ to go on to evaluate their 
validity. The body of experience and precedents on which judges 
decide represents the "state of the art," without reference to 
o\itcome for' children. 

There have been son« efforts to coxanter problems of sub- 
jectivity and idiosyncrasy in custody decisions. In- 1963^ the 
Family Law Section of the American Bar Association approved a 
• proposed model law that said "custody shall be awarded . - . 
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according to thm best interests of tAe child," but it failed to 
ioggest- stwidards for jleterminatibn or. those* Interests." ^he 
•Michigan Child CuStodf Act of'.WQ^ h6%fever, did suggest.some 
flexible but ne^ingfol eritei^ia. The law ai:?»ports the "best 
interests of the^child"^ and considers the following: 

* ■ . ^ ■ ■ - ■ . ^ 

a) ^e» love, 'affection and othex emotional ties existing 
between the <»i^peting paarW-es and the child; 

V '. ^ b) the cij^acJ^t^ and disposition of coit5)eting parties to 
;9ive,. the child love, affection ejnjiiiguidance and continuation Jof the' 
educa^g and raising of the chilSn its religio|i or creedv if any; 

c)^ the capacity and disposi-tjipn of.^oi^ting parties to 
provide the child with food; clothing, medical care bp^her rem^ial 
care recognized. aiyi permitted vinder the laws of this state in lieu' 
of«iqsdical care, and other materia'l needs;* . f 

' r ■ • • • "' ' ' . ' ■ ' • ) 

**d) the length of time the child has lived in a stable, 
sat^isfactory environment and the 'desirability of maintaining 
continuity; ' «. 

, . . ■ / . , > - , ^ I ; ^ ' 

®^ permanence,' as a^family unit, of the existing or 

proposed cvistodieO. . home ; - J , 

f) *the moral fitness of the^con?>eting parties; 

• ■■ - _•, . ' ' ■ \ ' ji 

- . ' • ^® mental- and physical health of the <Z' 

■ • ■ . .i-. ■ • 

" , ' . ■ ' . ' 

• ; ' h) ^the home, sphool and conniunity- record o 



i) the reAJS6||j|aabie preference of the-'chSa^Jif'.the court . 
deems thfe chijld to be of slafficieiit age to eaqpresk preference; and 




V- 



j ) ?ny other factor considered by the court; to be- relevant 
to e particular;. e*tild custody dispute .^^ - ' • * 



. , " The inclusion o^i^e remge of criteria- coiapels our atteritioi>. 
In i]is>lementation,'pf covO^e, many interpretations . are possible; 
Since ^ctUtural and;, social attitxades figure strongly in influencing • 
decisions, as can ]>e atteste#-J|| cases of judicial awards. In an 
::«^<=le entitled "Child Custdffl^Iowa Com and the Avant Garde,'.- 
the Painter ^ase ±s discus'sed.14 Here tHe "Tbest iritereffts" docti-ine. 
ruled -for i9zand^>arents.t>ver the natural father", on tfie basis of 
psychological testimony regarding the «ontraditiorial life style of 
the father,. (Some years later the cjiild returned, to the father,- 
and the move was notfContested. ) Recent cont^bvei^i^l *dec^sions 




J^ve involved the Tcultxaral- Advant^^ge8'• to a child of father 
/Jbitody, and th« problems arising from mother custody where the 
mother is lesbian. In the latter -situat^n, decisions have gone 
different ways in different states. . . 

• . * • 

• Aside from the 'points of vi^tw of individual judges, ^ere , 
are areas of choice in *^ich decisions depend on interpretation of 
many-faceted material. Among these are what weight to place on 
• "^children's stated preferences, which may be unduly influenced or ^ 
' based on inanature attitudes; and how to evaluate the "mental health 
of a parent, in particular one who Kais received psychiatric serv- 
ices. Externa^l evidence is peeded. Benedek and Benedek cite a 
program one'^^wty of Michigan in which an investigation and 
recbmmendation to -the Court are- made by a "friend of the court 
socialSworker irf^^^ly^ase involving minor children. ■'•^ Inquiry 
is more ^dntensivaiitltl^S contested cases, and psychiatric 3 evalua- 
tions maAbe iMrtfe. ir %jectiong. a'be^aised, the court may order 
the "f^ienh^pf the co^r^^o hold" a full referee hearing, conducted 
by experienc^d.-aJ^£Qj:ifeys in.a l^tUn^ess inhibi^iing than the' 
courthouse, at which partic-ipatiori of €h« e^tfended -'family is - - 
encouraged'. Referee recooimendatiohs andrthp reasoning behind them 
are available to all parties. With regard to this procedure^ which 
is designed to encourage decisions based on evidence, Benedek and 
Benedek call, for more ^.willingness by behaviorea scientists to 
participate in c^s.tody decisions,, to conmit the.ir knowledge of 
child rearing and development *o the^.|crutiny of the court, and to 
put their predictions "on the line. " 

Related to custody issiies, but expressed in a soroewhat 
different way* is the issue of children's rights. In 1966 two 
Milwaukee family judges drew up a "Bill of Rights" for children of 
divorce. The first right states that a - child "should be treated ^ 
as an interested and affected person, and not aS a pawn', possessxon 
or chattel of either or both parents. atlier rights asserted 
include: ^. * , ' • . " 

' the right 'to grow to maturity in that home environment 
whith will best guarantee an. opportunity f or ,the child; 

the right to the day-by-day love, care, discipline and^ -. 
protection of _th€ p2urent; ^ 

the right to know the noncustodian parent and to have the 
benefit of such parent's love ahd guidjnj^e^through 'ade- 
(|piate visitatidns; - ■ - 

the right to th<e same opportxinities f bjr educatioiKthat 
the child would have had if the .family x?nit had no^^^en 
broken;- and V • • ' . ^ . . ' 



thm right to recognition* that children invblv*d> in 
divorce mxm alwax* disadvantaged parties and ^t the 
law mast take affirmative steps to protect theixf welfare. 



One /way tor protect the child's interests is for the couft 
to provide a guardian ad litem ; another is for the child to be 
represented by his or her own attorney. Coughlin speaJcs strongly 
to the special rights of children for protection by the state by 
reason of their dependency, and asks wH^th?r children are hot 
parties to a divorce action with special rights to be considered, 
regardless of the desires of the jpkrents.^Q The 'movement for chil 
dren 4 rights and for children's advocacy was a natural outgrov/th 
of the thrust for civil liberties, and it has taken an antiauthori 
tarian stance. Kohler, for example, asks, "Who protects the child 
from his protectors, who guards against the ' guardians? "^^ She 
points out that divorce often plays out adult interests, and 
states: 

Child-centered divorce laws should be required to insure 
that the welfare of the children of the marriage is 
primary. - - . . When parents were using the child against 
each other, the court would provide a nurturing and loving 
foster home and an adoptive family, tinder continuous 
professional sv^jervision . 

» - - u ■ - » 

.This appears to fie a 3in5>listlc version of reality.* If *' 
indeed the court could perform such magic for the- thousands of chil 
drei) with contesting parents who eacperience divorce each, year, it 
would- have powers as well to reconstruct a happy marriagi. To use 
the Child as a pawn is one tinhappy aspect. of the postdivorce 
relationship, but to assune that natural ties,, not to mention 
financial responsibility, can be easily fulfilled through thfe«., V- 
spcial service system is indeed unreal . Fiirthermdre , the crisis ' 
of- divorce is followed by years in i^ich children! s needs may well 
met. Here is where . outcome data £ure needed, and where the^ 



_ Of "Ifiaat. detrimental alternative" is more-practical , 

tham "best interests." 

■•■ ' ' " 

A further issue calling for policy determination relates tb 
conflicts of legal jurisdiction,, which cause 'enormous hardship when 
state lines are crossed. in ISSff a Uniform Child "Ciostody Jxiris- 
diction Acti was adopted by the Commission on Uniform State Laws, 
and afproved by the American Bar Association, * to curb the practice 
of "child-snatching. "21 Since custody decisions are open to . - ^ 
change, feuding parents seek these 'changes in different jurisdic- 
tions,, and for. a noncustodial parent to take his or her own child 
across state lines i's not kidnapping in the legal sense. Remedy 



is suggested through a "home' statte" criterion, scT^TuEt^uri^drctxbh 
vill return to where the child has resided. 

In addiction to conflicting jurisdictions, welfare considera- 
,'tions may affect custody where there are different levels of support 
available. Kay and Philips, in "Poverty an* the Law of Child 
Custody,* rais^ soxfftM^enchant questions in this regard. 22 one 
, problem is that the pcxir may lack funds for divorce, and thus 
'resort to separation in a first marriage. Children of second 
unions, without benefit of marriage, are thereby disadvantage*'* 
an?l without legal st^jport claims' oi>' unmaafried fathers. A further; 
problem arises when the offer of a free home is ii\ade\ by a noh- 
custodial parent when the other parent -is on welfare. The pqftmunit^,. 
seeking to minimize costs, may try to gain a custody decision agaii 
the custodial parent. There "have been such cases that," on appealy^ 
tended to support the use of public funds to enable a child to 
remain with the parent who had been awarded legal custo^. B«it the 
danger of reconsideration in a time of reduced pu4>lic assistance' 
does persist, and when contesting parents appear, the ^ittractiveness 
of emotional attachment ihay well l>e countered by questions of 
financial solvency. , 

V. FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN OF DIVORCE 

It is a common misconception that divorce is a middle class 
phenomenon/ and consenstxal union and separation are lower class 
modes. In fact, there is a series of studies that attest to an 
inverse relationship between socioeconomic status and marital 
instability and divorce. As far back as the 193as, for exan5>le, 
Schroeder analyzed a sainple of 1163 cases from the con?)l^te divorce 
records of Peoria, Illinois, and found a positive correlation: 
between divorce and "relief cases of .61, and a negative correlation 
of divorce arid average annual income of -.32.24 Qoode fo\ind 
similar results using sample stirvey data that relace to lower 
.dfcciipatibnal groupings. With statistics on 1947 4abor force 
characteristics for Detroit, he calculatefii an "In^x of Proneness 
\ to divorce, by Occupation," based on ^the ratio oj/tiie percentjof i - 

I v divorced husbands in ajay given occhipational grpM5> in the samplf 

the percent of males in that category in Metropolital Detroit. ^ 
Results were as follows i^S 

^ ^ ■ Index of Proneness to Diwrce, by Occupation 

Professional and proprietary - 67 . 7 • ^ - 

Clerical, sales, service . 83.2 • ' 

• Skilled, foremen • ' 74.1 

Semiskilled, operatives " 126.1 

unskilled 179.7 



I 
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.Slallar d>f wre found for tft* oth arr-caa»c m •ocloeconomi c" 



A^^*^^^* °' incc»« and aducation, with variations in the 
r«latl9nships of divorce to socioeopnomic status depending on *the- . 
different weighty given to the conpWits bj different investigators." 
l«,ewwii^«g the class diffe^tial U^x^jMion to divorce rates, 
Ctoode eallV-the relationship a "rough" one, stating it is not 
necessarily direct, but mediates through other social and psycho- 
logical areas. InstabiUty of income, for exaaqple, may be more 
..iyortant than amount of incotoe. ^ smaller gap between earnings 
of husband and wife may make divorce less threatening to the lower 
class groups. Simil«:ly, there are fewer conflicts over property, 
division itU^ income families, t^r^ recently; Ross and Sawhill, 
using data from the Michigan Panel Survey, concluded that, instability 
^f income, rather than level, was a major predictor of marital 
• disruption, with separation rates being at l&ast -twice as high if 

there had been serious unwtployment in the preceding 3 years. They 
•also found that the greater the family assets, the less likelihood 
there was of a separation .26 

The reiteration of the high prevalence of divoftop among .the 
^ poor is made to support the proposition that the lia jority^ of children 
of divorce have basic economic needs. The well publicized divorces 
or celebrities, with extravagant claims for child siq)port, tend tq 
blur this reality. In an attempt to cost out divorce for the 
"average man," the Conmwanity Council of Greater New York carefully'' 
worked oi^t a budget for ^ postdivorce situation for a family -of 'f ouir 
living at a moderate standard, 27 ^he hypothetical family "St husband, 
wife and two young children lived in a modest rent-controlled apart- 
ment> owned no car, and went out to dinner once every 5 weeks. 
Before the divorce, the husband st^pported the family on a net income 
of $9766. After the divbrce, with his move' to «4Ti<m^i sepairate 
quarters and no frills, he needs a net incone of $12,039, or 25% 
more, to maintain and support ttoQ family, without the wife working. 
If she works, child care will have to be provided.' And if he wishes 
.to remarry, he cannot teUce on , a new family without financially 
abandoning the old. 

Relevant data on the actual situations of divorced families 
have been derived from. the Michigan Study of Income Dynamics, to 
which reference has been made. Smith, in an analysis of a subgroup 
of one-parent family heads ^o remained in single-parent status 
over 6 years^v found" that divorced parents had higher family incomes 
-than widowed, separated, and single parents for both 1967 and 1973, 
and were eiaployed more than those in the other groi?>s. The- annual 
mean inc<»iie of the divorcees, however, leaves something "to be 
desired, it was -$7887 in 1^73, in spite of the fact that (iii 1974) 
72% were Moployed ^fult qr part time. 28 Further data from the sanie 
panel study show .that, 47% of divorced female heads receive no alimony 
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or^cTOTJ~»uppbr^~rng6gi»T" ^d that th> wdian am o unt rec a iv e d by 

' thoaa who do la about $1350 a yaar.29 

The antlra lahua^f child aupport neada raaxamlnatlon. 
Reasons for acdcnowladgad noncoB^llanca vary. Including alleged 
. Inability of the father to pay,, the high coat of collecting, possible 
- pro^male biaa.of courta, and women's desira to ba free of obli^ga- 
^i^^lons to the men. High remarriage and, new family coomiitments, with 
a complicated succession of steprelationships, are part of the 
reason that support paymen-ta break do«m and. fathers give priority 
to current responsibilities. Public ^licy has been activated in 
search for putative fathers"and support for children on welfare, 
but nonwelfare mothers have many of the same needs without the 
cushion of public support. The Congressional Report of the Sub- - 
consaittee on Fiscal Policy has stated the issue well: 

/' . . ■ ' * ■ - • • 

Tn order to deal with the child sv^>port problem. Congress 
must' learn more about its dimensions and soturces and 
must explore all policy alternatives. Until effective 
child «\J5>port measures are enacted amd enforced, the 
bxirden of supporting children in the rising pumber of 
fatherless families" will continue to fall .disprop^rtion- 
: ately on mothers raising children alone and., on taxpayers 
financing income maintenance programs.-*" ♦ . 

The problem, however, is more basifc than one of collection 
of child su£^rt, or pxinitive action' for delirj^uent fathers." In 
Great Britain, a major systenatic study of^-'f^ale-headed Households 
concluded ^hat the primary needs of ^such (families &xe econo^c. 
Discxissing problems of assessment of maineanance v^ere partners 
are divorced, the Finer Committee Report -sxiccinctly states that 
in no court ha« the law "foxind the method of extracting more than 
a pint from a pint pot. "^^ " ^y^^ nmittee proposes a new non- 
contributory sckiial security hifUjsfit for one-parent families, a 
"Guaranteed Maintenance Allowance" (GMA) . All one-parent families 
with either a mother or father as head and day-to-day child 
responsibilities should be erititled to such benefits, which would 
be made for 3-month periods Vi€hout regard to income. ins^>far as 
the child portion is corfcemed, ajid with differential payments 
according . to formiila. for the adult portion. Payment would cease 
on" marriage or cohabitation. The present situation -with regard 
to income maintenance in the United States, and the rack of enthusi- 
asm for children's allowances, make it doxabtful that stflSh' payments 
as GMA would be. .politically acceptable. The proposal, however, 
calls attention' to the problems ' o< providing ^support for children 
of divorce., -who' do H^f ^er deprivation .when their parents ' wage 
base miist* do double duty. • ' - 
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Given the economic pressures on families where divorce has 
occurred, it is logical to assune that divorced women with children 
will be forced to enter the labor force, if they are not already 
working. This raises the need for child care services, including 
both day care and after-school oare, to free the mother. Among . 
other klnd^ .of facility and service needed are hotising and home- 
makers. . • . 

The* United States lags behind most other Wfestern and Eastern 
European countries, in its acceptance of social responsibility for 
child care, to enable women to work and families to fianction. Of 
about- 21 million children under the age of 6 in this country, over 
6 million are children of working mothers. Estimates in 1974 were 
that about 1.3 milliojn children were in licensed full-day day care 
centers,. Head Start, or family ^ay care,, and about. 1.7 million were 
in informal out-of-home care> according to Kamnerman^ TjOcing 
account of. the nuajbers of children in part-time care, Kaxinerman 
estfiraates that there is need for ■ 2 . 7 million 3* million 
-additional day care places to meet the needs of 'working ^Dt her ^ 
with children under and others wit^h handicapped^iU UaLju^wmntaged 
children. Whether day care expands or contracts will affect the 
divorced parent with young children. For a father, day care may 
make cvistody possible; for a mother, it may be an alternative to 
welfare. 

Other services are particularly needed by the single parent 
who copes alone with child-rearing problems. Homemaker services 
could in many cases prevent entry of children into foster care 
when .the single parent is ill or incapacitated. Stringer, for 
example, reports on homemaker services that enabled a divorced 
mother with young children to complete vocational training and 
becooie self-supporting. 34 And the Children's Aid Society of 
Vancouver reports on "Mothers' Help Projects" in which heavy-duty 
cleaners and handymen were made available to single mothers. 

Housing is often, a need as newljptlivorced parents seek to 
economize and live in smaller quarters. "Going home to mother" 
("sxibfamily") is not a popular solution. The national, rise in 
fenale-^headed households cannot be attributed to a decline in 
husband-wife households, but rather to a decline in the percent of ' 
subfamilies in the total: Lerman states that, among women living 
with fehei'r own children under 18 but not with a husband, the share 
heading subfamilies- fell from 33%- in 19^0 to 13% in 1972, with a 
correafp6nding r±s0in the share heading families frcfe 67 to 87%. 
This propensity to fonq and jnaintain separate liouseholds is true 
not only for divorced parents, but for^Troung adults and the aged. ' 
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howevar, craataa addad problaaa for tha nonafXluant aingia parant 

Savaral countrlaa hava axparimantad with apacial faciliti 
for auch families, of tan aa a tranaitional phaaa for retraining 
and developing independent living. Xn Canada, for exaB5)le, with 
the aaaiatance of a grant fron the Provincial Government, the 
Vancouver YWCa adminiatera cooperative homea for aingle mothera, 
in whiph mothera and children ahare houaing and live economically 
and coamiunally. It is useful to obaerve thase experimenta, but 
they are hard to replicate Jkere, aince they are ofte?i tied into a 
coordinated social welfare system. In the United States such 
projects are hard to come by in part becauae of the fragmented 
nature of services. Public housing projects have their fill of 
single-parent welfSre^^amilies, but. these settings often have a 
residual and end-of-the-road aspect, rather than that of social 
experimentation . 



• One exaii?>le of an attempt to integrat^s^joualng witfr social 
services for the single-parent family, includingtRe divorced, is 
the Maud Booth Family Center in California, of paurticular interest 
because- of its .volxmtary auspices and its assun^tion of a transi- 
tional setting to aid in independent living. Opened in 1970, the 
center is a pioneering program by the Voltanteers of America, 
designed to help one-parent families by providing them with low- 
cost housing, child day care, specialized counseling, and vocational 
guidance. It "operates within a 477-unit apartment ccnplex, and 
selects about 150 single-parent families to make up about one-third 
of all residents. Day care is provided for children from 2 to 12 
in parents' working or training hours, counseling is available, 
vocational guidance is stressed, and the entire thrust is for self- 
support and self -under standing. According to the director, housing 
and child care are basiqi but casework counseling is the key serv- 
ice that enables prograj^ coordination and identifies needs for 
intensive intervention*^^ Since staff is limited, referrals are 
often xased. The director 'aiso expr^ssi?s the need to measure the. 
effectiveness of the program, and regrets the lack of rawe arc h ;, 
funds. 36 • 

Special setvice programs for single parents, including 
divorced, have been tried in nonresidential settings^ The Single 
Parent Family Project of the Conrouriity Service Society in New York^ 
City, for example, seeks to. gather information about single-parent 
needs and to develop pilot service projects. A simmier camp ejqpe- 
rience for- single mothers and their childreii was provided. Most of 

"the .children of divorce live in families that heed supplementary, 
services at least during a tranisitional period. The extent to 

'vhLch these services should be offered selectively to single-parent 
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tuMilimm* or b« part of a univr— l aorvlca avt— ^ i « ^i^r ' 1 
F«ri»ap« «IM answer lias in tha axtant to %«hich dlvorcad famlllaa 
ara accaptad. -If aceaaa la limltad, than apaelal piograma may'ba 
naadad. ■ . 

VII. CQ^JNSELING AND THERAPEUTIC SERVICES 

Any cbnputar saarch of tha litaratura in" child walfara or - 
child davalopoiant basad on tha )cay word '*divorca'* will produca 
numaroua rafarancaa to tha amotional and psychological infract of 
parantal aaparation on childran. To offaat thiiL, scdw aicparts aaak 
to lagitimata divor^ra- by raminding paranta of tha af facta on chil- 
dran of unhappy intact hooMa. Mya, for axaiii>la, said that, to aak 
about tha affacta of divorca on childran ia to aak tha wrong quas- 
tioni instaad ona should coo^ara Malfunctioning marriagas with and 
%fithout divorca. Ha reportad laas daviant bahavior in childran of 
divorca or aaparation than in thoaa living in intact hcoiaa that 
wara in chronic conflict. 37 oth*r spacialists baliava thara is 
insufficiant usa of profassional halp in divorca, partly bacausa 
sociaty has come to viaw it as achiavabla with ralatlva actional 
aasa ainca it. is so fraquant.^® 

Some of tha araas for traditional clinicaS. concam in working 
with childran of divorca are sisggestad by Gardnar, who says that 
childran's reactions may be denial, depression and regression, and 
that therapists must halp children to expraaa angry fealings. 
Although children may ffeel guilty or idealize tha absent parent, 
on the whole he believes, "most children whose parents divorce 
are not in need of therapy. . . . Those %*ho do require therapy 
. . generally had problems before, and the divorce has. served 
merely as a precipitatory event. "^^ A different path toward 
normalizing the divorce situation is the suggaation that pedia- 
tricians have a special role in counseling mothers and calling 
attention to the ia^sact on children. Although not negating the need 
for concern, placing the responsibility on the pediatrician rather 
than the psychiatrist tends to be a universal, low-key approach. ^0 

Another approach to the iaipact of divorce on children has 
been to study it in a dem|praphic rather than clinical context. 
Thus, in analyzing sociaXproblems siach as delinquency, the 
investigator uses divorce as an Independent variable to explain 
behavior. McDermott, for exaatple, examined intake records from 
1961-64 of 1487 children up to age 14 at the University of Michigem 
Children's Psychiatric Hospital ,* and found 116 children of divorce, 
fewer than 10%. These children eaCpressed feelix>gs of belAg small, 
. %«eak and powerless, and they tended to show more delinquent, acting- 
out behavior, depression and poorer school achievement than would be 
expected. Since this research is based on childreh seen In a 
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psychiatric clinic > it cimo t hm g*nT«l i—d to All childr«n of 
divorced p*r«ntX; Nbn«h«n studied , tlM r«r«t ron»hTp-b«tw«*n mpmc x £ i« 
types of broken hooMS «nd delinquency rates, by rsce and sex. Al- 
' though he found a high delinquency rate for children from all types 
of broken hones, when he looked 4it these separately by categories, 
children of divorce had low d%llnquefkry rates. Of 44,448 cases of 
iuvsnile delinquents, 22% of the white youngsters and 49% of the 
blacks came from broken hosMS/ but only -6% of the whites and 2% of. 
thy ^blacks had divorced parents.** 

In an attempt to e^cplore the ia^act of the fatherless home 
on boys, Herxog and Sudxa reviei«ed 400 studies, and considered 60 
in some <i«tail.*^ fhe relevance of this material for the present , 
paper is limited,' since divorce as a reason for father absence was 
not isolated from all other reasons, and the definitions of variables 
%*ere not uniform from one analysed study to the next. The- review, 
however, is a useful compendium on an aspect of child development 
research, and it produced one inqportant insight with 'regard to 
divorce. The authors divided the "reasons for absence" of fathers 
into these groups: those that are "socially sanctioned or even 
honored," and. those that "carry, or are assumed to carry, some 
degree of social disapproval." The former includes military service 
and business obligations. Death is not stigmatised.. The authors 
then state,. "Among the socially disapproved or deplored reasons 
for father absence are divorce, separation, desertion, nonmarriafe, 
incarceration or institutionalization."** Thus, from the studies 
reviewed, Herzog and Sudia reported in 1970 that divorce is 
conceptualize<i in a category that includes jail, desertion ar» 
out-of-wedlock status. This reflected attitudes at that time, and 
these may have changed in recent years, and would vary by locality, 
class and religion. There is also a largely unexplored area on 
attitudes to children of divorce «mere the father is the custodial 

parent. , 

* 1- - * ' 

Just as national datia on legal asp^ts of divorce are too 
meager to be useful in developing cxistody trends, the psychological 
material available is weak, reporting only fragmentary data on the 
life experiences of children of divorce. In the past there have 
been few studies based on a jionpathological sainple, and research 
has not been appropriately followed up. At present one major 
project is systematically studying a normal grot5> of children whose 
parents were divorced, and undertaking a follo*n5>. This important 
work of Mallerstein and Kelly, the "Children of Divorce Project," 
is exploring the effects of parental divorce onia sample of ^131 
children of !60 families in Marin County, California. ^5 ^ crucial 
aspect of the investigation is that it is age-related, and incorpo- 
rates phase-specific study of children at four developmental peri- 
ods: preschool, early latency, late latency, and adolescence. Sub- 
jects were referred clients 'awi volunteers from persons who filed 
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for divo rc« in Marin Count y. Thmy wr# otUvd m 6-%»— k ooun— ling 
|>«i;iod and invic«d CO r«Twrn for followup «nd po«tcoun»«lin9 «f t.r 
X2 to 18 nontha. Pr«li«in*ry findings, raportad in a aariaa of 
profaaaional papara. show intanaity and duration of childran»« 
raaponaaa, and thair laval of paychological functioning initially 
and at tha tlaa of tha followup. Diffarant capacitlaa to intagrata 
tjia divorca axparianca ara raportad for diffarant aga groups, and 
thaaa ralata to davalopaMntal naada and parsonality atructuraa. 
Bacaufa tha aasimilation of divorca changas ia a procaaa that may 
axtand ovar savaral yaars, tha invaatigatora plan a 4-yaar folloro 
*a *»all. , Tha findinga of this study will hava lfl«>licationa for both 
cuatody arrangananta and divorca-ralatad traata^nt. ^ 



Tha psychological approach to child cuatody in Bayond ttha 
Baat Intarasf of tha, Chlld^ 6 i, ralatad to tha uniqua coofionairEir 
of tha divorca situation. Goldstain, Fraud and Solnit,. in that 
widaly raad book, suggast tha "laast datrimantal altamativa" as 
a critarion for placamant, and' strass tha iaportanca of tha "psycho- 
logical paranf as tha appropriata child caring parson. Citing 
childran's sansa of tha paasaga of tina as far longar than adults', 
and childran's riaad for cartainty, tha authors racosnand fast 
dacisions, final and •unconditional cuatody, and a singla cuatodial 
parent with authority to datarmina visitation, if any. Thay statat - 

Children have difficxilty in relating positively to, 
profiting from, and maintaining the contact with two 
^ psychological parents who ara not in poaitiva contact 
%ifith each other. Loyalty conflicts are ccfBBon and 
normal under such conditions and may have deyastating^ 
consequences by destroying the child's positive 
'^«i*tionahips to both parents. A "visiting" or 
"visited" parent has little chance to serve as a true 
object of love, ,trust amd identification, since this 
role is based on hi^ being available on an \ininter- 
rupted day-to-day basis. 

Once it is determined who i«.ll be the cxistodial parent,* 
it is that parent, not the court, %<ho must decide under 
what conditions he or she wishes to raise the child. Thusr 
the noncxistodiai parent should have no legally enforceable 
right to visit the child, and the custodial parent should 
have the right to decide whether it is- desirable for the 
child to have six:h visits. - 



♦This determination may be made either by a^reooent 
between the divorcing parents or by the court in the 
event each claims custody. ^7 
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How r««li«tic Is th« position of ft*yond ths B*«t Inf r»«t« 

of thm cnxid ? — CSir^TSi formulation of '*piyeholoi9ic«X tiaranc" hm 

appliod directly to tftm co«pl«x social problsm of divorce? Thers 
is clinical svidsncs that sssns not to sqpport this principls, 
and reports high psrsistancs of longing, missing, seeking and 
fantasying on the part of children with regard to a nonvisiting 
parent. In a critical reviev of Beyond the Best Interests 
Kadushin, *nriting from s child welfare perspective, notes that 
the authors ignore social. «ork e)q>erience, administration and 
practlcei disregard the le^fi^t conflict between two of the proposed 
guidelines, "continuity" and "biing Wanted- j recognize only one 
set of rights— the child's — in an alrena of many actors; do not 
offer any .operational criteria to measure the central concept of 
"psychologicflul parenting"; do not give appropriate recognition 
to adolescent jproblens; and ignore the effects that weakening 
parental rights will have on parental responsibilities. ^8 

contrary to the proposal to identify a single "psychological 
parent," workers in the field have suggested "aggressive" or 
"assertive" casework to bring services to the attention of the 
noncustodial parent. Kushner maintains that in divorce situations 
the absent parent, usually the father, has been neglected by 
social workers, and affirms the father's right to be involved 
with his children. She feels that it is necessary to obtain 
consent of the custodial parent to this involvement, but suggests 
that the %<orker initiate contact, rather than the mother or father. 
She sees contact with the noncustodial parent as a of m^n- 

taining a reality level for the child and helping ^^Brengthen 
the role of the absent father.*^ Leader goes evenWKher and 
suggests including the divorced or separated father ah family 
therapy situations. Such involvement, he maintains, could help 
participants examine how old wounds affect existing roles and ties, 
and to %*ork through the ambivalent feelings with regard to con- 
tinuing interaction between chiXdi"en and fathers. 

&n effort to set the> therapeutic issues related to divorce 
wit^irB «-s<«:iAl context is suggested by Tooley. She reports cases 
in whic*» yo\mg sons, .following divorce, manifest antisocial' 
behavior, and suggests th^t what has been labeled delinquent may 
be the response of children to the threats they perceive from the 
outside %#orld. Therapists dealing with mothers' and children 
esqperiencing divorce should recognize the reality of the new 
situation, and enable mothers to assume new roles, including coping 
with children's reactions. Rather than quickly moving to diagnoses 
of child pathology, she states: * 

We \irge consideration of the problems of a woman raising' 
her children alone. Both mother and children convey a 
lonely conviction that the larger society does not value 
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'. — T'h<iPi mnd not prof ct tjtiaiii. Tn thlt "rowitm 

^ MtriarchAl aubcultur*, this conviction miqht 

constitute m aourc* of -^mp ftocl*! All«n«tlon that 
cuts Across •conosUc snd rsclsl linos, snd prodscss 
th« pstrisrchsl problsais of ICln9 Oodlpus by ssvsrsl 
sdllonls.^^ 

• 

Anothsr Approach to thsrspsutic intsrvsntlon in divorcs is 
tho rout«*6f court-rolatsd counssllng. This is not nsM — thsrs srs 
msBsrous sx«flf>lss of ssrvlcss rslstsd to judicial procoodings. 
Zn 19*^8, for sxssipl*, tMo innovativs projects with special con- 
^rns for childran of dlvorcs wors Inltiatad, ons on ths Cast 
Coast and ona on ths W¥st Coast. In Maina, ths State DapartsMnt 
of Health and w«lf«re and the«S\iperi6r Court undertook a year-lonq 
project in ona co*«nty to provide casework services to familiear in 
divorce actions where children t#sre involved. The U.S. Children's 
Bureau approvad use of federal grant -in-a id funds for the pybject. 
Not only %fare services related to the dl~9bre<^ction, such 4s 
custody and visitation, but the help offered %#ant to all aspects 
of faaiily life, to enable better planning for children. Because 
Jfeferrala ware aade for the entire population of divorced iWrents 
with children, services reached all levels of need. The California 
project tised voluntary, rathsr than public, agencies, but also had 
a broad approach to needs of fanilias and children. In that case 
the San Bemadino County Council of Coanunity Services designed 
and sponsored a Divorce Project, in which the nasws .of divorcing 
I>arents were made available to the Family Servi^ce Agency through 
cooperation with the County Bar Association and the Sv^rior Court - 
These parents were then offered counseling services. Sxipport was 
made available through the State Department of Social Welfare, 
e*»9»ented by local funds. Both projects report positive results 
in terms of helping plan for children.. 

The rising divorce rate and the acooaqpanying concerns have' 
led some coanunities in *the direction of compulsory use of concil- 
iation — a movement that has had very lisd. ted success and in some 
^9es has already been abMdoned. A more appropriate use of court- 
related facilities occurs %<here the con^ulsory elesMnt is absent, ^ 
and help is not contingent on reconciliation. One six:h effort, a 
"postdivorce clinic," was reported b^Sheffner and Suarez as 
operating in Los Angeles. 54 xhis involves' the staff of the legal 
paychiatry section of the.UCIA Departswnt of Psychiatry, and the 
dOBMstic relations branch of the Los Angeles County Supresie Court. 
Behavioral scientists act as juivisers to the court and conduct' a 
clinic for postdivorce hijlp. Because they can enter cases after the 
legal separation, they oft«H deal' with problems of remarriage and 
stepchild relationships. The authors state, "Although we attempt 
to focus treatment on the totality of the sitiiation^ our basic 
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r«l«t«d MrvlMS Mr« a aoMlc of int«ry«ntion p«tt«m«, wit)) SO 
ftatM providing • coMplioatod n«twork of lo9«l ohannols for both 
divorco «nd custody proooduros. 

VZZZ. PEER GROUP SUPPORTS * / ' 

S«lf-hoIp and poor gxcMip support* oro iaportant rooponooo to 
htsMn probloM.' In tho uuninity^ apch organisationa typically qxmm 
tvom aharod othnie* racial, raligioua or national traditions. Zn 
addition, such grbupo b«c«aw important rosoureos for parsons sharintT 
problaas and afflictlooOr such aa parants of handiciippad ohildran. 
Thm civil rights ■uwaiit had far-raaching ooosaquancas in propntlng 
grass-roots organisation, aa did tha oo ns usw r aovsannt and tha 
datfand for ''aMxianaii faaalhla participation** in uu — un ity action. > 
Divorcad paraoAs with childran quickly raspondad in 1957 to an 
advartiaaiMnt in tha Haw York Ti^as for a gatharing of othars lika 
thaasalvas, and a naw organisation, Paranta Without Partnara, was 
bom. Tha growth has baan phaooaanal, with asaibarship in tha UnitOd 
Statas and Canada raportad to ba 127,000 singla paranta in 850 
chaptarsi intaamational af f iliationai and a Monthly aagasina, Tha 
Singla Parant .^ Childr«n*s groupa, ta«n-aga groupa, and social, 
aducational and racraational functiona ara all part of tha activltlaa. 
According, to thair publication, Parants Without Partnara is not a 
dating or parrlaga buraau. It waa astabllshad and organisad "to* 
davalop and provlda a broad, coaiprahansiva progrsM for tha anlight- 
amant and guidanca of parants %ri)o do not hava partnar;^^ and thair 
childran, on tha facial problaaui thay- ancountar, and for assistanca 
on tha various raadjustaants Involvad."^^ 

Although PWP lad tha way, othar groups hava f ollowad , and 
raprasant a ranga\pf political and social Idaologlaa. On tha Wast 
Coast, two oollagS^ducatad wo— in bagan Moaaa, an organisation for 
singla aothars, which now raporta about 50 groups across tha country 
and pUbllahas a BonthSy aagazlna irlth a 15,0O0 printing. Thay saa 
thair organization as^. . . a placa to ahara tha golnga-on In our 
llv«s«our faallngs/problaM/solutlons/altiamatlvas/our practical 
Idaas, llvlnq arrangaaants , concams about our kids, aan, job, our 
fwturas and 8br hopaa." A mora faalnlst oriantation Is apparant 
than In PWP. In a nawiq>apar Intarvlaw a HosMa spokasaan aald, 
ra not at all Ilka PWP. ■ Thair obaass ion Is^tihathar you kiss 



on tha first data or not."^ 



of tha paar group associations can ba dlstlngulshad by 
» oriantation I Rany grovqps ralata spaclflcally to aith'ar aan 
^ iViMan. and glva si^iport in tha dlyorca crisis. Avong thasa ara 
WoMan . in Transition (Phlladalphla) , which^ff ars 4 wa ak st^port 
and discussion g^ro u ps to balp participants through tha transitional 
parlodi Woawn Pro Sa (Mllwankaa) , which halpa thosa ^^urthar along 

I 
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±n the divorce proc^ss^ the Woinen'A^TOrce 

the Women's Legal Center (SanvB^^mciscbr. Ppr^^t^^ 

are ^e Americem' Divorce Association- 'for* Men (C3ii<^ 
• Rights for Fathers (California); Fathers United' f by Equal Jusrtice 

(Massachusetts).; Fathers United for Equal Rights (sJitiinore) ; arid 

United States Divorce Reforxd* (Pennsylvamia) The nai«e of the group . 

is -often indicative ^of^it^st^Ulce/ said several nazn$ changes have 
^ occurred. Th^ Asspo±2[€ion of One-Parent Families CLondon) , for 
-^ exan^le?^ W3S the Nations^. Council for the Unmarried ""Mother suid Her 
•. Child until it opened its doors to divorced^ and sepairated men and 

women in 19.73. ^ ' . ^ 

What do the peer groups^ do* for children of divbrce? Mow^ 
do they relate to the traditioneQ soeial services? ^One aspect of 
their fxinctioning is an advocacy, self-interest position..' In the 
ca-3e of some of the men's grovtps, for exas^le, there are movements 
concerned with alimony reductions, legal issues and custody rights. 
Some of the women's groups eure transitional and relate only to the 
divorce ^cti on. PWP reports its average length of membership as 2 
years. Many self-help groups, however, report they are centers of 
sopial , educational amd psychologicaO. support for the^ disrupted 
family, including the children. They provide an 'informal sx^j>ort 
system, which has not been systematically evaluated j^^^;;^^ 

IX 1 STEPCHILDREN OF DIVORCE' ' . 

• The one-parent family has been described ^as a family in 

transition, presu ma bly until ranarriage^ But r^ooarriage doesn't 
produce' two-parent families £br the .children. Instead, it produces 
* stepchildren, possibly ^il both sides, amd a whole new: 6onrplex,set 
pf kin relationships' with which children must cope . This is 
essCTtially ctn iinchar ted field in terms of knowledge" of steprela-- 
tioiishijps, needs of stepchildren, stepparents and stepsiblings^ 

• Much prejudice is evidenced in the earlier writings on 
steprelationshi^s. Ip^i^SS Podolsky sounded a dour note when he 
said, "The stepmother's lot is not a Thappy Qne."^° He went* on to 
say that when, the child feels he is being crowded out of the affec- 
tion- of th^^'SeaioareDt by the stepparent, it makes little difference 
how good Bhe . is; «e will txu!fi against her. It was in part to ' 
covipteract the "w4^ea stepmother" ideology of the Cinderella story 
-tl:*t Simon, wrote- "Stepchild in the Family. ''^^ 

There have be^n few systematic studies of stepchildren, ^ and 
mxnimal discussion in the clinical -literature. In her extensive 
study, of over 20Q0 remarriages, Bemeord cons;idered the attitudes pf 
^teppaa^nts to their spoiises' children cuid.foxmd that very young 
and quite grown childrfen tend to assimilate the new parent more 
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ily than do t^ie ado^jeBcentsr. . Past and p^n report c^dnical 
ations oh uncertadLn roles for *stepchildreir, and problems when 
they act as* go-b5i^i«ens with parea^s If there^is little contact 

\ w±th the noncust^i^aa paurent aft^Bfr'^marriage, accor ding t o 
Bitterman, feelings of abandoziinejB||pi^ bp increased^ ■ ' 

- Movement away from th^ f ocxis on indp^vidpaJ. pathology and 
. interpejrsonal conflict^ toward' looking at; structural changes in 
famli.y sitxiations and workitfg wi£h these, is suggested by Levine. 
She paroposes viewing divorce as a group rather than an individual 
phenomenon, avoiding a ••tragic" statfice and seeking to strengthen 
adaptive behavior. Several terms are jsuggested to describe the 
new institutional f orm au>d avoid . the stigma of the "step*" designa- - 
> t£oni e.g., "multimarriage," ••blended^" "reconstituted,'* "sequential* 
or " combination'* family <r When structural changes are specified, 
there is a framework for helping the family' and identifying emotional 
reactions to those chamges, rather than probing pathology and con- 
flict. A further need is to influence cdnmnmity attitudes to 
accept the new form^of famdly^ 

* ♦ 

'in disctissing social work impl ica tion s of new trends in 
family life, Brieland puts great stress on the needs. of the recon- 
stituted family. Using demographic trends, he points to the high 
level of remarriage, auid. suggests that a useful function for the 
£ield of piarriage counseling is to prepare persons' for the second 
marriage, including the roles of new paurenthood atnd new multi-. 
marriage situations* This would represent a constructive atnd . 
preventive service, whereas the focus on first marriage atfid cca5>ul- 
sory reconciliation has had limited success and may be counter to 
obvious social trends . ' - 

*A different approach is to view remarriage as a special case 
^ of a broaider kinship "grouping. For exan5>le, Claven and Vatter write 
about the concept of the affiliated kin struct uj^^here "voluntaory 
commitment to responsibility one, amother witha^i the unit is the* 

single basic criterion •'•^^ . Sussmari amd Burchinal matv^itain that ^t 
is a myth that the iirbam family is independent of the Itija-^etwork, - 
speaking instead of "emergent xirban f amilism" or the "modified 
extMided family" in the it^derj^rommiinity.^^ 




Instead of c^ceptualizing the multimarriage ^family as ^M^^^ 
p^Bfbrogical versioft of the jiuclear family, with attendamt probJ^^^""* 
it caxi be treated ats one category of the affiliated kin structu]§^S3^> 
with perceptible roles, responsibilities amd affectional ties. 
Mead has asked whether there shouldn't be new words to describe 
these new kinships. Children need words, for example, to refer 
to "the former wife of my mother's husband," or "the children .of 
my father's wife." Many primitive people do better than we do in 
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describing tJiese relationships. For children of divorce iind ' 
remarriage, this approach should strengthen, rather than attenuate, 
• , a sense of family si;5iport. 

X. IDENTIFIED NEEDS AND STRATEGIES • ' 

- A broaid perspective has-been given to the needs of children 
of diyojfce, since the problems are in^rrelated and there aire 
multxple opportunities for intervention. Data are essential to 
sound policy and planning, and a review of divorce' statistics * 
reveals l-*ttle information abdiit the children experiencing' divorce. 
.Only two statistics are known: total nxinber of childrei^, and nxmiber 
per family. Three or four additionaa items wotild give a better 
data, base for xinderstanding and planning. These are: the ages of 
the children; their; se?; the custody disposition; and whether they 
are biological cdtiildren or adopted children <5f the parties in the 
divorce. It is recoranended that the possibility -of obtaining such 
data for children in the Divorce Registration Area Jbe e35>lored 
through channels with the National Center for Health Statistics. 

■ . . ; ^ ^- . . ■ 

Custody procedures and decisions* are central to the divorce 
crisis, and the nurturing fxancfcion of the family cannot be effective 
in an atm^spher^ of parentaa 'conflict. The judicial criteria for 
custody, barring extreme findings of "unfitness," have moved from 
P^^i-a. potestas to "tender years" to "best interests of the child," 
and now are approaching the "least detrimeliital alternative." The 
recent interest in the "psy etiological peLreht" has had substantial 
influence in court proceeding^. The literature deals with psychiat-- 
ric theories and case decisions, but there eure no en?)irical data or 
operationalized criteria for- decision making,^ and no outcome dkta 
to test the efficacy of the decisions themselves. Treatment persons 
are utilised in the* covmse ling of clients, but with few exceptions 
behavioral scientists cire not_ involved in studying the process and 
outcome, of custody decisions and their aftermath. Yet these siffect 
a million additional children, each year, and have potentially 
harmful effects on the familial ecological system. 

y It would be helpfiil to initiate a series of custody-related 
studies to provide en5>irical data' for programmatic recommendations 
to the legal system and its 'counseling ccnaponents. Among the 
critical areas to explore are; , . ^ 

* • • * 

a) A review of decisions in contested custody cases, to 
seek criteria suitable for systematic and operational vise. 

b) A study of father' child-rearing and coping patterns in 
motherless homes, and the impact on children. These data atr^ 
needed in view of the trend toward increasing numbers of father- 
custody decisions. • . * ... 
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c) A Study of outcome data for children reared ih gay and 
lesbian^ settings, in view of the contested cxastody cases now before 
the courts; 

. . ■ • y*. • 

d) An empirical sttJKiy to -test the "psychal<>gical paurent" 
theory^ and^ the concept of s^it^le custody with all rights going to r 
the custodial paurent. Does this work out in actual sitiaations, and 
what is the impact on the child of unilateral and nonreversible 
decisions? ' _^ ^ 

The phenomenon of» divorce .occxirs at all socioeconomxQ levels, 
although the. financial hardship falls most heavily on the working 
poor and the. lower middle class. ^ No matter how harsh the penalty 
or strict the enforcement, a ' single moderate income cannot stretch 
to support two households,, i^s^cavising problems for the children 
in loss of level of living vasrvedLl as loss of the presence of both 
parents. Ways must, be found to bolster the economic position of 
^bottf parties to the divorce and "thereby avoid totaf dependence 
and recourse ^o public assistance! The Congressional Sxibccmmittee 
on Fiscal Policy has called for increased study by Congress of the 
dimensions of the child-support problem, and eacplorations. of policy 
2atematives.'71 It would be helpful to initiate a study that would 
deal with specific proposals for in^jroviiig capacity to pay si:^port, 
as well as providing incentives to do so. ' . 

The.tsuc structure, in partic\ilar, needs review. The fact 
that alimony is tax deductible, but. not child support, should be 
analyzed in terms of its effect on payments.? Where support payments 
are hot ittbre than one-half of total support , there is no dependency 
deduction for the noncustodial parent . There are precedents for use 
of the tax system to ^recognize particular hardship cases or special 
situations. ^ Tax deductions are allowable for a range of business 
expenses €uid for large medical expenses. Double allowances in the 
case of handicaps are allowable. ^Up to a generoxis fauaily income 
limit, chiid care deductions fpr the working mother are allowable. 
It is recommended that^a feasibility '^^txady be made of the impact 
of tax allowcinces for child support, for families with a total 
income upper limit conpaxable to that for which child care deductions 
for working mothers are allowed. Such relief iould result in either 
double exemption or nontaixable income, and could be allowed upon 

' proof by the ta^ayer that support payments had been made. There 
are limitations to a proposal for tape relief: it does not help the 
poor who pay no taxes, and it does imply a social reward^for 

- divorcing parents. The latter factor is not likelyv to be signi^cant 
in decision making, and for the working poor with reported income, 
con^nsation could be haiidled under a negative tax concept. The 
proposal, if technically *practical,^ would recognize dual families 
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as an economic burden, and give some financial incentiive. for 
► fulfillment: of support obligations. 

A more direct means of bolstering income, such as a universal 
system of children's allo%irances, would be a preferred social welfare 
policy. Children's allowamces would have the advantage of recog- 
nizing the need for child sx^>port regardless of parental status, by - 
including poor children of large intact families, children ofi single 

: unmarried parents, and children of widows and widowers who had not 
been in covered employment, as well as children of divorced parents. 
Studied have shown tHe intact such a program woxild have* on reducing 
the nuizdt>ezf of children who fall in the "poverty^ range. The Finer 
proposal for a Guaranteed Maintenamce Allowance for single parents , 
if applied in the- United States, would reach fewer children than 
the universal Children's Allowance system, but would represent a 
program of ^ direct relief to the group in neiid. If neither proposal 
-appears tcp be politically feasible at present, in view of the 
econcmiy and pressures to reduce, rather than liberalize, income 
maintenance, social security, pension and welfare benefits, then 
recourse to the tax system for relief might be the most promising 

.%*ay to* give incentives for maintaining support, payments. It is a 
move that, to use the Finer emeQogy, might squeeze a few more 

'oxmces from the "pint pot." 

The ^ need for supplementary services to a^llow single-parent 
families to function independently ' is apparent, but within that 
overall category, children of divorce tend to be less disadvantaged 
economical lii> than do those from other groups, and it is har4 to 
justify special services for them that would not also be available 
to children of fjamilies wKere the only parent is widowed, separated 
or never married. Furthermore, the divorce status tends to be 
transitional, and there are substantial changes in maratal status 
in the 2 or 3 subsequent years. Instead of earmarked services for 
divorced families, dt is recommended that progifams to ^expamd services 
to single parents be strengthened* These include day 'care, home- 
maker services, and housing. Existing projects such as the Maud 
Booth Center, which links housing, ciiild care, vocational training 
andxrounseling, should be evaluated and/ if they aure effectively 
mo^Jftig^ single-parent families to independent f lanctioning, expanded. 
Children of divorce will benefit through such demonstration 
-projects, together with ciiildren of other single-parent families. 
With regard to the broader issue of %Ae^her. amy services should be 
offered selectively to single*parent families, or all services 
should "be part of a xiniversal system, there is lio absolute answer. 
One criterion may be the ea^nt to v^idh divorced families are 
socially accepted. If they are treated as a deviant grpi:?>, special 
programs may be needed to allow, them access. ' If access is open and 
services available to all as needed, it would seem that the dangers 



of labeling and stiereotyping children of divorce are miniBLxzed, 
and f that, entiry into the mainstreaafof service programs is the. 
more desirable route. 

' Clinical da^ on children of divorce have been unduly 
Herlved. from children seen in psychla^trlc set^tings because of 
severe problems • The Hallers^eln and. Ketlly research, which has 
been reported, is innovative in that it is based on a normal, 
if self- referred, sampled The age-related findings can be analyzed 
against normative developmental data. Ho%#ever, the sample is 
small, white and middle-claiss, and the findings may therefore not 
be generalizable to children of other groins. It is reconmended 
that this study, vfhich views children in dCepth and with followi%> 
interviews, be replicated in other sett^ings. There is need to 
know how typical axG the reactions to divorce, and how %rell and 
with what stiqpports ^e dl\;Drce crises can be coped with axid 
integrated* * 

Court-related cotmseling has been refezrred to as a mosaic 
of varied pat.tems, and this is a function of the many kinds of 
divorce law and court procedure. There is uhcert2d.nty as to whether 
conciliation should be the goal, or counseling should free individ- 
uals to determine their pwn ftzture. The quesi^on of who is the 
primary client is not clear, nor vAether th6 counseling is crisis 
related or long term. With innovative 'patterns being developed . in; 
some states,^ stach as California and Wisconsin, it is recommended 
that a study of court— related counseling and its outcomes be 
undertaken, with appropriate followx^. . Just as a Uniform Divorce 
Law or Uniform Child Custody Law can be cieveloped and used as a 
xnod^l, so a^ model of coxmseling and services can be developed, as 
a guide for national ijxplementatlon.^^ 

The review of the peer organizations revealed a new 
phenomenon of s61f-help groups developing net^tforks, which then 
became large bureaucratic organizations* We know that there is a 
substsmtial turnover in memberships in self-heft> groups, but we 
do not know if this is because they are ineffective and fall to 
me^t needs, or are effective and problems are resolved. But since 
the organizations themselves persist and grow, they must meet 
some conception of need. Most of the groves reported in the 
literature in the United States appear to be white and middle 
clkss.. Are the techniques^ used feasible for minority gro\ips, for' 
poor families, for those without Higher education? * Can such groups 
function in relation to the wprld of work, can they be parts of 
tra^e unrons or tenatnt groups? Or does the fact that ^e self- 
heljv group is organized in relation to marital status and personal 
needs close out economic or ethnic concerns? Furthermore, do the 
self-h^p group's relate to ^children • s needs as sxich, or only in 
passing, with the ^primary concern being for the single parent? 
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is recooBftnded tfaa^ a systana^c analysis of the stxengths of 
the self -help gxo«9s be made, to be followed by a deaionstration 
project itt a setting typically not reached by these organizations, 
to see if the te<dmiqae8 are transferable. Altiiough "help" to 
develop "self-help" nay «Q>peaur to be a contradiction in terms, it 
is at the core of nany mmmnn ity action programs, of the Peace 
Corps and of Vista. Some of these efforts have failed;, others 
have generated continuing activities. A demonstration project 
%raiuld clarify whether this is a fruitful way to %#ork. 

The analysis of st^relatlonships and n^w kinship fortus 
cane aa the final substantive area in the paper, eujd advisedly so. 
This discussion looks to the future, and to the time wiien It may 
be considered as customary for a child to have experienced parental 
divorce as to be living with both biological parents, and step- 
relations will be accepted in ^family groups in ats ordinary a 
fashion as are in-laws. It is recxmnmended that esaplrlcal studies 
of new family forms arising from steprelatlbnshlps be- conducted. 
Research utilization pf findings should Include development of new 
social woric Interventions, and production of curriculum euid' 
training materials to^help professionals s^irve Uiese new clients. 
As noted, steprelatlonships ' should be conci^tualized as new kinship 
structures, rathe^ tham as "broken" or pathological versions of 
ntaclear families. If divorce is here _to stay, at least children- of 
divorce should have the supports they need to grow and thrive. 
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In attests by the state to regulate faailiai relation- 
ships, the rights of oarents, children and frequently third 
parties are necessarily interrelated^ This interdependence is 
particularly pronounced when psobleas concerning the physical or 
legal custody of a child arise. 

The United States Supreaie Court has, in recent years, 
decided cases challenging some aspect of ch^ld ctistody or "substi- 
tute parenting activities" of the state. 1 But the court has yet to 
forsulate norvs about the permissible nature and scope of such 
substitute parenting, or about how custody decisions are to be 
*~ or about criteria to control those decisions. 
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Yet it is widely acknowledged that in -any cases the present 
systea of state intervention, instead of working as envisioned, ' 
actually harms parents and/or children. ^ state intervention is 
usually criticized for one of three reasons: l) Children are 
removed from their homes *<hen they might remain in them if adequate 
efforts were made to protect and maintain them there.'' 2) Children 
remain in foster care for long periods of time and are subject to 
multiple placements. 3) Children who cannot be- returned to their 
parents are "hot placed in new permanent hones. 

HOW THE EXISTING SYSTEM T^DRKS 

All states have statutes- authorizing court intervention 
into families, generally where children are alleged to be 
neglected. 4 These statutes usually focus on parental behavior 
rather than on meaeuraUile^ harm to the child. ^ Proceedings are 
instituted by a copplaint from some interested party"^ to any one 
of a number of social agencies — the police , the" probation- depart- 
ment, the welfare department— that a child is not being cared for 
properly. The complaint is investigated, geneirally by a social . 

attached to the welfare or human services department. The 
investigating agency can drop the matter, convince the accused 
parents to voluntarily accept social services (including foster 
care placement for their children) ^ or file a neglect petition' 
in a juvenile court. 

If the agency petitions, the child is often placed in a 
foster home pending adjudication of the petition.^ Such temporary 
placement can last for years; few states place a statutory limit- on 

Neglect hearings are usually informal. Typically, none 
Of the parties is represented 'by counsell2 and if anyone is 
represented, ii: iW* the state. generally, the hearing focuses 

on what placement should be arranged, rather than on whether any- 
thing should be done.^^ . • 
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If a child is found to be neglected, a court can eitlier 

^rder the child placed (or continued) in foster care, or leave 

the child with his parents and mandate that, the" parents accept- 

remediative social services. Guidelines for such' dispositional 

decisions are usually vague, if they exist at all.-^v And if the 

court decides to remove the child from his parents' home, the 

actual foster care placement decision is imeuie not by the court, 

but by a social agency to whi<di the court remands the child for ^ 

"appropriate placement . "^^ Some social agencies resist 6j^rt 

review of their placement decisio'ns once a child is .rem^#4d..to 

them. 19 ' And most states do not' specif ically provide hoy wg such 

.placements should continue. ^9 only two states. New -York aj|<i South 

rolina, 20 provide 'for regular review of children in foster care 

.^Jtn. the purpose dt either returning them to their parents or 

te5tairrating thei/ parents' custody so^ that another, permanent home 

, can be found fp^ them.^^^ . 

.• ^ . • 

Available* data indicate that -about 50% of neglect pro- 

•ceedings result in removal of the child from his nat\;iral parents' 

home. 22 And unless parental rights to custody are terminated 

•permanently, 23 such removal is ostensibly temporary . 

It has been point^4 out; that-foster care, although intended 
to be-tempdrary, is of ten "permanent ;24 that mcuiy chi^^dren are 
likely to exper^ience multiple separations anja placements; 25 and 

- that, for most children, these' is- an /inplanned and unpredictable 
quality about the Wy the foster care system treats them. « ^ 

Also, although th^e is virtually \miversal agreera^nt thatr 
. all children need continuity in relationships With parents B>iolo^ 
ica^l or psychological) ; need to feel wanted -and accepted, and need 
to have some awise that there is a. -dependable, re/^\ilar quality .to 
the worlds 27 (t >^ acknowledged th^t children in/ foster care jdsually 
spend long pef^^S-xn "a. state of impermanence, dneertain about their. 
, future, and ^-often exposed to multiple ^separa^ons. 28 ^ There is 
a maifked clinical constensus > about the negative i^E»act of growing 
lap,' as foster children do, in- a state of "peaWient inrp&rmanence . " 

' . ^ It Should be noted here', however, that the evidence is not 
• all one-sided.. , Several studies have ^o\md that ^^e- children have 
significantly, iint>roved physical, health, behavior control, school 
performance and pe6r relationships following multiple fostpr home 
placemeitt. 3^ - • - , , - . . - 

■ .' It is usually, believed that many of the prdblemp presented 

- by tlie foster care "system stem from inadequate fxin'ding of • social 
service progTains^l and yet, at least .one commentatpr has suggested , 
that additdonal ^ds alone will not solve the problem — that 



"fundaMntaX rethinking of the assumotiona of the entire inter- 
vention system is necessary . "32 ^ 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

^Thls^ paper focuses 'ba coercive. state intervention. - The 
need f<^ more services, available on' a vol unitary basis, is not 
disputed. -^f 

: The search for principles |:o guide coercive state inter-' 
ventisn invblves two levels of analysis. First, should the legal 
strucLxire presume that child rearing should generally be left to 
individx^l families or should ib presume that the state has 
prim^iV responsibility for rearing children and that parents are 
merely Ntrustees who hold children only as I'ong as .they accon5)lish 
goals ed^^lished by the state? Second, whi chew presumption is 
mad^ what kinds of behavior justify^^tote intervention? Inter- ' 
vention ha^ traditionally been justifieJ^ on orfe of two grounds': 

1) to protect children from abusive or neglecting behavior; 

2) to assure that children are exposed only to "healthy" Ideas 
or environments— i.e. , to', ensure' that they develop in a •4iormal" 
atmosphere. , - 

- A.> State/control vs . Paf^ental ^Autonomy 

The interest of persons . in establishing and maintaining a 
coherent, private family unit, free from intrusion' by the state, is 
Indisputably fundamental. 34 i^i- decisions stretching over 50 years, 
the U.S. Supreme Court, has- recognized this interest as basic. In 
. 1923 the court held that ". . . without- doubt the liberty thus 
guaranteed -(by tlSe due process clause of the 1 4 t^i Amendment) 
demotes. ^ .. . the-xight of- .the i^idividual . . . to marry, establish 
a home and bring up childreng|||^in-l^*the court reasserted: 
"It is cardinal witlj. .^^ti^|^Bp^ciastody\ care and nurture of the . 
child resides ^^""^t |Mpi^VP^s . . . . Xand it is in the recdg- 
nition of this that (fbi^ previous) decisions have respected the 
pxU-vat^ realm of family ii^ which the state cannot enter. "36 >Mdst 
recently, in 1974, the court agiin r^fta'ted^^h^ principle of family 
sanctity, citing Meyer , Prince , ,and a long lin^ of similar deci- 
sd.ons: "This court has long recbgnizecF that ft^eedom of personal • 
choice in matters erf marriage and family ■.i*§*' one oi the liberties 
protected by t^i due process clause of the ' 14th Amepdment. "37* . 



Bulr in<a:€asin*gly, this presximption' of parental chitonomy has 
been questioned. Some educators and child development experts have- 
argued that parents shbiUd' pot have contr6l*.of their children all," 
of 'the time and have advocated mandatory daV csu:e» Head Start or - ' 
other early educational prqgV^te for children. 3^8 other ccinnentators 



ar^ue that our legal system should ensure that parents provide their 
children with an environment in which they can achieve maximum 
devej-opmental potential. It is questionable that the state*s 
interest in providing such a vaguely described^ albeit attractive, 
environment for children constitutes a sufficiency compelling and 
clearly definedf state interest to justify coercive interference 
with the exercise of a fundamental right. And even if it were 
found to constitute such an, interest, the formulation of standards 
.about what conduct justifies state intervention xinde'r such a ^ 
••trustee** system would be in^xjssible. This is true because such 
staodards would require agreement about what kind of adult we want 
to produce, what values parents should teach their children, and 
what ghildhood experiences produce specific adult behavior. Such 
standards, in short, would ignore cultural diversity, individual 
moral preference and the sorry state of knowledge about what makes 
children grow up to be happy, healthy, independent adults. 

We are left,, therefore, with the traditional ra©del of family 
autonomy. • . . 

It is briefly noted here that tjiere are -additional reasons 
/for making the family the presumptive locus of decision-making 
authority, par'ticxilarly if there is no social consensus about what 
is best-' for children or about whart values they should be taught. 
First, family members are more likely to have direct knowledge 
about a particulau: child. Second, familial -^tonomy is consistent 
with the present distribution. of authority artd responsibility for 
children. It is 'for only' a con^aoratively small jSer cent age of 
children that judicial intervention is required. And lastly, _ 
children aife more or less the recipients* pf the demands and 
teachings of their culture, and thext develoE«nent can be yiewed^s 
the emergence of a particular set of -adaptive skills geared to 
particular sociaar^BJad environmental circumstances. There is 
consensus that, such circumstances, at least for young chiDfdren, 
are best when consistent, from the physical environment and tyE>e - 
of community they live in, to the waiy their daily lif^ is organize^. 

Guiding ^grinciples Under Autonomy ^^Sys^ein 

As a basis for state intervention xindef an "autonomy 
system, the following premises are suggested: - . 

-^1) Case^ of familial jdys fun ct4on us iially present for 
resolution i'ssues that are peculiarly- ill. fi^tipd for, and unbene-^ 
fited by, legal an2ilysis and judicial fact findtj^ig. The law is 
siii?>ly inept as a corrective of family dysfunction.^, I«gal com- 
jmlsion cannot restore or provide petrent-child unt^erstanding ar>d 
tolerance t. nor can it bijdld up mechanisms for conflict resolution 
:•, within any given family. • • . .. " *- 



, 2) Many, if not virtvially all. statutes conferring on 
courts the jurisdiction to intervene in cases of family dysfunction 
are arguably void for vagueness;' language conferring such juris-. , 
diction ofteA falls short of such specif ic?ity as would allow the ^ 
actor to determine what conduct fell within 'the prohibitions of 
the statute, so that he or she could gauge behavior accordingly. 
Given the typical overbreadth of these statute?.s, every family in 
the country could be made out to be the proper' sub ject of court 
iurisdiction, if there were a sufficiently detailed chronicle of 
their behavior. 

'3) Allowing formal intervention in many cases of familial 
dysfunction isolates parents and children from* each qther, under- 
mines familial autonomy and authority, and hinders development of 
mechanisms within the family to establish controls and resolve 
disputes. It thus impedes th^ child's maturation into an adult 
who possesses effective ways of handling problfems of interpersonal 
relationships. Moreover, it ^encourages parents to abdicate their 
functions and roles to the court: court appearance bespeaks 
parental failure, aijd having been thus marked as failures, parents 
may be all too willing to give over children to a system that is 
all too willing to take them. It seems probable that many 
familiesvare deflected from trying to work matters out in their 
own way simply because the court is there. 

4) Similarly, the-existence of court jxirisdijction over 
cases of familial dysfunction weakens the responsibility of com- 
munity agencies and dulls their ability to respond to problems 
that are e^ssentially theirs. - 

5) The handling of cases of familial dysfunction requires 
a diversion iof effort, time and resource.s^hat is vastly dispro- 
portionate to any good achieved. If su^ jurisdiction were limited 
to the most serious cases, resources- and pe^onnel could better 
attend and serve - those cases invollJ-ing conduct that more seriously 
eft^angers children amd the cqramupity. 

6) Available research indicates that no generalizations 
can be articulated about whether families- are helped by any one 
particular complex of services. And it has also become apparent 
that the ideal of treatment is not without its own dangers; it 
legitimates more ^tate intervention With fewer legal constraints. 

The conventional viewpoint aixjut rehabilitating, families 
consists of three main assumptions: 

f The^^posifcion should rehabilitate. • The family should 
reoeiv^ the correctional treatment best suited to inculcate ' . 




law-abiding habits. ttfeh^ilitation should influence the choice 
of disposition, as welO" the manner in which it is carried out. 

• Predictive rest:raint is a second theroe. The disposi- 
tion, supposedly. Should be based on a forecast of the family's— 
generally th^ parents' — likelihoods of returning to the same pattern 
or conduct that initially brought tl»em to the court's attention. 

Individualized decision making is the third assumption. 
The dispositibn -is to be tailored to the family's need for treat- 
ment and the risk tJie parents pose to the child. To allow decisions ■ 
to be individualized, sentencing courts and correctional officials 
are to be 'given" wide discretionary powers 'of disposition, with as 
few legal constraints as possible. ^ * 

'boring the first half of this century, these ideas had > 
almost unchallenged ascendance. Although less fashionable notions 
(such as deterrence and .retribution) did retain a measture of influ- 
ence on the practical decisions of legislatures and judges, the 
dominant trio of assunqptions. was thoxight to represent the enlightened 
viewi^int. Although skepticism about these notions has been grgwing 
in the*, last two decades', the conventional assumptions retain con- 
siderable influence-. A wide/ variety of rehabilitative programs^ 
have now been studied. A few successes have been reporter, but' 
the overall results, are disappointing.*^ It would be an exaggera- 

* tion to Say that no treatment methods work, for so«e positive 

results have been reported."*^ But it is uncertain to what extent . 
even the successes would survive replication. Until the 'success 
of a particular type of state intervention has been established, - 
intrusion should be limited. Obviously, this is not an excuse 
to ignore the responsibility to continue atteii5>ts to devfelop 
successful programs; and since no one approach can be seen as a 
ccxnplete solution, a comprehensive range of services must be 

^ developed and monitored.^ . . ^ ^ 

7')' The state is obligated to observe strict parsimony in 
intervening in familieTT-^e. , the state has the burden of estab- 
ilshing why any ^iven intrusion, and not a lesser one, is necessary. 

.^j^ 8) The basis fdr intervention in families should focus on , . 

l5»e .chilVi, ,not on parental behavior. Basically, it #>ouid be 
limited to instances where a child has "suffered serious physxcal 
harm, sexual abuse or sBrious and narrowly defined «notional 
damage, "-^ 5 or where there is- a substantial likelihood tha^the 
child will, imoiinently suffeiE^such damage. > ^ ^ 

• In fact, this concept is not new, it merely focuses en^Jhasis 

r ere" .it has been all along. Neglect statutes are concerned with 
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parental behavior r>6t as behavior £er ae/ but only as it adversely 
affeqta a c*ild.46 Rather than focus^ on the behavior itself, 
ZiTl:, on«o«9ht to focus on the effecffi on the child, because every 
child embodies a unique combination oit physical, psychological, 
•ocial and emotional components. No child has the same weaknesses 
or .trenatha as another, no child is affected exactly the same way 
by P*r«»tal behivior. But this is not to say that there aren't 
acme behaviors that all would agree ar^ harmful for all children. 

IMPLICATIONS OF THESE PRINCIPLES 

I basis of these. principles, some framework within 

which- to fconsider state intervention into families can be 
articulate. it is suggested that such intervention should be: 

• consistent with this -society 's conception of jdstice— 
iT^w^^!""® should be a conserrs.us that certain experiences cause 
all children to stop developing or t;o ^egress in their development 
physically, mentally or emotionally, and that such experiences- 
are undesirable for all children ; 

. • universal— i.e. , intervention will be invoked and exer- 

cxs^ similarly in all cases where children of like age, experience, 
maturity, social history and economic ability have had an experience 
deemed by sockal consensus to be undesirable (except that interven- 
- ^ tailored, to the extent possible, to an individual 

child s age and social, ethnic, and economic expei^ience) ; 

* minimal — i.e., the intervention cannot exceed that 
necessary to satisfy the state 's-in teres t in intervening (that 
xs, familial autonomy will be deferred to un.less the state can 
demqnstrate that unless that autonomy is' interfered with, substan- 
rial and immediate harm to the child will occur) . 

■ ^ Available liteT^ure indicates' a basic lack of consensus '* 
ab^t v*at constitutes dysfunction in^a family and about when st^ite 
inbervention into dysfunctional families is justified. 47 ^j^^g 
agreement is probably basec^n part on disagreement about what 
conditions fr^fjjcessary for the growth of children into Aature 
adults physl^^^jsr?^ mentally and emotionally. -But even if . such 
conditions were identified, it is unlikely that they woul<f^ be 
""^^i^^ rights. 48 For exan^^le," children have ho legal 

right to medical care or to a nutritionally adequate diet, althoug?) ' 
we knoi* ||^t phese things make a difference not only in the inci- 

^ <3t^th among children^S but also in the quality ' 
of li-fe children lead. 50 - - . . 
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It has been suggested that a l«al theory about children's 
rights %#ould at least define those thing* recognized as minimally*' 
necessary for development. 51 Such necessities have been defined 
to include everything from prenatal care52 to the right to an eduo»- 
tion -responsive to- a child's needs. "53 But it is only necessary to 
ask the question "W»yt *rc children's rights" in this context to 
begin to realize tbafethe question has no "answer.- A child s 
right to adequate niitpltion, to cite only one example', may <rary 
with his age and physical condition. And the same question asked 
about & different child, of a different age, with a different 
medical history, calls for amother answer. 

Development of a legal theory for children's rights, then, 
will- not solve the complex problems presented by dysfunctional 
families, nor wi-11 it articulate a universal standard for state 
intervention into stl^h families. On that, at least, there seems 
to be agreement. The understanding and dev«%)jgnent of programs to 
deal effectively with familial dysfunction Art^yond the ccoipetence 
of any one of the related disciplines— law, medicine, social work, 
psychiatry, psychology and others— and beyond the capability of any 
single community resource— police, welfare department, -courts, 
hospitals, children's service agencies, etc.— that deals wxth such 
cases. Effective programs require interdisciplinary efforts and 
coordination of resources. 

A POSSIBLE,.' LIMITED ROLE J'OR THE LiW . 

AS has been pointed out, intervention into dysfunctional 
families is now exercised on the basis of broad standards that 
require highly individualized determinations. More precise 
standards would mitigate some obvious disadvantages of the applica- 
tion of indeterminate standards— such as "a child being in -danger 
of being brought up to lead an idl«, dissolute or immoral life 
—in cases of fami^l dysfunction. These disadvantages are: 

• An indeterminate standard makes the outccme of particular 
cases difficult to predict. This may encourage more litigation 
than would. a standard that -made the outcome of cases predictable. 

' • A broad stcindard for intervention that gives great 
discretion to a judge may encourage social workers, probation^ 
'officers, policemen apd other state officials. to seek intervention 
in more cases than would a narrower standard. / 

m ' ' ■ ' ' } . ^ 

• Indeterminate standards pose a .^eat risk of violating 
the precept mentioned earlier that like cases should be decided 
similarly. ^ 
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hi — A More D eterminate Standard for Interventi on 

* •'*9g««te<J that, coupled yU€h procedural adjuatn^nta, 

tha following d«temin«te atandard for intervention ^loukd confront 
theae fundaaantal probiama preaented by an indatarminad. ayateaiT 

A atate may remove a child from parental cua tody without 
parental conaent only if the atate firat demonatratea r 1) that the 
child haa auffered aerioua phyaical ha«ii, aaxual abuae or-aerioua 
and narrowly defined emotional damage; 57 or that there ia a sub- 
stantial likelihood that the child will iimninently suffer such 
«Samage if not removed; 2) that the state iias tried and failed to 
protect the child's physical and emotional health in his, own home 
Oy the provision of appropriate supportive services, or that the 
case is so extreme that a child's physical and emotional health • 
cannot be protected without removing him from his parents' custody; 
and 3) that a foster care placement exists for the child. 58 

Obviously t^is standard, although more narrowly defined than 
most existing standards, is still not without problems. Terms such 
^^appropriate," "serious," "iMBinently,- and "substantial" are not 
*alf-defining. There is still enormous room for judicial discretion 
^r*I?f ' i*"^* atandard may possibly tease out heretofox* unexpressed 
and tharefora unquestioned prejudices that underlie certain decisions 
to xntervene. ^ - 

Another problem presented by this standard is how far the 
state must go in demonstrating that a Child's physical and emotionaJ 
health cannot be protected in his own home even with supportive 
servxces. One coimnentator has asked if the state is obligated^© 
provide a full-time maid or housekeeper if, it^can be demonstrated ' 
»atsuch help would maintain a family intact". 59 Possibly. The 
'*'^'9)omixi implications of thijs srtandard may' well be' enormous. 

»ever, so are the\costs of foster care — several thou^Sknds of - 
dollars per year per child. ^t a minimum, this standard esmresses 
a preference for expenditxire of equivalent resources to proteSt 
and maintain children in their own hemes before removal is 
sanctioned. 

B. Procedural Safeoxiards 

The due process clause in the 14th Amenctaent applies to 
certain "deprivations," which it defines as those of "life, liberty 
or property." An infringement of a tenporary or limited nature is 
not any less a, 'Tdeprivatiori, "61 within the amendment's language, 
than i» execution or imprisonment . Arsons deprived of liberty 
or the companionship of their family have no chance to regain what 
xs taken from them,^^ ^^^^ could there be asiy just coa^nsation 
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made t<^ th«m if dav^lopa Uiter than auch deprivation was mis- 
taken. 63 \ J . 



The sole fact thatf tl^ person invoking «ie 14th Amendment ^ 
is- a thild cannot dilut^th^ue' process to which he is entitled. 
A child is no more inofune to deprivation (of liberty than an adult. 
Indeed, he is more vulnerable. To.p»Dte<it whatsis hisV a child has 
a right to be heard. The notion tfcCt a d\ild has lees right to be 
heard than an adult has been specifically >e:jectei3 by the Supreme 
• Court. 6^ And a 'child is surely competent to be-heard when he 
speaks about his own conduct, his family' i conduct or facts that 
will determine whether he is placed away from his family. 

Sinc^ rights of a fundamental nature are at stake, and since 
there could be no equitable recompense in case of error, the state 
should never involuntarily intervene in dysfunctional families 
without the families' having access to independent counsel, without 
notice and an opportunity t^i3t>e heard ' in recorded proceedings, to 
confront and examine those irtio allege dysfunction, to have those . 
xho petition bear the burden of proof beyond a reasonable doubt, 
to have the fact of dysfunction determined by a jury, to have the 
judicial decision detailed and reduced to writing, and to have 
adequate appellate review. 

Of course, we^re not talking here about emergency cases in 
which "a child is removed from a situation where he is physically 
in danger. But even in such cases, the remjsC'al should be only for a 
restricted period, after which, if the reirt&val is to continue', the 
standard articulated in the preceding paragraph should apply - 

TO some extent this has been recognized by_the Supreme Court 
Recent decisions of -that court require that juvenile courts recog- 
nize certain constitutional rights of children alleged to be 
delinquent' in the adjudicatory phase of a juvenile hearing, to 
assure due process of law. The procedural rights include written 
notice of the charges before the hearing, the right to counsel, the 
privilege against self-incrimination, the right to confront and ^ 
cross-examine witnesses, and proof of delinquency beyond a reason- 
able doubt if the child is charged with an act that would constitute 
a crime if coimnitted by an adult. 65 Although there is no right to 

'r^urv^.txial for juveniles accused of delinquent behavior , these 
/ procedural requirements provide a higher .quality of due process and 
fairness in fni adjxidication of delinquency that justifies- state 
interventioi^han is reqvfired in cases where the state intervenes 
because of other kinds of familial dysfunction. "pi* is not to 
imply th^e aW. instances of juvenile delinquency gjjk a result of 

' familial dysfunction-. But it is to say that juve^pj^ delinquency 
is often symptomatic- of familial dysfunction and tiiat procedurally 
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the le9«l systam addresses children in delinquency cases differently 
than it does chll<b:en in neglect cases. ^ 

Access to Independent Counsel ^- 

The independent representation of a child by counsel in 
all proceedings in which his welfare or disposition is at stake 
has been called -the most signjLficant and practical reform that 
can be made in the area of children, and the law.-^^ g^nce the 
adult 's right to counsel as an adjunct to a fair trial is based 
on the incompetence of the layman to protect his interests in a - 
^ judicial- proceeding, 68 an even stronger argument for the child's 
right to counsel can be made on the basis of a child's inability 
to protect hii interests or even make his interests known without 
the aid of counsel. It is unlikely, because of their dependence 
and minority, &9 that children will speak effectively on their own 
behalf xn the absence of independent counsel acting solely for t*te 
child. Sometimes the interests of children and their^^arents f 
conflict. In such a clash-, a child, because of his basic > 
dependence on his family, might be unwilling or unable to e^cpress 
his discontent. The appointment of counsel whose only duty is to 
represent- the child seems necessary in light of the specif ptob- 
lems children face in exercising their constitutional right to 
be -^ard. • 

^ It has been asserted that there is a crucial difference be- 
-tween child %#elfare proceedings in which there is no requirement of 
representation by cojonsel, and criminal or delinquency proceedings 
that recognize a right to counsel, since in the latter cases 
defendants are subject to loss of liberty. But, as is generally 
conceded, a child may be coamitted to an institution or agency and 
just a» effectively deprived of freedom in neglect proceedings . 
AndTif criminal defend£!Lnts threatenedn.witli a loA of personal 
atitonoray have a right to counsel, then persons innocent of wong- 
doirig, who possibly have a diminished capacity to speak effectively 
on theii\ own beihalf , have the same right. 

^' ' /. • 

^ The rxght to counsel is not satisfied by the mfere formality 
of an appointment. 70 - A person is entitled to effec^iVe representa- 
tion at every critical stage in the proceedings. ''l When th^ stafee 
intervenes in dysfunctional families, it is possible that cSildren 
have the right to indep«ident counsel as soon as they are ' 
identified as being "at risk." 1" * 



• When a chil<l^ not rep^sented by counsel, his future is 

•effe^ively determiiled,^ by fact^ presented by his parents or by 
the^sta£e through social wprl^rs, pr<^tion officers, police 
officers, etc. In the jflrst instance, the danger is that the 
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child interest* will be eeeumed to be identical to th^ee of hie 
parents, which they often are noti and in the second, they may be 
assumed to be similar to those of the state, an equally unacceptable 
presumption . '^2 

The rationale for providing court- appointed counsel to 
indigent parents involved in child %#elfa'r?\ proceedings parallels 
that of court- appointed counsel for a child. However, there are 
significant differences that suggest an even stronger case for 
court-appointed counsel for parents. The most apparent difference 
is that, when child welfare proceedings are initiated, the parent 
is placed in an adversative rolo against the state. He is a 
defendant in danger of losing custody of his child, and in some 
cases of facing criminal charges. *The defendant parent xs often 
left to his own devices to protect his judicially recognized right 
to rear his children as he sees fit."'^ 

It appears that a reasonable application to child welfare 
proceedings of the due process clause of the 14th Amendment would • 
gxxarantee an indigent? parent. the right to court-app6inted counsel. 
Implicit in any requirement to provide counsel is recognition of a 
significant legal interest that warrants the protection affoirded by 
legal representation. 74 This legal interest is the right of 
parenVs to hav^ and rear children under their personal supervxsxon. 
The Suor«ne Court has said that this paren$:al right is a "libertv 
of which a. person cannot be deprived thout^^due process of law, 
Thus, it should be apparent that the due p^Scess requirement of a 
'fair hearing cannot be achieved unless court -appointed counsel xs j 
provided for the indigent parent. ^7 Failure to provide counsel xn 
3£ild welfare proceedings denies the indigent parent the right to^^ 
participate ftilly in litigation involving his fundamental rights. 

At present the courts of relatively>*€w jurisditttions have 
recognized the right of indigent parents tA^cojirt-appointed ' 
counsel, 79 bat the trend seems to be in that direction.**^ It xs . 
hoped that courts or legislatures will modify the procedure* of chxld 
welfare hearings to provide court- appointed counsel for children and 
indigent parents. Such action would go far toward attaining the 
greatest protection of the' rights of all parties. 

The right to a jxiry trial -lYi criminal cases ia Basic xn 
ou? legal system,®^ and finds expression both in the Constitution 
and in its unquestioned in?»lementation. A fundamental tenet of 
Anglo-American jurisprudence is that if a person is to be deprxved 
of bodily Piberty, it shall be done in open court pursuant to a 
verdict rendered by i^ers.®^ if such is the rule In criminal 



children threatened with curtailment of personal liberty^ 
and ses^aration fro* their f aail iea ja>4o l^^ the right to be heard 
publicly and to have the decision li^ut^eir custody nade bv a 



jury of lAynen. 
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The right to a trial -implies the right to receive such notice 
of the proceedings as will permit preparation of an adeqxjate 
response; 84 definition of sufficient noUce in pleadings 

varies from days to months. ^5 R««ii,tically, in defining adequate 
notice where bodily liberty is involved V-balance must be struck 
between the right to a speedy decision and the right to sufficient 
time to prepare an answer. Thirty days seems a reasonable solution 
in view of these conflicting interests. 

Also implicit in the right to be heard is the right to be 
confronted publicly by those who accuse, or allege the need for 
alternative placement. 86 it i» their burden, or the state's, to 
prove the allegation. 

Evidence 

The term "burden of proof," in its strict sense, denotes 
the duty of establishing the truth of a stated proposition by such 
weight of the evidence as the law demands in the type, o^ case in ' 
which the issue arises, whether civil or criminal. o7 . a criminal 
prosapution the state ha^ to establish all the essential elements 

t»B. crime chargedS" and must prove the accused's guilt beyond 
a rel^onable doubt .8^ The burden of proof to be sustained in 
criminal cases is "beyond a reasonable doubt," because it is a 
well estab lished p rinciple of connon \law, incorporated statutorily 
by many ^ates, that a person accused of a crime is presiaied 
innocent jintil proved guiLty.90 ^his presisnption of innocence is 
a presu^tion or law — a legal inference — based on the fact that the 
great majority of persons are not criminals. 91 

" it cannot be presumed that a majority of -the population 

is criminal, neither can it be prestmed that a majority of families 
are dysfunctional. If popular dysfunction is not a tolerable 
assxraption* the curtailment^of a person's liberty or intrusion into 
a person's family'^ the ground that it is dysfxinctional requires 
substantiation otf the proposed dysfunction beyond reasonable doubt. 

Decision and ;^>peaA ^. • " 

• . * . • 

All States now orovide some appellate prooess for review of 
criminal convictions.^^ Statistics have domstrated that a sub- 
stantial proportion of lo««er ccwrt decisions are reversed by ^tate 
appellate courts. Therefore , to deny' adequate reviews of custody 
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^cisiona Mans thatSpany chlldr«*i My placad in foatar cara or 
hi^i^alr 1 ilgr ty curt> i lad , and familiia nay ba dlaruptad, bacausa 
of unjua^^M^isions that appal lata courts would sat as Ida. 

A baste tsnat of o\^lagaX aystaai is tftat aqual justice will 
be afforded to all and fpec"l privlleg* to none.. There can be^no 
equal justice where the kind of -assistance or review persons get 
depends bn the amount of nM»ney that have. Hence, the provision of 
counsel tot the indigent and the decision of the Supreme Court in 
1956 that destitute defendants must be afforded as adeqxiate 
appellate review as defendanta who have money. To accomplish 
this, the court ordered that indigent defendants who desired to 
'appeal %#ere to receive a transcript of their trial.' 



If 'appellate consideration i*, to be efficient and effective, 
a record of the entire earlier proMceeding, including the court's 
decision and reasoning, should be Available both to the appellant 
and to the court of revi«w. It mWmm reasonable to assume that, 
as in criminal cases, there is a substmntial margin f<^r unwitting 
error in custody proceedings. Therefore effective appellate 
review is essential, 0i course, at times mistakes may be made, 
within a foster-care relationship. Children, or a representative 
of their interests, should have access to review on a continuing 
basis. The traditional view of continuing jurisdiction is that 
once properly acquired in an action, personal Jurisdiction is never 
lost until a finalr judgment is entered, disposing of the litigation. 
It a*y be suggested that the order awarding custody is the final 
judgment in a custody proceeding, and that subsequently a court • 
must again establish jurisdiction to review. But in child custody 
cases, ^"^ if the court that originally appoints ^ custodian is m 
a position to enforce any modification of its o^ers— i.e., if the 
ward is physically present within the state— jurisdiction will 
continue to allow monitoring of placaipent and review of the «. 
custodian's decisions.'® * 

It has been suggested that procedural reform cannoC correct 
the fundamental fault— i.e., broad discretion— in the judicial 
aystem of intervention into cases of familial dysfunction.^^ 
Bi^iefly, the argument is that providing counsel 'and other pro- 
cedural protectioJjs t9 chi'ldrep in such cases will only shift the 
locus of discretion ^rom fudges to lawyers because the majority of 
children involved in such cases are young, and lawyers with young 
•clients must, like judges, ^certain what is in the clients' best 
^interests -(acco/ding to the lawyers' own values) and then advocate 
that position. 

But sucfh an ar^[ient jdtissolves if procedural reforms are 
coupled with a change in the underlying standard for removal. ^ 
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Although thm «ttMpt h«r« to fojr«ul«t« a d«flnltiv« l«g«i at«nd«rd 
la not eo«pl«t«ly rMlis«d, th« s\i99«atod direct loi^ for chanM la 
cl^i judicial (and by implication lawyara') dla<^tion to 
raaova childran froa thair hoiiaa ahould ba llaUtad and tha atandarda 
for auch ranoval ahould fooua awra on tha child than la now tha 
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Stability 

Tha princiaia objactiva of tha foragoing raforma ia to 
aatabliah a lagaf ^caaa that will anaura graatar atability for 
tha child. In f xJftlWi^nca of thia goal for chiidran who aiuat ba 
placad in foatar cara, thara ahould ba a atatutory raquiramant 
to aat tha aMximw tiaM thay raeuin in cara. Tha 8K>at diract way 
of doing thia would ba to raquira judicial raviaw, aftar a f ixad 
pariod, to dataraina «tfhathar tha child can raturn hoaw or ahould 
ba placad in an adoptiva homm or aoaw othar at^abla, long-tam 
anvironaant. Tha advantaga of a fixad tiaw pariod— tha outlinaa 
of which child davalopaMnt apacialiata ara battar abla to dafina 
titan an I — ia that judgaa, lawyara and aocial workara will ba 
coapallad, trithin a apaciflc pariod» to aiaka parmanant plana for a 
child 'a placamant.' Routine aa^tanaiona of foatar placaawnt could 
not ba tha ruld. Although fixing a tiaw pattod ia arbitrary, it 
X« "ora attractiva than giving judgaa or aoClal workara unliaitad 
^ ^^A^n**" ^ <=«»>*in«« indefinitely the foatar cara placamant of 



CONF iDENTIALITY 



Court* have &iatomarily used both reporta by aoqial *#orkara^°° 
and avalnations by prfychiatriata and psychologtatalOl making 
ctaato<hr d^tarminatioas. But recently the existence ai>d diacloaura 
of auch r^corda and reporta have been questionad, and bot^ 
CongTc^mmJ^-^ Mnd the federal courts have placed limits on the , 
,aBamihl«ge, access and dissemination of personal records and 
other inforsMtlon. ^ 



In placing these limits the courts and Congress recognized 
thit auch records do serve a- useful' public purppse. Thus, the 
courts atte^>ted to balance the individual's right to maintain his 
privacy against the public's need to have certain information .'103 
Qaaically, the atandard th«tfc has emerged is that a recovd awst be 
accurate .and complete, access to it must be strictly limited to 
parties having axi actual- interest in the information, ^nd 
dlaaamination must be tioiely — i.e., records that are "unreasonably 
old" should ^t be disseBd.nated ^ all.lO€ 
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Adherence- to this standard is important because usually 
reports must* be introduced as evidence in custody liearings. ^O"^ Thus, 
even if a judger after reading a report, rules that it is inaj^is- 
sible, he may well be influenced by the information it centals in 
making his decision. 

Some courts recently questioned the review' of such reports 
by. judges when. parents who are their subject are not allowed to 
see them.^*^® They have held that only in the "gravest of situa- 
tions" should parents be refused permission to examine and copy 
.records sJbout them. ^^'^ A "grave" situation has been described as 
one- where a parent r if he had access to informa^tion about who the 
complainant was, for example, might be dangerous to- that person. 

Similarly, courts have held that peurents should be allowed 
to inspect all records relating' to an agency's care of a child 
whose custody has been removed' from them,^^^ so long as such 
- removal ^is temporary. - 

Other courts have held that all parties directly involved 
in a custody decision should have access to relevant social work, 
psychological or psychiatric^reports- Thus, it has been held 
that potential adoptive paurents should have access to all reports 
about the physical and mental health and emotional stability of the 
biplogical parents of a child they want to adopt. 

'Perhaps one of the most crucial issues is whether the -child , 
hiireself "should havfe the opportunity to examine Records about his 
family. Generally^ the answer, expressed in cases where adopted 
children attempted to gain access to information about their 
biological parents, is no.^^^ Conversely, although it is recog- 
nized that children have, a right to privacy, just as do adults, 
courts have held that a child's right to the protection of his good 
naune, reputation, honor aiKi integrity does not extend to coxirt , 
records that concern him.^^^ The child, in short, has no right to ^ 
prevent access tQ\records about him. The argument is that since 
children are i>B±h<3^ '^proteoted** by the state in custody proceedings, 
their privacy is not invaded if the state controls access to . 
information . about tbeaii. ^ * 

• ^In view c^f the standards for record keeping that have tieen 

stipulated *in statutes and case law to date, and in ligEt^of the 
standard and procedural reforms^ suggested here, the following can 
be staffced: 

Record keeping about dysfunctional families should be 
done piarsuant to reasonable procedures to assure meiximxain accuracy 
of information. , . -"- 
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Infonnation etbout the n ure of the record and 2Ux>ut 
the recipiehts of the record within the lasrt 6 inonths should be 
disclosed to the subjects of records, including an attorney 
representing a child, and possibly to older children themselves. 

Persons who are the subjects of records should have 
. an opportunity to challenge the completeness and accuracy of any 
item in their files, to record the dispute if it is not resolved, 
emd to correct ^ny error • 

• Access to records should be limited to those with a 
court order, with the sxibject's consent (or possibly the consent 
of all the stibjects, if the report, as is generally the case, 
concerns itself with the entire family, not merely one or two 
family members) , or to those with a legitimate professional need 
for information that cannot be obtained by amy other means. 

Adverse information that is a specified number of 
years old should be deleted. 

The subject of a report should be notified when detri- 
mental information about him is released. 

CONCLUSION 

The standard cuid piTocedural reforms suggested here are 
intended to limit the discretion exercised by professionals — 
judges, lawyers, physicians, social workers psychologists, nurses, 
policemen, probation officers, etc. — who intervene in cases of 
familial dysfunction, _ The reforms are suggested primarily in 
response to a lack of roved methods of therapy, a lack of con- 
sensu^ about values and the ability to predict and/or provide thos^ 
things .that -will help ctS^ldr^^n become happy and healthy adults. 
They are also suggested b^ause X believe that the eagerness we 
all feel to find effective ways to, address the problems of dys- 
functional families is libt reason ^^^nough-'-given the limited state 
of our, knowledge . abot^ human behavior and its infinite complex- 
ities — tQ sanction curtailment of hurnan.^liberty and the fxandamental 
interest family members^,have in maintaining a coherent family unit 
free from state interference except in th^ most serious cases. 
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I. THE TARGET POPULATION . . ^ 

1 ' M 

A. Status Of Research - % ■ 

' -.^ 

Gordon Allport (1958) stated i "Over-categorization is. per- 
haps the commonest trick of the hxanan mind. • Given a thimbleful of 
facts, we rush in to make generaaizations as big as a tub-" (p. 9) 
This statement is descriptive of much that has. been written about 
the Spanish Speaking/Sur named poor (hereafter referred to as SS/S) . 
Inappropriate generalizations, poorly designe^ studies, anecdotal 
^eixjrts of isolated enclaves vn an* author' s romantic or depreciatory 
prejudices, and-reports of this population's acceptance' of and 
conforming with stereo tylpes are- the essence of our Current knowledge. 
Penalosa (1968) correctly notes that the Mexican-American family has 
Tiot been, subjected to any systematic analysis. Montiel (1970) . 
observes ^thaf the theories and concepts used to investigate . this 
population axe methodologically unsound and quasi-psychoanalytic, 
en5>hasizing a fpatho logical perspective. He fxirther asfeerts that 
lancritical acceptance and consistent repetition of unverified quasi- 
psychoanalytie notions of social scientists do not constitute an 
empirical reality. Romano (1967) refers to the 'social scientists' 
•treatment of the Mexican-American family -and other minority poor 
as . . mere tribal rhetoric and fiction"' (p.. 10) , and recanmends 
"difecardii^ the 'teleoJrogical-cultural-tribal-mystical interpretation 

of the historical proces's." (p. 11) 

» 

' In addition, the popularity of the "cultural determinism" . 
perspective has contributed further distortions. This perspective 
has reigned from 1936 to 1977 with little interference from the more 
logical "strt^tural-environmental detenhinism" perspective. Vaca 
■(1967), in describing both perspectives, attributes the wide' accep- 
tance of the. cxiltural determinism paradigm to two factors:, l)<its 
facility for plaining the social ills of the SS/S without indicting 
oppressive or neglectful institutional policies and practices, and 
2) its use^ in constructing a. value system for the SS/S that will 
obviously pirohibit their social improvement., , . 

- The cultTiral-determinism, perspective is based on the notion 
that there is one statio/ honppgeneous Anglo culture that is antago- 
nistic to the static, hoinogeneous Latin ^culture. ^ The mxCLtiple^ 

■. . ' • ■ - - ' . • -/ ^ , 

' 1 ... . ' 

*- The resj9iarch reviewed and the author's clinical experience 

pertain- pj^imaadlly -to the SS/S of the southwest. The majority of 
the SS/S of the Southwest are of Mexican descent. 
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problems of the Latin, population -are attxHau^ed to this difference 
and antagonism between the two cultli^s. Thus, th6 multiple prob- 
lems of the SS/S are blamed on his Sistinctive culture. 

The rarely espoused structural-environmental deterxninism 
perspecti-ve is based on the as^y&ption that many cpmplex facte 
contribute to *the SS/S's disadvantaged position, such as 



^rs . 

^ . ^ ^ , , the 

effects of past and current osferf^ and covert prejudicial practices; . ' 
2) the effects of prolonged ^daltural and economic conflicts with * 
the dominant population; 3) use of soQial institutions, laws, 
violenqe and deportation to fa^r the majority '.s eccmomic position; y 
and 4) the. multif aceted, debilitating effects of the self-oerpettaating 
conditions of poverty. , * *" ._ \ 

Further distortion is contributed by the failure to dif- : 
. ferentiate cultural, poverty-specific and patho.logical featur^. 
. Thus, ^prejudice, alcoholism, marital disharmony, depression, 
^ psychosis, malnutrition, learning disabilities, prejudicial teaching, 
styles, and pervasive poverty are all erroneously attributed to 
the SS/S culture.' This practice has serious cuid long-l£isting conse- 
quences. Not only- is the SS/S culttire polluted, distorted and 
blamed, 'but the SS/S problem^ are' improperly identified,' and ef- 
fective interventions are not considered'. ' ■ 

Social -scientists have also failed to consider cultural dif- 
ferences due, to other factors such as proximity to the- motherland, 
social cl^ss, nativity, neighborhood ethnic ^density, length of U.S. 
■residency, opportunities for accu;Lturation , and preferential 
identification with Indi^,. Spanish or black ancestry. 



The extreme ciiltxiral heterogeneity j»ithin the Mexican- 
American, Puerto Ricaii, Central American, South American, Spanish 
and other- SS/S groups c6?A'titutes another difficulty in specifying 
cultural characteristics. Penalosa , (1970) describes the Mexican- 
-^Jtaierican group as_ one of the most heterogeneous cultxiral groups ever 
^ studied by social scientists. Rpinano (1972) dejpcrib^s wide culAcal 
differences within families. Leon (1975) describes the Mexican^ 
descent as "a can of worms culturally." Grebler et al. (1970) found 
much soaial distance between Mexican-Americans born in the United 
States and those -bom in Mexico. Kamo and Edgarton (1969) found a- 
cluster of important differences between the SS/S whose langiaage 
preference was English and those whose preference was Spanish. Thus',* 
each of th6.jnany Latin cultural group^s has wide wi thin-group dif- 
ferences, that defy mass stereotyping. 

The»e is also much heterogeneity among the different SS/S 
^oups, such as Cuban, Spanish, Costa Rican, Argentinean, Mexican, 
Brazilian, Columbian', Puerto kican and others. Some members of . 

* 
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these groups may ^eel intragroup kinship beoatisje of caaotanonly shared 
language, music and literature, as w^ll as commonly experienced 
•institutional oppre^ssioh* BHt these groups cannot be conside^d to 
be cui^rally homogeneous. The concept of one Latin^ culture is 
erroneous. If there are. core cultural values and practices that 
transcend socLal class, nativity, regional, generational and indir 
vidual group lines, available research has failed to delineate and - 
empirically verify th^. - ' 

Another barrier to understcuiding the low-income SS/S is the 
substandard quality of existing research on poverty, especially, in 
tl^ personality-poverty, family and childbeaxing areas. Allen (1970) 
reviewing existing literature, states:^ "The quality of much of the 
research 'ik the personality-poverty area is seriously deficient even 
when examined with charity. Failure to provide controls for obvious 
confounding effects (such a^ influence of social class of the" exam- 
iner, and intelligence); small and \anrepresentative samples; and 
measuring instrxaments of diabipus validity within the middle class 
grou^ — not to mention validity across — are- all too. common. In. many 
studies, sweeping generalizations have been made about poverty and^ 
personality on the basis of unsystematic obse^ation and unwarranted 

-influences."- (p. '-259) Allen conilinues , : "Much of our 'knowledge' 
about personality and poverty rests on a very unstable empirical 
foxindation. " (p. 259) .-The Davis (1972) reviey of 4:he literature 
specific to the personality development of : the poverty child notes 
that due to lack of knowledge regarding the interaction^ erf biological , 
social arid environmental variatbles, only some generalizations based 

^on research finding trends can be offered. Pearl (1970) writes about- 

^the "poverty of psychology," stating that the poverty-related 
literat\ire is entrenched in the -mythology of the poverty person's 
inadequate ^cialization. Herzog and Sudia (1969) reviewed itie ^ 
research literature specific to father absence, which may be poverty- 
related, and conclude' that: of 400 studies', only a small number were 

."reasonably sound in method."' Kohn (1972) conclxfdes that almost all 
the enroirical evidence in the social class and parent-child relations 
area's stems from broad comparisons between the, middle 'and lower ^ 
classes^ These comparisons make fh^ erroneous assumption that the" 
'two classes are homogeneous. Kohn also points out that there is 
much heterogeneity with respect to oth^r factors that affect parent 
values and practiced . Caldwell (1971) emphasizes the limitations- of 
existing research by stating, "With respect to the effect of psychcJ"- 
social deprivation on the hiaman infant, there has unfortunately 
been more speculation than investigation, or perhaps less speculation 
than unwarranted inference." (p. 6) 

« 

Considering the multiple def iciejicies of the research on the 
s culture of the SS/S, as well as in the poverty area generally, the 
recommendations offered by this writer must be interpreted within 
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these limitations, as well as the subjectivity ©f the aulior's 
clinical experience. 

^ Cultiaral Sensitivity vs. Cul£ural ' S1:ereotypincr 

No convincing evidence has been fouAd- to si;5>port the notion 
that the SS/S family is extraordinarily familisti6, extended and 
patriarchal (Grebler. et al., 1970; Padilla et al., 1976).* Likewise, 
there is no reliable- evidence that machismo is an SS/S cultural value 
This widespread depreciatory beii^f system accepts pathological 
pseudomasculine behaviors such as alcohol abuse, degrading seocual 
practices, boasting, violence and domination of women, as normative _ 

I^t^nmales^__Thi.6 sterfxpi-yf^ t^H^-^h ;^.,,.f.j>^-Tv1--bT-maF7^Q^^^^ 
^^/^-^^P^^^^^^^SHTTequally depreciates the Latin female by depicting 
her normative ijehavior- as pathologically subassertive and masochistic 

Machismo can more appropriately be seen as one. of the patho- 
logical consequences of poverty, father absence and a male -dominated 
sexist society- Several sources protest the asspciationHrf^machisma 
with the SS/S culture. Alvarez (1974^ says, "For Anglo " scientists 
to assume that this behavior [machismo] is normative behavior of the 
male in thSe Latin ccnmunity is cultural iraperialism at best." (p* 9) 
Paredes (1967) asserts -that machismo is a liniversal trait to be found 
m both Anglo and Mexican cultures. Montiel (1970). criticizes the 
use of machismo as a pathological perspective in study of the SS/S. 
Minuchin et al. (1967) stress poverty rather than culttiral factors- 
by stating, "Interacting variables such as economic discrimination, 
the ghetto subculture, a pattern of migration and family disorganiza- 
tion (mother-centered families, divorce, desertion, separation, 
illegitimacy) result in confused masculine identity and a subsequent 
drive toward exaggerated masculinity." (p. 18) Steinmetz and Straus 
(1975) implicate poverty, with its deficiencies of adequate male 
role models, for machismo or "the compulsive masculinity syndrome" 
as Jackson (1975) calls it. - 

Nonmaterialism and noncompetitiveness are two^ other character- 
is'tics repeatedly attributed to the SS/S culture, but no reliable 
evid ence exists' that the SS/S are more or less materialistic and 
o^n^titive than non-SS/S of the same socioeconomic class. 

. Exclusive reliance on family for advice, information and* 
problem solving has frequently been attributed to the SS/S to ex- 
plain .their und'erutilizat±on of services. Two ciirrent studies 
(Padilla -e^t al . , 1976, and Lopez and Enos, 1973) failed to support 
these views. Instead, they found the SS/S utilizing family as well 
as nonfamily resources. . The studies also failed to find support for 
the popular notion that the<SS/S ove'rutilize the church for solution 
of their problems. 
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. The Jbelief that "the SS/S 'V limited academic attainment is 
dAe to parental disinterest or failure to inculcate a sense of the 
iii5>ortance of acad«nic achievement, as reported, by Heller (1966) , is 
^Iso not .supported by the existing^ literatxire. The Ixjpez^and Enos 
stxjdy foxind 80.9% of tiieir respondents were intereste'd enough in 
their children's education to have visited the school at least once 
during .the preceding 12 months. Andersonr and Johnson (1968) foxind 
no. difference between "SS/S families and non-SS/S witli respect to 
eo^hasis on education.* TBrasher and Martinez (1966) found their 
SS/S welfare recipient sample expressed a- greater belief in the 
value, of education than their black and jCnglo welfare recipient 
sai^les. -\ [ '■ ' ' 

. '. Inadequate' time orientat^n iff' another characteristic 
attributed to the SS/S. A frequent eaigpianation for lateness and 
broken appointments is that "they use MexicanN:ime. " Again, thfere is 
no evidence for this notion.* Reality factors suqh as inaccessible v 
services, inadequate transporta^ion/r poor health and health care-, 
lack of child caire services; and m^tiple family stresses contribute 
to broken amd lafce^^pointments. 




Belief in c\iranderismo ot faith healing and bewitching is 
another characteristic fre.quentljj attributed to the SS/S- Although 
multiple anecdotal or pooi-ly designed studies such as those of 
Madsen (1964), Kiev (1968) - and TMartxer (197T) give curanderismo, 
witches anii hexes a prominent place in the SS/S "primitive" culture, • 
other more recent and be.tter .designed studies do not support these 
notions. - ' . j ' ' ^ * 

Madsen and Ki-ev studies should be examined as prime examples 
of the type of derogatory - gerieral^^tions derived from highly* question 
able evidence. Kiev, for exan^MP" stiodied a few SS/S f^th healers 
.and mentally ill patients "and attributed to Mexican-Americans: • 
inadequate mother- infant relationships; bisexual, identif ications; 
fauity id^ego differentiation; personal, familial and social weak- 
ness of the father; narcissistic, competitive, overindulgent and ■ 
infantilizing attitudes in the -mother; use of devious retaliation 
'and sorcery by the men; -preference for institutional dependency, etc. 

Studies 'such as that by ?dg^ton et al. (1970) failed to find 
a significant belief in curanderism4 among a large SS/S san^Jle of 
Los Angeles. Padilla /et al . =( 1976) ^ found that none in his l^ge 
sample recommended curanderos as a if irst resource for a person suf- 
fering from emotional /problems. Only a small number of first- 
generation SS/S recopmiended curanderos for problems defined by the 
interviewers as bew'i^tchroent. This stiidy foxond that curanderos were 
reconnnended as infrequently as priests. 



Passivity and dependency are two other characteristics 
attributed to this population. Again, no convincing evidence was 
found. Brasher and Martinez (19i^) found Uhat their SS/S. welfare 
recipient san^jle did not vary significantj.y from their black amd 
Anglo recxpients; on the contrary, the SS/S appeared slightly more 
aissertive. . - ^ . 

The -influence of these "stxadies" and other widespread cultural 
stereotype s^s resulted in rhetorical and/or siB?>listic recommenda- 
tions for th^ SS/S* welfare and health ^care. For exaii?>le', Torrey 
(1970) and others recommend that mental health services include ' 
curanderos to serve the SS/S client. To employ curanderos as health 
and mental health practitioners for the SS/S client is about as' 
appropriate as employing witch doctors to treat the black client I 

C. What Do We Really Know? _ ^ ' '\ 

'^o ^sLgn effective and well accepted in tel-venti on programs, 
we must accept the reality that currently we have- limited reliable 
information. concerning the SS/S cultural values and practices, family, 
health and health practices. - We must give up our tenaciously held 
"cookie-cutter** attitudes that mass-stereotyp^ , degrade ajid socially 
isolate the SS/S. The little we do know about the SS/S can be 
itemized as follows: - 

Extraordinary Tena city to the Spanish Language . Extensive study of 
language loyalty "shows conclusively that^ Spanish is the most per=a»^ 
sistent-of all foreign languages." (Grebfer et al. , 1970, p. 423Tr 
This persistence isv not unusual. . Spanish, not English, is the ^ 
langioage of Spain ahd o^Jmos't of the Americas. Many SS/S were 
natives o'f North America before the arrival of the Mayflower. 
Spanish was spoken in North America before English and it may not be " 
considered to be "foreign." Other SS/S who arrived . later are in 
close proximity to their motherlands, facilitating frequent .vis i-ts 
:and retention of Spanish fluency. Oppression has served to increase • 
language loyalty via tfie slums, ghettos or barrios, which limit 
acculturational opportunities. , 

Persistent Diffic ulty With Engl ish-Langaa<?e Mastery . There is con- - 
sistent evidence that English mastery is limited among the low 
income SS/S. Grebler et al. found that 3^% of their respondents 
lacked English fluency. Kamo and Edgarton (1969) found that 40% 
of their sample spoke primarily or only Spanish.,, Lopez and Enos 
(1973) found that 25% of the ir^ respondents spoke only Spanish. 
Padilla. et al. (1976) found that 42% of their sample spoke only of " 
primarily Spanish.^ The Grebler ej: al. and the Kamo and Edgarton 
studies found that English language competency was positively cor- 
rela'ted to income and education. The importance of considering the 
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SS/S's degree of -bi lingua lisin \fh&n rendering services has been con- 
sistent.ly pointed out: Kamo, 1965; Morales, 1970; Opler, 1967; 
Boulette,.i974; Boulette, 1976- . . 

Low Educational Attainment Levels . .Average levels of educational 
attainment for the SS/S are not only consistently lower than for 
Anglos, but lower than for blacks- In 19S0 the SS/S->of the Southwest 
averaged 5.4 years of ^nnal schooling, .con5>aSred with 7.8 ye^s for 
the black and 11.3 for the white population. In 1960, this educa- 
tional gap was only slightly narrowed: the. SS/S averaged 7.1 years; 
the blacks, 9.0 years? the whites, 12.1 years. In 1973, t^e SS/S . 
avecaged only 9 years of school attad-nmentr only 27% had f iftished. 
high school, and only 2.4% had finished 4 yeajs of college " (Grebler 
et al- 1970; U.S. Partial Centeus , Haurch 1973). ^ ' 

Among specific SS/S groups, the Mexican-Americans and 
Puerto Hicaiis trail far behind. "Other SS/S groups" had -53.8% 
finishing high school, and Cubans had 52.8% finishing high school- 

-Low EcpncmLc Attainment Levels .. The SS/S,, e^ecially those residing 
in the So^ithwest, -have been impoverished for more than 100 years. 
Their poverty has bfeen -associated. with Mexico' s defeat by the U.S- 
and the signing in 1848 of the Treaty of "Guadalupe Hidalgo (Almagr^e.r, 
19(71) . • In 1960 their per person mean annxial income, wets "47% of that 
of the Anglo, while the nonwhite was 51% of that of 'the Anglo. '. 
•(Grebler et al.^ ,1970) AgetLn, the SS/S seem -to fare worse than 
their black disadvantaged brothers. The 197 3 - Partial: Census indi- 
cates*that the annual family income for those of Mexican descent was- 
$7908; the other* Spaniah-surnamed groups averagjfed $8183-. The ''non- 
Spanish" group was said to average. $il,116 per family per year. 

Low Occupational Attainroortt - The SS/S consistently average tv^ice 
the national -uneii?)loyment rate. In 1950 their rate was 12.5%; in 
1960 it was 8.5%; and in 1973 it was l4.4%. The SS/S of the South- 
west were also found to earn less than Anglos at the same occt5>ational 
levels (Grebler. et al., 1970). The 1973 Partial Census indicated ■ 
that- 79% of the Mexican-American males 16 years, old and older were 
employed in the lowest payj.ng occupational categories. This report 
also indicated that few gains in emplpyment had been made frcan 1960 . 
to 1973.' ' K - 1 " - 



Occupation 

Px%fessi:ozuil«-te<:duilcal 

Ma^gement-admihi strati ve 
Saaes 

Clerical ^ r 

Craftsmen ( auto ' mec^ianics , 

machinists , etc. ) 

. Operatives (drivers^ pressers , 
gas station attendants) 

^Farm workers 



% Employed, 
Census Ye£Lr 



Service workers, (jauiitors, maids) 
liaborers' \ 
Not reported 
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12.0 




14.4 


14.0 




5.1 






'99.8 • 


- 99.9 



>xd Popolation Increases. The SS/S as a whole are showing .rapid 
ition increase*. - The Hexican-American groi:?> as con5>ared with 
other SS/S groups shovrs the highest increase. This group's high 
fertility rate was noted by Grebler et ai. (19'>0) , Moore with 
Cuellar (1970) , and Barrett (1966) , who state that the Mexican- 
American's fertility exceeds that 6f the black and native American, 
except for certain isolated southern pockets and Indian reservations. 
The 1973. aVej*age fbr this population is 4.4 persons per famij.y, a 
slight- decline from the 1960 average of 4.7. Fertility is inversely 
related to socioeconomic status, as noted by Vandenberg (1970). 
_^Additi<xial factors -are the influence of the Catholic Church and the 

presence x>t recent immigrants and of jindocumented' persons who inay 
^ not have ea^ access to health and. family pianni^ services. 

Population Youthf ulness . In addition to the poverty-related factors, 
the youthf ulness ^f Mexican-descent population also contributes to 
it;s rapid increase- In^l.973 the medial age was repoijted to be 18 8. 
<»>viously, a younger population signifies a higher potential for in- 
creased birth rates, the presence of a higher proportion of chil- 
dren, and a mucfa lower proportion of persons 65 year& and older. 
Only 10% of the f£unilies had a member who was 65 or older. 
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: jpoverty-Prejudice Characteristics . Even tho\jgh appropriate surveys 
'with- large numbers of the SS/S have not been conducted, it is 
logical tp infer that _this population is overrepifesented - among 
welfare recipients, incarceta ted adults and juveniles, alcohol and 
^hardT drug* addicts, pregnant teen-agers, school dropouts, gang 
members, the divorced, separated auid deserted; emd the physically 
and mentally ill. These are "not cxiltxaral characteristics, but 
poverty-prejudice concomitants. ' ^ - . ' 

Population Characteristics . In 1970, ^.2 million persons identified 
. themselves as Spanish-speaking; of these 5 million were of Mexican 
descent. In March 1973,., 10.6 million identified themselves- as , 
Spanish-spea3cing; of these 6.3 nu. 11 ion were Mexican-Americans. 
Thus, the Mexican -Americans cciD?>ose ^proximate Ij? 60%, of the total 
SS/S population. About 82% of thos« of Mexican descent are in 
California and Texas. About 85% vr^re'bom in the U.S., and about 
- 80%- live in urban, areas... An additional 5 million to 8 million SS/S 
aure said -to be undocumeii'ted residents.' 

II. ' MULTIPLE HAZAPtiS — IMPLICATIONS FOR .PREVENTION 

Intervention strategies must, consider not orU.y the SS/S^ 
.wide intragroup and intergroup cultxiral dif f er^ncc»ff the inter- 
vening influertces of social class, nativity, r^ipn.*^n* accult^a- 
tion; and individual differences; but ^so the multiple hazards that 
handicap and disadvantage this population. It is hoped that this 
holistic approach will. lead to preventive programs to reduce these 
hazards effectively. ^ 

A. Health Hazards 

High risk pregnancy patterns associated with the SS/S' 
minority and poverty statxis expose the mother and child to un- 
favorable conditions that have seriously damaging consequences — 
physical, intellectToal", emotional- Examples of these high risk 
patterns are: - 1) preteen and teen-age pregnancies; 2). pregnancy 
among the physicaliy unhealthy; 3). pregnancy patterns that start 
too soon, occur too often cind last too long (Birch and Gussow, 1970); 
4) cqnception, gestation and delivery without family planning, 
eugenic counseling, prenatal care and medically supervised 
parttorition; 5) malnutrition (especicylly protein deficiency) before, 
during and after pregnamcy; 6) exposure to contagious diseases and 
physical abuse? 7) alcohol apd substance abuse;.* 8) .pregnancy under , 
other unfavorable povertyrrelated conditions. 

Even if the SS/S mother and her chil<Jl were to survive the . 
maternal and neonatal risks, which are higher than those for the 
general population, both are more frequently exposed to conditions 
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that can seriously ia^wir their abllitj^ to develop their full poten- 
tial. The SS/S child, virtue of his. minority and poverty status, 
• if exposed to high frequencies of mental retardation (Birch and 
Guss«i^.l9i0)? premature and low wjsight births (Birch and Gussow, • 
1970; ;Cosa et al. , 1969; Robiiison, 1972); congenital birth defects 
(Sn^jper et al. , 1975); childhood influenza, pneumonia, gastro- 
enteritis, colitis and other conditions (Birch and Gussow, 1970) - 
diseases due to failure to provide, immunizations; diseases due to 
enviroimental stress, dietary and other factors (Kosa an-g Roljertson, 
1969); dental diseases (Lemer, 1969; Birch and Gussow, 1970), and 
terminal diseases that could, be controlled by early detection, such * 
as cancer of the breast, colon and cervix, and tubercQlosIs . 

» 

A major contributor ttf the serious health hazardj^f the SS/S 
xs pervasive neglect by governmental and medical institutions. Neg- 
lect of the poor is clearly documented i 1) The poor have one of the 
highest neonatal and maternal mortality rates. (Birch and Gussow, 
^^li 'J^ Poverty^linked low birth weight is a major factor in infant 
. "^^^ty.f«d morbidity. For^exan?)le , low birth weight infants have 
X/ tames the death rate and three times the niaaber of birth defects ' 
as iiormal weight babies (Snapper et al., 1975). Maternal malnutri- 
?™ ^® * factor in low birth weight (Robinson, 1972; Kosa et al.,. 
1969; Birch and Gussow, 1970) . ^) Toiemia, a serious pregnancy 
co«nplication, occurs more freguentlSr^among the poor (Marans and 
LorwTie, 1967). 4) The prevalence of tuberculosis is often considered 
an indicator of risk of illness. The national incidence rate of 
this disease is 29 per 100,000; in poverty minority areas of Central ' 
Harlem and Chicago, the incidence rate was 150 to 200 per 100 000 
(Birch and Gussow, 1970). 5)>«pw income youngsters were found to 
have 60% -more caries (Lemer, jte69) . 6) Cerebral palsy, epilepsy 
mental retar<^ion, behavior'^^iorders, readiiig disabilities and iics 
occur more frequently in low iWbome children (Hersch, -1969) . - * 
7) Brain injuries due to coii5)lications of pregnancy and partxirition - 
occur more frequently in the poor (Eisenberg, 1970). 

Governmental and medical institutions have failed to demon- 
strate concern for the plight of the SS/S in particular, not docu^ 
menting the incidence and prevalence of health • hazards and physicals- 
dysfunctions among this population. Nonexistgnt for the SS/S are 
data, on maternal, neonatal, postnatal and adul t-mortality rates - 
incidence rates of mental retardation, congenital birth defects 
. t>rematurity, low birth weight, etc. Also, no efforts have been made 
to ensure that tax-supported programs created to -reduce these health 
hazards are effectively utilized by the"^SS/S poor. ^ 

B. Intellectual H azards 

p — 

The many health hazards affecting the life' of the SS/S also ^ 
have serious intellectual consequences. Considering the special 

. ^ ■ • . , 
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risks related to 9estation, birth, infancy and childhood, of the SS/S, 
it seems re«iBonal>le to pred4.ct a hi^er iricidence of -neurological 
problems aSid learning disabilities. Eisenberg (1970) notes the 
serious academic is^irment resulting* from brain Injuries associated 
with pregnancy emd birth ccopllca^ons , as well as from the neuro- 
psychlatric 4isQrders Msodated With low bi^h weight.^ He deplores 
the needlessness of these, intellectual 'Hazards. Moffit (1971) con- 
cludes: "First, it ip indisputable that disadvan^tage in its many • ^ 
^orms has profoundly deleterioxis effects on the language arid thought 
of the growing efblld. -Second, it j4>pears that many* of the deficits 
can be pre-wnted and are' remediable if they occur." (p. 61) 

Ediicl^ional Institutional Fallxares . Accessible, appropriate and 
effective education can be one of the most important interri^ters 
of the vicious, self -perpetuating cycle of poverty. Moffit (1972), 
hotirever, oonclxides that the poverty child "appears to be progressing 
through a xmiversal sequence of developmental stages at a. slower 
rate than his middle-class counterpart" (p. -61) , and that the school 
environment seems to prolong and delay this process. Passow C1967)- 
l^ijj5„-t:he many failures of the schools: 1) failure to understand 
the psychosocial implications of poverty and to perceive the sig- 
nificance of minoritt status; 2) inability to assess the specific 
nature of the cognitive deficits of each child; *and 3) willingness 
-to view minority disadvamtaged children "as a stereotyped mass 
rather, thaui as a graxxp of youngsters displaying a wide range of 
differences." (p. 61) 

Ediicational institutions with a high, minority population are 
* likely to permit additional hazards to the SS/S child's development. 
These haz2irds include, tolerating physical violence from peers, and 
traffic in and use of "soft" and "hard"'drugs, tobacco and porno- 
graphic materials. * ' , 

Failure of the schools to understand and involve the"'ss/S 
family also interferes with .academic attainment- The varied cultures 
and strengths, as %*ell as the multiple burdens of SS/S families, 
should be recognized, SS/S families should be encpuraged to perceive 
the school as aui institution that belongs to them and to their 
children. The feeling of ownership cam be increased by using school 
buildings for coomiTanity activities; using murals, painting^, proverbs 
amd poems to reflect the cultural pluralism of the students; and by 
hiring multicultural staffs. 

~ ■ '» • 

School curriculxjons should reflect the multiple interests and 
needs of SS/S children. Preparation for college, as well as for 
technical, business, clerical and other occupations, should be 
available at the high school level, but many SS/S will "not be able 
to continue their education. after gradiaating from high school, and 
high school must prepare them to e^arn a living. ' • 
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»• tMilnrm' to apprwdat* axul ^ln£ore« bilingnalin 
cultosal plttxallMi tm Mothmr usxfavorable factor. Itoffit (1972) 
oo<acliaamm, "Nbttn th* langua?* of inatwicftion is not the native 
l a nqo ag s o£ ths child, sf Isctive aanipBlation of, ths wos^ 
ay^ls of ths acadssic snvixonMnt dsaisd ^ tbs child/ and 
is alMos^ -a nttcwa tically prsclodsd.** , Xp« -43) 



♦Po¥«cty-Rslatsd Coq ^ti^ Dsfsc^. itoffit (1972) ■ indibatM. that • 
P°y*^y dsprssssd 3$, r«<adiag. aAd «.thset!ic 

soosvs. -xsdoesd «ford knowlsdgs, poor articulation aiid 'Inability to^ 
discriminate ^MBSch sounds. Bsmstsin (14IS4« 1965, 1966/ 1970) ' 
iiypothssixss that poverty is ^sociatad with, ths us« of a restricted 
Ungoistic cods charsctsrixad by its eiq>licit.Sco8wnsl ^ concrete, 
inrac^eal, hsre-and-now, rigid, parti.cal^istic and narrow v 
syntactic aq>ectsv If Bernstein's hypothesis is correct, &se of a 
ling^U^c code different f ro« the one used by the Mainstreaa of 
society may Jiave serious intellectual and 'ew>tionsl consequences * 
for the SS/S poverty child, who is lUtely to ea^erience leek of 
continuity, confusion ^nd failure. - 



ClassrooM Teachin g Styles Favoring the jtiiddle Class . By cii5>hasizing 
and rewarding ooapetition, assert veness, self-confidence and ability 
to articulate, dassrooM teaching sty lies plac^ the SS/S poverty child 
at a diswivantage. Cohen (1955) and Aronson .(1976) recciMnd that 
teaching styles naphaaize cooperation, to allow the poverty child ^ 
gradually to learn the inquired skills. ^ 

.Fatjbsr Absence. The fatiier's physical presence and guidance can be 
o^great benefit to both father and child. Unfortunately, many # 
factox^ ijiterfere .with involvement of the SS/S father, including 
1) narital disharmony, unenployment and incarceration; 2) addiction - 
to alcohol or oj^ier drugs; 3) proloxigedJ physically exhausting trark* 
4) cultural and social class beliefs thit rigidly describe child- 
rearing as -woman's work-;^) iamigration to the U.S. ahead of the 
fasd.ly, etc.. c > ^ ^ 

■ * • ' 

Heglect by the Psy chological Profession . The neglect of the SS/S by- 
the psychological profession constitutes another intellectual h^^z^d. 
Early studies by psychologists primarily served to *»prove" that the 
SS/S child was mentally inferior, as indicated by inappropriate 
class-and-culture-bound IQ tests (Vaca, 1967; Padilla and Ruir, 
1973). Padilla and Ruir state: "Little effort has been expended 
on standardising a test of "intelligence for the SS/S population. 
Thiis, educators and pfcychoibetricians continue to make erroneous 
predictions based ^n -IQ scores from the Sff/S." (p. 7i) 
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C . Emotional . Hazards ^ 

The physical and .intellectvial hazards associtat^^ with poverty 
andLa^A^rity sta^iis obviously have unfavorable emotional conse- 
qu2fce9. Because of current lack of knowledge regarding the inter- 
action among biological, social and environaental variables, the. 
precise impact of poverty on personality development and mental, 
health cannot bej^ltneated, but some general trends can be 
specified. - Davis il^72) indicates that the conditions of poverty 
encoxiTHge a multitude of stimuli that are not fdbused toward the 
infant's learning needs. This situation is mad^ worse by the 
^.^ErentTs lack of knowledge about appropriate socialiration- proce- 
/ dures.*-- Kohn^s (1972) 'review of reiearch oft class and parent -child 
relations indicates .that studies consistently^'demonstrate certain 
childrearlng differences between the atiddle class and the. lower 
class. liower class parents ar^ said to want the child to conform 
to external standards by being obedient, nftat and clean:; the 
parents, use" more physical punishment and allow leas expression of 
internal processes. Other factors constituting hazards to the SS/S'- 
>tional health ire as follows: . - , 



4 ' 

Overt and Covert Prejudicial Attitixies arid Practices . Prejudicial - 
practices and beliefs are percefved by the SS/S, and evbke a variety 
of responses. Allport (1958) -describes traits due to being victim- 
ized by prejxidice as: individual ego defenses; obsessive concern 
ove^ prejudice; denial of ethnicity; withdrawal and passivity; 
clowning; strerfgthening of ingroup ties; -slyness and cunning; 
identification with the dominant group by developing self-hat^: 
ag^es!ti<^n against own group; pre judi^e . Against other outgroupsj 
syn^Mithy witrr other^ oi^grotips; militancy'; enhanced striving; -sym- 
bolic .status-striving (big cars, .jewelry, furs, etc. ) ; neuroticism; 
imd self-fulfilling prophecy by conforming to-ithe prejudicial 
expectations of others. The powerfully handicapping effects of 
poverty and racism on the SS/S 'child and other minority children^have 
been docxmiented by the Committee on Children of^ Minority Grov^ss, 
established by the Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children. 
Langner ^et al. (1970) suggest that ethnic discrimination (as well as 
poverty) is associated with the high degree of psychiatric iii?)air- 
ment found among Ptierto Rican children - 

Maternal Deprivation . There are many reasons to conclude that the 
SS/S child is exposed to a higher rate of maternal deprivation: 
high maternal mortality rates; immigration that necessitates leaving 
yoxing children behind; and the necessity for the mother to work_ 

There some- controversy as to the inevitability and 
< irreversibility\f the effects of mother deprivation (Yarrow, 1961, 
^964; Ainsworth, 196Z) . ^^^e is also controversy as to what 



negative effects, because the deprivation variables 
are aifficult to disentangle and study (Caldwell 1971). Neverthe- 
less, disruptxon in maternal care is likely tp ha%^e negative ef rects 
associated with psychiatric iix5>ainnent, as Langner et al. (1970) 
demonstrated. 

l^^^ Fatherincy . Father absence in relation 

-to the SS/S child been discussed earlier- Even though 10% of 

the children in the United states are being reared in fatherless 
homes (Briller, 1971) , the poor quality x>f research prevents 
•specification of the consequences of father absence on persionality 

development (Briller, 1971; Herzog and Sudia, 1969; 
Herzog and Lewis, 1971). Nevertheless, father absence obviously 
places a tremendous burden on the mother, and this added stress may 
interfere with fiealthy child-rearing practices. Older children may 
ber placed in inappropriate adult roles, and it can be assumed- that 
they and tje younger children may be deprived of male identification, 
nurture and guidance. , * « 

«o,o w-,*?®" father is present in the household , the low income 

SS/S child may undergo stress because of the father's unemployment,^ 
poor education- and reality prpblems. The father's poweriessness 
his damaged role as a provider ' ipay enc»j«Fage maladaptive behaviors, 
placing further stress on the child, f 

Faulty Child-Management Practices . -Child-rearing practices - that 
trighten, degrfede, depress or confuse the child adversely affect 

K^fiJ^^^'Sf^^f*;,*^^ confidence and his general mental and physical 
health. The following faulty child-rearing practices have been 
observed by the author or reported by her low income SS/S mental 
health clients and oth^ SS/S peirentsi 

' Ecequent and severe physical punishment — shaking the "child • 

pull-ing his hair, ear^ or arms; slapping his face, head and ears; 
using belts, ^oes, clothes hangers, electrical connections, broom 
handles ;^and sticks to hit him.^ » w 

„. . Degratding pxmishment— calling the child "stupid," 

idiot,, "animal" and "burro"; shaming and scolding in front of 
friends; indicating that the child is bad, or sinful; comparing him 
imfavorably with others; and calling him the family's "black sheep" 
"bad like your father." • 

3)* Frightening punishment — tellingjjaie child that the devil 
g^sts or other frightening figures will take him; telling the child 
he will be given away or will no longer be loved; locking the <-hild 
in a closet or dark rpom; dangling the child out of a window or other 
hig h p:^ ce; on making other threats. 
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4) Excessive attachment between mother and child, which 
discourages independence, self-reliance and healthy 

the father and others. T^is pattern is Hsually ^^^""^ '^J^-'t^^^^^ 
marital disharmony and/or psychopalrtiology in the mother. The mo^^er 
^comes excessively attaehe<l-to her children, refusing to. leave them 
even for a few ho'urs, and at times sleeping with them. , 

5) Suppression of the child's emotions^ .especially anger ahd 
sorrow. Expressing anger, grief or sadness W be punished, ^ 
ridiculed^?. discouraged in otha;: ways by the. Sfe/S parent. Stoic . 
compliance and obedience are rewarded. 

6) Burdening of the old^r' child with rearing of younger 
siblings, depriving Bim of needed play, school activities artd regular 
school* attendance. . - * 0 

7) Use of xrhildren as intelrpreters . Low income $S/S chil- 
'dren, even when very young, may be u^ed interpreter^ by their . 

parents. These children not only are deprived <?'f . 

activities, but are exposed to emotionally sensitive adult matters. 
Failure of various institutions to provide interpreters encourages 
this piMictice. * , . 

8) Bxcess'ive of inappropriate worjc requireiOents. J^^p- 
propriate work can discourage and physically exhaust the SS/S child, 
already stressed by many other reality problems. . ^ 

9) Degrad#ng of one parent by the other parent^or by other 
family WmbeS. kl "offended," "deserted," -^--^^Tl^^-'LllZ^T' 
parent at times uses .the child to veni feelings disappointment, . 
anger, or grief concerning the other parent. 

im insufficient or inappropriate sex education. Regardless 
of the parents • intentions, the child's first and mo^t profound 
se^^l education occurs in the home. Depending upon, ^he "^^^^S^heir 
Lalth of his p^ents, the ;quality of their marital ^y^^' -^^^J^t^ 
educational resources, the child may learn to ^preciate, scorn or 
le^^ members of the opposite sex, and these early. impressions^will 
influence his adult life. For example, the machismo frequently , 
attributed to Latin males may ' represent poverty-related sexist 
notions that -depreciate and degrade men and women. 

The SS/S mothers are usually the more available parent to ^ 
educate their children in sexual matters. This author ^--^^H^^^ 
found these mothers to be poorly equipped to provide sex education 
in a progressive, accurate and appropria'te manner. They show much 
e^ra^t, timidity and lack of sexual information, misin^er- . 
pteUng curiosity andNinquisitiveness as perverted sexual interest. . 
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They discourage and at tines punish natur»^Ti„qulries and behavior. 

<^f «« information written in basic English and basic Spanish 
make^ it difficult for the l«r Income SS/S mother to improve her 

PurtJ^r, the crqwded* conditions in the SS/S - 
child's home facilitate his viewing or hearing sexual behaviors ■ J 
that may conftise and disturb him. 

Exposure to Famllv Pathol^^^^yy. Emotional disturbance of one or both 
parents can affect the emotional health of the SS/S child. The 
^ followxng problems have been frequwjtly observed in the author's 

clinxcal practice: severe and chronic marital disharmony, including 
Wife battering, psychophysiological symptoms and chronic depression 
in the toother; alcoholism or heroin addiction and depression in the 
father; incest between father, and daughter; and psychotic symptoms . 
xn mother, father or other family manbers. 

Qpotional Hazards Due to Divorce . In 1972 more than 1 million chil- 
dren under 18 years of age were Involved in the divorces of their 
Eftrents (Snapper et al., 1975). A large percentage of these children 
are Ixkely to be SS/S because of the previously described hazards 
and multxple stresses. A Census Bureau report (San Francisco 
Chronicle , ^ept. 10, 1977) indicates that blacks and Latins, are more 
ixkely to dxvorce than Anglos. Among Anglo children of 18 years or 
less, 70% were living with both natural parents, as coo5>ared with 
61% for Latin children and 46% for blacks. Langer et* al. (1970) 
-provxde evidence of divorcer re la ted psy^latric ln^lrmeiit in chil- 
<aren. Many studies report multiple unfavorable effects of father 
absence, especially to male children (Briller,' 1971) . However, the 
grossly deficient designs of these studies (Herzog and Sudla. 1969) 
make, prediction diffictalt. ^ 

.^^^ Associated Wit h Inappropriate Foster Placements , 
m 1972, 23J,000 children wpre in foster "family care, SOOO^ iai group - 
homes and 65,000 in institutions. The total of childr^ receiving 
fo?of^ ^ff® 307,000 for that year (U.S. DHEW, March 

1972). The number of SS/S childreii removed from their parents, < the ' 
appropriateness of these decisions, and the iii?>act of the separation 
on the child's mental health are not known. It is- also not known 
how .many children were placed in households alien to their own by 
vxrtue of wide differences in social class, culture, language and 
nexghborhcyod. Also not known is the hazard of leaving a child in 
his dysfunctional home, as coii?sared with separating him from his ' 
parents and placing him in an alien home. The potential for 
physical, emotional and sexual abvise in foster homes versus 
parental homes is also difficult to determine. * • 

Substandard Child Car e Facilities . SS/S children in day care facil- 
•xties are likely to receive substandard care because licensed, en- 
riching facilities are not yet readily available to all who need 
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^hem. Seelig (1975) states that "on* out of three preschoolers'-Has 
a vrorking mother, yet less than 5% of these children are , accommodated 
by licensed day care.** (p. 3) He urged the passage of legislation 
such as the "Child and Family Service Act" that promotes high 
qviality day care for all children who need it. Existing child care 
facilities also may not meet the needs of the low income SS/S child 
by failing to provide bilingual, bic\iltural male role models, and 
appropriate cultural and linguistic continuity. 

• 

Neglect by the Psychiatric and Psychological Professions . The 
psychological and psychiatric professions have not been sufficiently- 
interested in investigating the needs of the SS/S, or in creating 
preventive and treatment programs specific to these needs. Of the 
18,330 articles on psychological assessment reviewed by Padilla and 
* Ruiz, only 14 referred to the SS/S and seven of these only tangen- 
tially. The curricultims for training psychologists and psffchiatrists 
have only recently included course work specific to the psycho- 
social aspects of poverty and the culture of the minority client. 
Recruitment, admission and licensing practices of these professions 
have all but excluded the SS/S from their professional ranks. 
Olmedo and Lopez (1977) estimate that of all the psychologists and 
psychiatrists in the nation, only .5% are SS/S. Additionally, many 
of this small number are not of Mexican descent, but are Spaniards 
and Cubans. Still further, those of Mexicam descent may be citizens 
of Mexico who plan to return to Mexico. 



D. Cultural Hazards 

Seelig (1975) notes the importance of culture and ethnicity: • 

Culture and ethnicity so ,shape the lives of parents, 
children and professionals that the two beccme a dimen- 
sion of learning and development. To better understand 
: the chUd and the family, we need to understand the 
cultural baggage that the child bripgs to the school, 
preschool or agency setting- Without understanding the 
culture of the child- and the family, and how it diverges 
from the values' and the cultxire of public instit\atic>ns , 
it will be difficult for the professionals or the institu- 
tions to mee;; the child's needs. Inability to understand 
children- of varying cultures will make it difficult for 
professionals to understand either the child's learning and' 
growth, or his family's ability or inability to cope. (p. 2) 

As noted, the SS/S culture is heterogeneous, and well designe- 
studies have not found evidence of the many degrading peculiaristic 
and/or romanticized stereotypes frequently attributed to this popula- 
tion. The characteristics sx:i>ported by reliable evidence are 
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primarily demographic rather than cultural. Persistently repeated, 
unverified cultural distortions constitute a major cultural hazard 
facing the SS/S Movies, advertisements, literature and poorly 
. designed "scxentific studies" describe the Latin as depen^t, super- 
stitious, violent and distinctively different from other human 
beings. Years of this type of indoctrination have resulted in this 
population's widespread acceptance of degrading cultural character- 

^f'w, *T ^''^^ behaviors, attitudes and conditions t hat- 

are highly destructive to them and their families as "my culture." 

Another serious cultural hazard facing SS/S children is the 
overt, covert and pervasive messages that indicate that economic 
success is possible only if they give up their language and their 
historical and cultural heritage. The destructiveness of these 
messages can readily be seen as youngsters find themselves deprived 
of the richness of their culture, isolated from their historical 
roots and alienated from their Spanish-speaking parents and extended 
t^trX: T^t^ n^rginality and isolation become more pronounced when, 

r ''f ' poverty, or other factors, they meet rejection" 
xrom the dominant culture. 

Yet another cultural hazard is the societal failure to ap- 
preciate the benefits of cultural ideiftif ication . Cultural practices, 
though varied, can provide a support!^ network, historical con- 
tinuity, personal enrichment, and a sense of belonging. The extended 
family and compadres (coparents or godparents), when available '^d 
functional, are tremendously important to the SS/S child., as wellL 

^(L'''' '^t^ s^^^^^ ' .^^"^ ""'^ history, art, songs, traditions, dichos 
(proverbs), and chistes (jokes) of the Cuban, Puerto Rican, Mexican 
and other Hispanic groups, constitute a source of vast knowledge and 
pleasure. As Eisenberg (1970) so well stated: "There iZ one anti- 
dote that may serve as a soul-saving measure while the major struggle 
for human dignity is being fought. And that antidote, not without 
its own toxicity, is pride in r^ce." (p. 334) 

III. PREVENTION STRATEGIES 

It is abundantly clear that prevention strategies are 
urgently needed for the SS/S poor. it is especially important to 
Identify and reduce social and other conditions and circumstances 
that are hazardous to this population. It is also important to 
assess and decrease existing physical .and emotional dysfunctiofis 
among the SS/S poor . 

Currently, there are many federally supported programs aim^ 
at reducing the impact of poverty concomitants. However, we do not 
Jcnow the effects of these programs on the SS/S poor;* Thus,, it is 
u«?>ortant to determine if and to vAiat extent the SS/S poor are aware 
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of, participating ini benefiting from available programs, and to 
control factors I that «ay discourage their participation. 

! « 

A. Additional Proaraaqnatic Reco mmendations 

^ - ^ 



gy^ ata a cowniaaion on the etatua of Span ish-speaking surnareed 
children. — This coswission should be directed by an SS/S profes- 
s'ional, with ti^e needed manpower and technical assistance * 
fully salaoted Task Force), to design and direct a project to: 



1* -> 

1) identify prevalent rates of major physical and intel- 
lectual dysfunctions among the SS/S in general and among lower 
social classes of SS/S groups 

2) investigate causative factors in these dysfunctions; 

3) investigate the extent of ^urrent program utilization by 
different SS/S sxibgroups, and determi^ie the effects of this • 
participation; 

4) disseminate findings and recommendations to federal, state 
and county ataffs concerned with the welfare of children, as^well as 
to organizaions and citizen groups acting as advocates for SS/s 

\ children; ^>>*--^''*% ^ 

5) encourage needed legislative changes; 

6) determine the Ipng-term effects of the coonnission* s 
recommendations for decreasing health, intellectual, emotional and 
cultural hazards by conducting a followup study. 

investigate the need for maior changes in the structure , philosophy 
md ^trffino' oattm^ ^3.^. v^lous divisions under HEW per- 

f-;^inin g tolAe SS/S Child . As previously emphasxzed, the qualxty of 
life of the SS/S child cannot he significantly improved wxthout . 
specific knowledge concerning hazards, affecting him. Efforts to 
roecify such hazards will- be monumentally difficult. Programs to 
decrease such hazards will also be complicated, involving different 
philosophy, staffing patterns and program focus than are prevalent. 

integrate top administrative 'posts . The in^xon in f^^^*^^" 
tioTof female and male SS/S professionals >8di>ecxally Mexxcan- 
americans and Puerto Ricans, the most numerous and dxsadvantaged 
. ssys groins) , will further advocacy for the SS/S child. To make 
programs effective, cross-division cooperation and sharxng of re- 
sources are needed. Unless these and other changes occur, xt xs un- 
likely that the spending of millions of dollars, will make a sxgnxf x- 
cant differeiKje in the lives of the SS/S poor. 
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/ Create an effective, low-cost procedure ror n^arinq the voic<ig of 
the consumer - Provide well pioblicized, toll-free phone centers 
staffed with bilingual paraprof essionals who record and distribute 
comments from the poor, cheaper alternative is to encourage 
letter writing by the poor by distributing free stamped and 
addressed postcards. 

Select as consultants SS/S academicians and clinicians who represent 
a wide area of expertise {medicine, nursing, hard science, business, 
law, psyc>iology, etc.) and who > have different perspectives . These 
experts can be selected from Hispanos Who's Who (tJune 1976) and 
• National Directory of Chicano Faculty and Research (1974, Aztlan 
Publications, UCLA) and bther sources. 

Encourage development of multiethnic, comprehensive models of 
prevention and service" Much of the current ethnocentJi^ic focus is 
primarily xiseful for eMuring that previously neglected groves 
receive money and at^n^on. Multiple ethnic grox:^s can be well 
served by con^reherf^ive Programs en^loying Integrated staffs" that are 
not pitted against one another. Such programs prevent wastefxil 
duplication and encour^e coalition among the various multiethnic 
staffs/ ' f * 

Develop a publication for SS/S ir\fomation concerning proposed 
legislation, results of federally sv^sported projects, availability 
of books and films, emd novel programs. As has been noted, although 
there aure many publications concerning the SS/S, many of these 
cwnot l^e utilized to inqprove services to the SS/S. 

B. Family-Focused Recommendations ' 

Multiservice Neighborhood centers . These centers could identify 
the need for emd encourage utilization of: eugenic 5Uid birth control 
coun s e ling? p r e n a t al care and medically s up e rvi sed birthsr postnatal- 
and well-baby clinics; bcUby and faunily health clinics; emergency 
and crisis services; mental health and early childhood services; 
and comprehensive nutritional counseling (weight control, prenatal, 
fainily and special diets) . These^ caters could operate as neighbor- 
hood storefronts ^ providing transportation^ babysitting, needed 
information, referral, advocacy and friendship. Healthy unenployed 
male and female bilingual persons could be utilized as paraprof es- 
sionails whey are trained and sx:^ervised. This type of program hats 
the advantage of being low cost, of hiring tmen^loyed minorities; 
of- encouraging use and modification of existing community services; 
and of encouraging mutual aid among neighbors. Such centers could 
also provide evening emd weekend parental instruction in child care 
and sex education, as well as control of alcohol', driw, child atnd 
wife abuse; etc. ^ 
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Bilingual 24-Hour Hot-Line Telephon« Counaaling . This s«rvicft is 
essential in «reas with high concentrations of SS/S residents, yhere 
there is frequently a lack of English fluency; a lack of bilingual 
'police, fire, emergency room and other services; ajnd a low use of 
resource information and service. K bilingual 24-hour hot line 
could be mainly staffed by supervised unemployed minorities, pro- 
viding therapeutic listening and referral for medical and mental 
health care, welfare, police, emergency child care, temporary 
housing, and other ser^^ces. 

Bilingual Educational Materials > Simply written bilingual materials 
are practically nonexistent, yet urgently needed. Una Familia Sana — 
A Healthy Family (Boulette^ 1975) is one of the few available bi- 
lingual, concretely written mental health educational booklets. 
Other ^such materials should be developed in the areas of sexual 
education, marital disharmony, obesity, prevention of wife and 
child neglect and abuse, etc. Low-cost distribution of available 
materials should be facilitated. 

Bilingiial Television and Radio Progranming . Televilfeion and radio 
programming can be a powerful tool for orienting the low income 
SS/S consumer toward the use of community services, and for en- 
couraging primary amd secondary prevention*. Additionally, the wide 
gap between client auid professional may be at least partly bridged 
by giving the consianer a chance to see the professional "in action." 

* m 

Two-thirds of all foreign language programming on 40 radio 
and nine television stations is in Spanish'. A recent study (I^pez ^ 
and Enos, 1973) reports that consistent viewing of Spanish- language 
television by the SS/S is a class-linked phenomenon. The primary 
users were found to be poor, minimally educated, older, foreign- 
bom (75.5%*from Mexico), and monolingual (Spanish only). Only 1% 
of their respondents had no television sets, while 50% had two or 
more sets. Thus, Spanish TV is likely to be a powerful educative 
tool. However, the few educational health programs that have been 
translated are practically useless. The translations ar^ in the 
Spanish of the upper classes, which is not well understood or 
acceptable for the SS/S poor, yiho are poorly educated not only in 
'English but in Spanish. 

This writer has written and produced over 40 Spanish^ 
language edxicational xnental health television programs, and 10 5- 
minute radio programs with the low income SS/S viewer in mind. Latin 
mxisic, concrete simple Spamish, txaditional sayings and humor were 
^ u^4ed. - Positive locail and statewide response was obtained. Also, 
the programs were converted into audio cassettes for use in home, 
coomiinity emd agency settings. The focus of these programs was to 
provide basic information concerning health,^ marital and childrearing 
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practicM in axr effort to Omef^mm ohild «bus« and n«9l*ct. Produc- 
tion of oth«r progrm la pandiiig.. Both tha TV and radio programa 
hava baan maatar-tapad to faeilitata duplication. ^ 

Early In tarrantion Faaily Proqraia . Early dataction of* aarioua 
family atraaa la urgantly naadad. Sarvicaa randarad aftar familiea - 
bacoaa quita dyafunctional can ba uaalaaa. Eapacially aaaantial ara 

• atratagiaa to influanca and aaaiat tha low inccna SS/S fathar, who 
ia naglactad and waakanad by aoat aocial aganciaa. it ia also 

. important to atrangthap- tha fathar 'a roia by involving him as a 
paraprofaaaional in aganciaa. Thia will giva him not only eamad 
incoaia, but community and fmily aataam. Mala paraprof assional 
helpara could visit diatraaaad fathara in thair homas, pc>pl halls, 
bars, neighborhood cantara, ate. Tha halpara could ba supportive 
role models, who giva information and referral for an^loyment, 
planned parenthood, health clinics, legal aarvicaa, etc. Also 
needed are classes in English, citizanahip, vocational training, 
aasertive training and community organization taught "by iailingual 
community residents. 

t 

Use of E thnic and Poverty-Specific. Interventions . "Meriendas 
Educativas" (educational Kaffae Klatachas or teas)- seems a fitting 
name for the informal,^ early afternoon, educational group disctissions 
this author has conducted with' low income Spanish- speaking women 
(Boulette, 1977). .The goals of tha meriendas aj-e: 1) sharing basic 
primary prevention information; 2) reducing the social distance and 
distrust between mental health %#or)cer and parent. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

^^i««»entation these and other strategies would be diffi- 
cult and time consuming, involving years of highly focused work for 
study of the recommendations, implementation of some by legislation^ 
and developoient of appropriate programs. Evaluation of program 
- - iitlllzstlon patterns, impacft and modilTications would taki additional 
time. By the end of^£he century, surveys might indicate the follow- 
ing changes: 1) increased levels of. health; 2) increased ediicational 
attainment; 3) increased occupational, attainment; 4) increased levels 
of social and mental health; and 5) increased levels of cultural 
health as indicated by retention of laxigueige, culture and traditions; 
continued identification with ancestry, language and culture; de- 
creased acceptance of degradizig Qrjrananticized stereotypes; de- 
creased .adherence to the distinctive culture perspectives; increased 
efforts to .change prejudicial policies and practices; and the crea- 
tion of well designed, broad-scale research projects to identify 
core cultural values and practices specific to the SS/S regardless 
of social, education, nativity or other factors. 
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I. RATIONALE FOR A POLICY APPROACH 

It is commonplace to associate concerns ' about child welfaire 
with ihterventive approaches to the family". Children usucLLly are 
reared within a family structure, an^ it has long been recognized" - 
that family dysfunction leads to. both child placement and develop- 
mental disturbance for children. Therefore, service to maintain 
family function or rehabilitate dysfiinctional families h,as long been 
considered an aspect of child welfaure services, though it has not 
commanded resqurces equal t^ those used to provide foster care. ^ 



It is diff4.cult, however, to reach agreement on how such 
Service should be carried out.' 16 therapeutic intervention with the 
famxly ancillary to the primary function of child -placement? Or is 
treatment of the family a different concern? Should child placement 
services be established within the framework of family-centered 
programs, or is family treatment an appropriate aspect of child 
placement?. Is therapeutic intervention with the family the only 
"family treatment"? should the approach to problems of dysfunctional 
fdnilxes be through therapeutic processes, or are there indications 
of widespread social -system difficulties for the family that 
produce an outfall of children needing placement? Should attention 
then be directed more toward policy "formulation than to the treatment 
of individual families? - 



If national efforts are to utilize family intervention in ^ 
child care, such qxiestions must be answered if we are*^to establish M 
realistic program goals within resource constraints. ^ 



^ This paper presents reasons for "development of a comprehen- 

sive, cohesive family policy in the United States, rather than a 
narrow, program-oriented approach to ^prevention of removal of 
children from homes. 

Within' the child welfare field, there is a well established 
linking of interventions concerning child care with the family, a 
legitimate activity in -the process is serving the child in his "own 
home.-^ Such services, have been described as similar to those 
provided by family ag^incies, with the possible addition of supple- 
mentary services, and with the degree to which placement may be 
prevented^being determined by the motivation of parent^ as they 
seek Jielp. " . ^ 

Traditional descriptions of family-oriented child welfare 
practice have important limitations as a base for considering a 
national po^txire toward prevention of substitute child, care tjirough 
family intervention. For one thin^, there are dif f icvilties in 
encompassing modern social" work practice, v^ose methodology has 
virtually exploded over the last 15' ye^rs, and which flow includes 



team relationships ainong professionals, or between paraprofessionals 
and subpro£essi.on2Lls, an increasing array of tools, and other vauri- 
ables in the design of service.^ 

Also, the growing interest in advocacy as an element of ^ 
social work practice is particxilarly pertinent to this discussion. 
A relationship between client need and social conditions is recog- 
nized • The. role of the social worker may be eaqpanded to intervene 
in social systems, not only with individxial client problems. .^Advo- 
cacy practice connects modern casework services with the emphasis 
upon social conditions that characterized the early social work 
.pioneers — helpftil. intervention tramscends the Ccise situation, ajid 
society itself mtist be considered in order to serve peoplf^^ 
effectively^, even in individualized human services. Thus, it is 
difficult to discuss how child placement may be prevented through 
intervention with the family without enlaurging the perspective. 

In 1970, Moynihan considered the state of policy science as 
con^ared with program plauining.^ His major concern, that in the 
1960s government had rushed prematiirely into programs' in an effoct 
to correct problems without placing t;hem within a policy context, 
seems to hold up well. But perhaps more importan^iy, Moynihan made 
clear that program development must be placed, within a larger 
policy orientation, or^t becomes * incoherent and wasteful.' To 
avoid repeating 'such mistcJces in social programming, child welfare 
should be placed in the larger frame of faunily welfare, and, in 
turn, national family policy. If effective programs are to be 
designed, they shoiild be synchronized with other programs and piablic 
activities through policy formation. " ^ 

.With recognition that policy always exists, either wittingly 
or unwittingly, that even inaction represents a policy, and that 
perceptions of the policy-making process are legion, we use the 
term "family policy" to speak of coii5>rehensive guidelines to provide 
coherent program content for families through government^ activities 
explicitly considered. 

Observers have increasingj.y pqinted out the lack of ^uch 
family policy in the United States. The prestigious National 
Reseeirch Coxincil report. Toward a National Policy for Children and 
Families, stated in late 1976: 

Categorical, single-strategy programs, while effective in 
meeting some a£ the specific needs of majny fcunilies, have 
failed to providfiL the support required by many families 
with m\iltiple n'eeas. In addition to programs specifically 
directed toward families a^d children, public policies in 
many areas have effects, both positive and negative, on the 
welfare of families. Despite this fact, - little explicit 
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• atten^on is ^given to the in^ct on families and children * 
of %relfaref health, hoiising, transportation, environmental 
regulation^ criminal jxistice, recreation, consiamer protection, 
and other programs, both old and new.^ 

There are many reasons for this policy gap. Americ2m social 
patterns have tended to be directed to particular social 
problems, ^not to more con^r'ehensive suqppdrt available for all 
citizens. Related to this is a tendency to presume that government 
action jmustj^^ intrusive, and that the. role of^ govenment must be 
regulatory. In fact, the separation between government and family 
connects with the very roots of American govemfiient; the Constitu- 
tion avoids mention of the family, and establishes A contract 
between the'' individual citizen cuid his government. The develiopment 
of individualism was for y^aurs a cornerstone of assxmptions of 
cultural process, and the family W2« often seen as an anomaly. 

The effect o£2these attitudes has been pesslirdLstically I 
described by Schorr. He concludes that govemment^can be ' ^ 

responsible to family need only if it is not in confr^ct with the 
tradition of individualism, if family policy can b^ pl^ed in the 
rontext of other kinds of policy, or if the narrowest possible 
issues CM be settled upon in order to find some political con- 
sensus. Under sxjch circumstances, it is small wonder that little 
sospreheasive ^family policy has evolved.* 

But interest in the subject has been escalating rapidly. 
Dn the political front, dtiring the 1976 presidential campaign, two 
presidential Ceuididates e3q>ressed concern aibout fsunily policy. 
One was subseqxiently elected, but the translation of concern into 
family policy goals has not unfolded at this writing. However, 
other activities related to national politics are likely to support 
further development of family policy. The entry of the National 
Science Fovmdation into soch considerations is significant. 
Before his election as Vice President, Walter Mondale was a leading 
advocate for the development of a family impact statement. Many 
foundations, academic centers and piablic service orgemizations have 
begun to consider the matter. A White House Conference on Families 
has been included in the proposed federsLl budget. Despite the 
difficulties, many now believe that development of nationca family 
policy is feasible. 

There is more to recommend a policy approach in child welfare 
than* political feasibility. The field of child welfare heis central 
interest- in child ceire, normally a function of the feunily. Kadushin 
has described child welfare as supportive, supplemental or substi- 
tutive of this family function. Thus the field find^ itself 
attached to a family function that in turn operates in' conjunction 
with other family functions. Gelfzels has described the family as ' 
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•functionally diffxise"^^ and Goode has written that famjjy functions 
•in fact are not separated in any known family system." 



The inference is that the child-cauring function of the 
faonily cannot be viewed in isolation. The way the family carries 
out child care responsibilities interacts *d.th other functions. 
Means to ea^ifess affection, ways in which a family makes its -peace 
with the society axound it, its capacity to t£Jce part in the 
economy, its strengths ajjd %feaknesses in offering a sense of 
continuity to its members , and a support system for itself, through 
a kin ne.twork — all affect how a family cares for its children. 
Child care is a product of a functioning family, and if - substitute 
caure is to be prevented, intervention should be^ directed to the 
hesilth of the total faunily. 

There is much to be said for the redxaction of services 
substituting for the family function of child cajoej no sociea system 
can .con5>letelx eliminate the need f or srabstitute care. For one 
thing, there is evidence that the United States 5|s been unable to 
mount an effective substitute child^care system. There is also 
reason to question any -governmental program approach that has a 
central goa^ of substituting for family fxinction and thus possibly 
weakens family life. 



' • For many ye2urs observers have seen the family "as con5>etitive 
with other social institutions.' They have ccammented. that the family 
has lost function as other organiz^^ons have come into being to 
take ovet family responsibilities. It has been questioned 
whether the family can withstand these inroads, euid some "recent 
literature has heralded the possibility of the- end of the family as 
an institution. The concern is that the family is a functional 
group that 'can be weaUcened by other groxips taking on family 
functions, whatever the motivation. Efforts to help families can 
be actions that hurt them. The substitutive services are particu- 
larly prone to sucdi unwitting behavior, which suggests that they 
should be tied closely to ways to utilize faonily strengths when 
this is possibl^. A policy mxist emj^hasize means to aid families 
to function. The reasons for thi'j^V^sitive , more, comprehensive 
approach derive from what we know about fsucaily performances 

II. FAMILY TRENDS \ . 

To observe the state of the fa m ily in the, nation, broad ^ 
social indicators are important sour<:es of data. Clinical studies 
pose the problems of smal^ samples that may not reflect the larger . 
population. Organizational materials tend to reflect organizational 
goals and performance, and ultimately produce distortions by view- 
ing human behavior through the lenses of particular organizations. 
Social indicators more di^ctly measure societal output, and social 



indicators concerning the junericem family include population or 
large-saqple siirveys. A social^indicators approach also requires 
tiae series that may define the direction of events, and ultimately 
measure i^ether, over tine, families are better or vorse off. 

Social indicators ^>ecifically concerned with the family 
have attracted attention only fairly recently. The first major 
collection of sug^ materials was published in 1970 by the Russell 
Sage Foundation. TlUs report mentions in^jortant gaps in available 
data, gaps that still exist today. 

The author, Perriss, comments that most available material ' 
describes ^^^nges ip the structure of the family, not in its 
functions. Since our eii?)hasis is on the latter, this is a serious 
limitation. Host social indicators focus on the results of 
behavioral patterns, but not the processes themselves.. Since the 
•census, whose purpose is to provide demographic description, is the 
source of most av2d.lable family indicators, this is understemdable . 
Policy analysts mi^t wish for corresponding emphaisis u^xsn behav- - 
ioral, qualitative and at^tudinaa materieOs. 

The descriptive data suggest that major changes in families 
are taking place, particularly rapidly in- the present decade. Before 
dealing directly with this, however, it is useftil to examine the 
social environment of American families. 

Female Role Chctnge 

> 

Women are going. to work. Pcirticipation by women in the 
labor force increased 68% in the period 19^0-1973. The trend 
includes women with continuing family responsibilities. Between 
1950 and 1975, there was a threefold increase in the nximber of women 
seeking work ^ough they had husbands in the home anOr children under 
the age of 6. 

The trend is likely to continue. A 1974 survey by. the 
Institute of .L:^fe Insurance indicates that only one in four young 
women^^ntends to spend little or no time working during her life- 
time. A trend towaurd ega^^tarianism between the sexes is ex- 
pressed across claiss lines. 

Economic Recession 

The period betwe^g 1969 and 1976 was .economically sluggish, 
with heavy unemployment. The impact upon families is extremely 
coiqplex, but there are some indications of attitudinal effects. 
By 1974-75, families were expressing decreasing confidence in the 
economic fu^^e, and. doubt that each year would bring financial 
betterment. This is in sharp contrast to the traditional fljnerican 
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of endleas* opportunity Cor personal eccxwnic ^ogress, and is 
mct^ in at:titiidtt8 about financial responsibilities for chil- 
In tbe 1974 survey, 37% of the national sasple told of **real 
c stress* • • « Tbey report that thedjr standard of living 
is/ loifer thAn a year ago and their previous i#ay of lifie is in 

j/ - 

ilrtrh Confcrol 



A -technology for easy birth control and changes 'in abortion 
lavs were couqpled with rapid changes In popolaur ethics, and family 
planning progressed during the 1970s. In nost of the present 
century , there hais^been a trend towaurd a decreasing birthrate In 
the United States. TSie* trend has accelerated, recentjj, with 
birthrate predictions regrolarly exceeding the reality. 

The legalisation of abortion brought dranatic changed. ^ ^ 
Between 1970 and 1974 there was aliiig|t a fivefold increase in the* 
nUBber of legal abortions reported, * * 

In stfort, social indicators cqncemi^ng the family in the 
1970s anxst be interpreted within the context of considerable uncer- 
tainty about it&tividual self --definition emd intinate interrelations 
with others. Sexual identity and roles, the "naturalness** of 
pairenthood, and economic st^ports over the long term were put into 
question by politicetl, social, economic and technological develop- 
ments that were ultimately environmental in origin. Social sanctions 
(and certainties) were being replaced by socially svQ)ported altema- ' 
tives that could be carried out -with a freedom never before available 
across an entire poptJtlation. Major life-style options were available 
%fithin a context so ope^^ that msurriage* and family itself could be' 
virtually esqperimental. Plsuming, conceiving, beau: ing and caring 
for children were Sftabject to these changes. Family life was 
reiqarkably lanstable. 

Traditional Marriages , ^ 

The rates of marriage dropped during the 1970s* Bfarriage 
CT>^1^ have been delayed due to economic recession, and birth control 
methods may have eliminated' scmie "forced?* marriages. 

Bernard conqpared the years 1970 and 1974 auid concluded that 
the proportion of married persons wais decreasing, while the ^proportion 



*The issue of government subsidy of abortion hais been the 
subject of intensfe judicial and legislative ^examination, with out- 
comes xandecided at this writing. 



ot divorced, separated and other silgle ^ ^ 35 



persons 25 to 34 who never married increased by about 50%.^^ 
Age at first marriage was increasing. "^^ 

aaed 35 ^"'^''^''^ examined what has happened ^to women 

«^.fL^ iLT^ concludes that the attitudinal change toward 
narriage may be less d^rastic than it seems. ^ Moreov^, a A^ional 
opinaon survey^in 1974 found that an overwhelming ^^Lty were 
posxtxve toward marriage, t^ile only 14% showed attj^udes b^ILily 
^negative toward marriage for themselves or others.*^ x^sicaixy 

■ 

The picture is not clear, and bears continued evaluation.* 
Divorce and Sepeiration 

The other side of this coin is es^ressed in divorce and 

SHle^" d^r^e'L" • ^ ^^"^^ conclusions 

are clear, divorce is increasing at- a remarkable pace". Over the lono 

term^tween 1875 and 1975, a 16-fold increase i^the d^^orcf^aie^ 

^ S!^f!^^^^^^^:. divorce rate in the Dni*ted States 

ITlV^ highest in the world, and the rate has increased since. ^ 
By 1975. divorces exceeded 1 million in tlje U.S., and the children 
xnvolved had also passed that figure. A^nost h^lf agaS afm^y 

cJisf^cJSrs SI?'h"^ il^ remarriage of divorced parents. Social 
class factors that ^d been correlated with divorce rates in the 
past *rere evening out, suggesting a "democratization" of divorce 
n^* spread throughout the ynited states population .'^^ At the saiie 

there -were^ndications that those who divorced were remarrying 
^953 Significant for-this discussion, ^Zn ^ ' 

1953 and 1971 the number of children of divorced parents tripled. ^3 

Single-Parent Families 

As might be expected from these statistics, there has been ' 
S^J''k"^S ^" single-parent families, the great majority of 

^^-7^^ f''^'' families increased over 250% between 

1950 and 1974,. and the dramatic upward shift seems to be continuing .^^^ 
The trend was most extreme among blacks. . 

Concomitantly, between 1970 and 1975 there was a 45% increase 

i97f ^or^"" ?f t"^?"^" ^""'"^ ^'"^ " single-parent mother. By 
1975, 20% of all children under 18 were living either with a sinejle 
parent or with substitute parents. smgie 

• -^ese data suggest that an increasing number of -children are 
in jeopardy of inadeqxaate care. 
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other Forms of Families 

The increeise in singleopaurent families is not the only 
significant departure from the traditional family pattern. As an 
outgrowth of present trends, there is an increasing number of 
families reconstituted from earlier marital* states. Despite the 
decreeise in remarriages already mentioned, 80% of those divorced 
%«ere remarrying, according to 1975 census data. Figures in 1970 
indicated that 30% of the children under If^i" ^« Dnited Stated 
vfere not living with both natural parents - 

enviously, • su£^ families present complex structxires for 
children to adjust to. There is little information yet on how 
this large cohort functions, but ^at is available^gtiggests faisly 
optimistic conclusions on satisfactory adjustment. Nevertheless, 
fturther study is warranted. 

More radical changes in -living arrangements have been fre- 
quently disc\issed in the literature. Although there is evidence that 
Americam attitudes remain cbnservative, the clear evidence of 
structural chemge in the American family has alarmed many. Obvi- 
ously, these changes are at least in part a logical extension of 
sociaa conditions in the 1970s. To understand their meaning more 
fully^ we have ta understand the acconpauTj g^^ . functional changes 
and the attitiides that s\irround them. ^^^KT ^||^^^ 

Funct-ibnal and At-ti-tudinal Measures 

Understanding the full meaning of structural change requires 
hunting out sometimes fairly oblique reseaurch results suggesting 
aspects of %<hat may be happening. The data ar&.^oXih thin and not 
fully tr\astworthy; the measurement of attitudes and interactions is . 
fax less precise than descriptive information. Most apparent is 
the relative scarcity of research on child and family that utilizes 
attitude survey approaches, ^parently this "soft data" approach 
has been seen as less utilitarian than demographics, but in many 
ways descriptive data may be best eaqplained by sxx:h attitude 
surveys. 

What little is known has some encouraging facets. Karrxage 
and family have long been seen to have moved into an era that is 
less instrumental and more e»ressive — a time when the "self- 
actualization ethic" reigns. Under such ci^cimistances, attitudes 
toward family life become directly related to satisfaction felt 
within it. Americans give their f allies the -hic^est priority when 
their personal values aure surveyed. Furthermore, most adxilts 
seem to find, real satisfaction with family life. One large-sample 
national sxirvey showed 94% of women and 96% of ^jen described their 
role as parents as at least uisually. en joyable . In another recent 
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^^59 '^'-'^ ~ti.f.=*io„ with th. 

Pa«ilie« contintie to provide physical care/ socialization 
r^.^f?*^f^f ^ -ajority of youn^ children, despite 

a rapid rise in the ^se of foster care.^^ Anl^creasing number of 
^t^^ """^^Zl srupple-ental care during ?heS^ 

™ ^ ^•^^ strong indicati«>r^ that parents 

are active in .aking these care arranges«mts . ^ knd in tntao" 
^^^JT f^^""^ influence of the family upon children has 
been demonstrated. one may conclude that although work arrange-^ 
^h! i^T"^"^ 8t:^e«ental care during work 

bonding between parents and children continues to be 

_ family is a source of continuity between generations, 

and egresses thxs through kinship ties. Despite writings to th^ 
^^'^""•fr*" suggest the continued ia^rtance of the 

extended family as a functional part of family e«e^ce. Adults 

^^i^^^t t/'^l^'^'"!^^^ ^^'^^ parents7^^ adolescents 

demonstrate affectxonal ties with extended family members Ex- . 

tended family members provide help when the nuclear family undergoes 
JI^T?*' *;;^*-P»^i<=^^iy significant finding is that extended 
family members often pay for day care.^^ Extended family members 

^T^^^ K*^!"^^^''*"''^^ ^"''^ ^ *9ed in the United States, 

although thxs geems to be decreasing in favor of institutional 
arrangements. 



with involved in a ci,nstant process of exchange 

with their environment. One of the most measurable aspects of 
this process is consun^tion, where choices must be made by families 
to respond to market factojrs- There is strong evidence of f^ly^ 
interaction oveg^consumer choices that for the most part satisfies 
family members. These data indicate that interactions within 
the family remain intense, and that family manbers are involved 
on deep interaction as they contend with environmental realities. 

* 

€»r.^ * S"^"* ^2"^ °^ sources is disappointing. m the 

face of indications of great change in family structure, we know 
little about corresponding changes iA internal processes within 

t'^lt''^ ^V" ^^""^ indicate that these processes remain , 

viable, but there is desperate need for further understanding, and 
greater financing of research on attitudes. Of particular importance 
is further intelligence about: 1) how families arrive at choices 
among increasing life-style, options; 2) qualities of interpersonal 
experience within reconstituted families; 3) the particular problems 
besetting single-parent families with children; 4) the nature of 
con5)etition for individuals' loyalty between families and other 
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social ins^fcu^ons: 5) Masurable impactM on Individoatl development 
derived tram family esq^erience, controlled for other variables. 

From vhat.is kno«m, a oovposite picture of tlie American 
family in the 1970a emerges that sn^srestst 

1) Pemilies continiae to irate high as sotbrces of satisfac* 
^tion for individuals. The function of child care^ is enjoyable for 

most adults, while there is movement toi-ard more equal participation 
in the process by both sexes. 

2) Parents tend to resist losing influence upon children, 
even when day care arrangements oiitside the home are reqiiired. 

3) Baqpectations for fas^ly life remain high. 

4) Kinship patterns oont^ue to influence family life. 

5) Families arrive at many choices through a mutual process. 

6) Options in determining life style are increasing, and 
families are exercising choice with greater frequency. 

III. advcx:ates and servic?; providers 

Child care axkd its relatloMhlp to family function link with 
certain fields of organized activity. These fields are not always 
synchronized, nor do they approach the family and child care with 
similar goals. The tension between fields and the fragmentation of 
service approaches affect the care of children. 

This paper concerns the relationship between child care *and 
piiblic policy toward the family. For that reason, it eo^hasizes the 
role of government, but to do so it must also consider interest 
groups that affect public decisions. Therefore, the private social 
agencies in the domain of children and the family are discussed 
before proceeding to the judicial, executive and legislative 
brsuiches of government. 

Private Social Agencies 

Social services in the United States originated with volun- 
tary interest grox^, *rtjose fimctions of ten' subsequently became 
incliided in government processes. The volxintary agencies ••re thus 
the ancestors of many government social programs, and there are 
continuing close relationships between many service programs offered 
by the voluntary sector and those provided by government. , 
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It is .l^niflc^^t that thm 19th century, lAich m >tf M by 
««9*«^***i<»» offering boMn —r^cmm, did not 
proda«. t^tiooifid. ixit«r-t group, that •nco-p««d both child place 
a»d ii»ra 9^.1 fa-ily ori^itatioaa.^ir^ organisation. 



with child naglaet and abOM and with tha nmm^ 
stitota car* of childran * -no vxtn tfta need for »ub- 



^. ^ ' — *• specific child-placino oraanixa- 

^dT^Jir^iL^*^^ "'^'^^ .ubati^ta cL. w^n^SSi". 

tS^^'of^ S^r^L^r**^ "^"^^ al«> advocat«l 

S^h^oHSi^'dSl ^ -PP-i-ion to the 



«>vartv ^J^^K^'^l^ir; concern of voluntaera with 

Sr^fl^'«?^ ^ organization o^vPharities , produced the 

Ch«ity organisation -ov«.nt, which in ti^; „«xt ce^t^i^^LTlt. 

^<^l \ '^'L!!^'^ •^.i. on strengthening ^^e 

indigent movmd on to advocacy of the fa-dly as a functi<ming insti- 



Interests in education and scientific aanaaWnt we^e 

reflected in tlse hosw econcmica ^ ^ i V^,,^^ 

mr'i^^i*4^ X ecooo^cs aovoBent, whic^ originally applied 

sci«tific principles to the education of housewives, to b^^r their 
functioning as^ consuaers and parents. ^f^^^r tneir 



^ ^ ^ century strands of s/rvice 

tx^, the o^er directed to intact families so that they wc^d func- 

over ti-^'S^^r^rr***' cooperation between these movements 

i^t^'. differences continue to be manifest. An effort in 
^irS^^r* "^^^ of America with the 

I^iLf^r^ K^**^^*''^'^ America failed, even though both 
S^^i^ 12 have many local member agencies in joint »«bership 
dtae to Mrged local program content. Contributing to this failure 
were goal discrepancies connected with emphases already discussed. ^2 

^ A.^ 75! **^55*''*'»^*'*' in enchases become even more pronounced when 
W.^? advocacy groups concerned with child abuse, v 

^^l/t^ltT^""^ n"^^*'*^ e-phasis is on conse- 

quences to children of dysfunctional family life. There seems to 
have been greater voluntary interest in advocating for children's 
71^ "^^^ such circ«stances than in advocating for strong family 
life, although this may %#ell be changing. ^ r 

A new force on the horizon is the participatory groxxp 
oriented to the interests of adiilts within the- family. Both the 
self-help movement and the encounter movement have aped this trend 
in recent years. Originally formed to provide commonwealth experience 
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with ^•ci.al probiaas, or to enrich family experience, a^ch groups 
have consl4^ral>le potential advocates tf>T strong family life, 
and there^are som^. Indications that they Are moving in this direc- • 
tion?^ But onc« again, there are limitations in encbo^assing the . 
total family experience, including the function of child care. 
Xdvocacy in these newer^ groups is likely tq relate to special f am- . 
Uly problems or center upon concerns vrith marriage exclusively. . 
The n^r movements, rather than healing the schism among interest 
grotj^s, tend rather to eaphasize it. 

The Judicial Svst'<i^ . > ' ' • • > . 

As pointed out^^lier, the Constitution Is silent on the 
stiject of -the family. '.The various state govermlents were left to 
make whatever response to the family was necessary. Also mentioned 
was th^ American assumption about social programs—that they have a 
reguaatory function. These attitudes combined in. tl>e development 
of state laws deigned to make rules about family, behavior . Tyse 
rules became volimiinous enough to form a specialty within legaA- ^ 
iiractice— family^ law. This body of law, derived from state-level 
activities, produced A polwlot of conflicting, incoherent require- 
ments for family behavior. * Can5>lexities in law have produced a 
'lively practice in interpretation, but alsp provided incentives for 
mobility ^ro^^tate tP state, as individuals searched for legal 
prbtfectioni^ meet th^ir, personal needs. Problems have followed 
as family members crossed jurisdi'ction«a lines, or utilized different 
state liws to ged-n advantage in family quarrels. 

. -^-mie- matter is of particxilar imiiortance when considerij[ig child 
care because of long-standing legal mutates and sanctions in deter- 
mining care procedures. Although 'effoKs 'have been made to desigg^ 
nationwide -standards for deten6inits4sCTiJ of child care and custody, 
■difficulties with definitions and a^ttxcition to case law have made 
sc^utions elusive. Consequently, the problems inherent in discre- ^ 
tionary law^^ have diminished the capacity to provide for the safety* 
and caure of childrien. : ' ' ^ 

. ■ . " ■• " ■- ' ' >r : ^ ■ 

The Exed^^ve firancti ^ \ . ^ 

Specific, interest in children by thte federal goverpment is ^■ 
also long-standi^ The Children's. Bureau and, later, tiie Office oS " 
Child DevelopiA3Rre expressions of research eund pro^ranming con- ^ 
ceming children. Purthet- evidence of interest Kis been the regular 
continuance/of the White Hoj^e , conferences on children. The results 
of these conWences may att times be controversial, but. they have j 
established orientati,on to children as "a ^proper , direction of govern- 
ment, ^d have increased visibil'itit of cafeildrenVs' issues for both 
the general public -and government , -^ey have b^n less suc^ssf ul 
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^'t^y concema, and as a" result a Whlta -Hou7« Cbnferenca 
on PaalU«ji is being plaftned at this writing. ^onrerence 

• . " > , » 

•^•cutive depir'tmenf i interest in the total family is 
I^Te^eLir^rf ; -ith campaign statementHn t^J 

InS^ f*""*- '^'^^^^^^ campaign statements wiJLl be trans- 

< ^.7^ action is as yet unclear. Will the separation of interests 
tTv^'^iSat^Sfff^Ti?^ continued in new presidenti^? ini^ia!'"'' 

tlves? What definitions of "family- will prevail? What interest 

'•^t^ "^^i ^^^^ new Svelo^^nS? 

f^fi'^tr'' ^^^^'^ " individuals and groups concerned wi^'^"' 

The Lec;islat4.ve Branch 

da»ln*i^*25T^ legislative c^rn with the family 'has tended to be 
^al^cSlir'i^*^^^ 5 "'"^*=*^ maintenance, originally with thf 
if^i and Ahen with changes ij^ related programs. 

S^Jo^nt ^-l^^^^^-^ng ^tionJ^goals" to^u!^ 

t <*«livery olf social «e^ices: "preventing or remedying 
exploitation of chiltbren and adults not able^ ^ 
^::r^.nTf^^^ preserving, rehabilitating or 

The Wi-''^!!!^ r perspective, the results ar,e dismal. ' 

^1?? family-oriented of the publfc assistance prograj^is. Aid to 
?^ "i.^ Dependent Children, has also been the ^sTton^V^ 
versiai . Judah states r . 

AFDC, a program universally castigated, remains our basic 

S?7^ ^ s\^plement and support poor famiii^ with 

children. Xn only 26 of the 50 states are families in 
7!r2- parents . are in the.hoofe "but unemployed included ' ' 

in this progranT. m 34 states they are'not included 

A policy, though an unwritten one, permitting high unem- " 
^ ployment to curb inflation at a time %dien exclusion of 
• the unen5)loyed from the basic provision for families is 
allowed, is an exaji5>le of the tacit policy of the federal 
government. Using the criteria to evaluate policy of - ' 
-inclusiveness, adequacy, eqtiity, and ea^ of administra- 
. tion, the AFDC program is found. wanting, on all counts as 
a provision which supports ^d svpplemSnts family well- ' 
beojig. While it has been castigated even by Presidents ' 
as responsible, for family breakup, no^ substitutes are ' 
currently being seriously considered.^® \ " 



: V 

This troubled program is currently directed to 10% of the/ 
families ^ith children in the United States, and 12% of the g^lHren. 
More than half of .all female-headed families are using AFDC. 

As to direct services to children. Mott has -indicted 
American capacity to- provide child care. He concludes that: 
1) the longer a^child stays in foster care, the less likely he or 
she is to return to the natural home and the lower the probabilities 
of adoption; 2) there is inappropriately high turnover among profes- 
sionals who supervise foster care programs? 3) for all practical 
purposes, children in "foster care are "lost", officialdom is unaware 
of the child, his needs and has no goals for his development; 
4 J children with special- needs are particxilarly barred from adoption i 

5) there is a serious shortage of foster care facilities, which 
results in children being inappropriately placed in institutions; 

6) relationships among' organizations concerned with child car* are 
chaotic, and they are incapable of cooperation. Mott prescribes 
renewed governmental activity in iinking children with thexr own 
families, indicating that public foster care services are not 
properly oriented to the child's family, and only a complete re- 
orientation of children's programs will the situation. 



We do not dwell here xipon the matter of welfare reform, 
beyond noting that extensive debate has not yet led to meaningful 
action. 

As noted earlier, Moiidale, before assuming the Vice 
Presidency, was a leading critic of existing legislation, and a 
voice for beginning reform. He enunciated the concept of a family 
' iii5>act statement- suggesting the need to determ^ijie spillover effects 
• on -family life of. existing government programs. He proposed 
• drafting legislation, using the model of the EHvirqmnental Impact^ 
Statement, as a means to screen governmental actxvi^^ to ensure that 
it was not harmful to family life. .One object of his concern was 
welfare legislation supposedly meant to help famxlies. He felt 
tiiat many'of the provisions had become antifamilial in effect, and 
required correction. As chairman of the Senatie Subcommittee on 
Children and-Ybuth, Mondale also became involved with hearings on 
fainily policy and with several versions of the i^^gislatxon, last 
described as the Child and Family Services Act. This b?.ll had 
anerged from earlier versions more specifically related to day c 
biit gradually its -purposes were expanded to include organxzation at 
all levels of government of "family councils" to consider family 
life The public reaction to the bill was surprising. An intense 
mail 'campaign against it incorrectly stated the purpose as govern- 
- .ment takeover of rearing children. .Despite the distortion, 
conclusions were possible: government activity in the area of 
fiamily was of considerable- relevance to a large number of. people, 
•"^i^u^ citizens Kjuickly inferred that the bill carried regulatory- 
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i nt e nt, rtm «ali«w 6t fa a ily policy h*d In cg wed conaiderably" 

and acc<»p«iying thi. ma • vocl£«rou« conservative response. 

Thg groblem of Ancillary Interest - * 

• € f ragaentation existing^ organized interests in the 

rasily is^^^^npounded by another phenomenon. Becaiise the family is . 

ePhcerned with all.of life, «nd is so basic an institution, 
an ol?ject of concern to many in relation to other inter- 
••rvices, health, mental heal .cor r^c^ons, housing,- 
smployment, aging, i education an<i retardation all come> t6 .mind as 
areas of concern, with professed interest in the fakily an aspect 
of these more central interests. But it is possible to miye ihto 
even- broader areas of human activity and find concern . for Ahe. 
family. 




The large corporation, which so -character iz^TAmer ican life, 
i.s interested in the family. For many iodustriil products, the fam- 
ily is a major consumer. Family relationships are ia^wrtant to 
ind^Mtry because they involve their employees,^ sifice family life 
can help or hinder individual work adjustment. ' Yet American 
industry has not produced its own system of family: si^rt's, such * 
AS in-plant day care services, to the extent thit other nations 
have, and instead has tended to exploit the family as being of . 
assistance to its work force, or as a manipulable consumer. industry 
has responded to some family functions, but not others. 

Marriage and family are celebrated by nearly all religions, 
and linJcages between the family and religious belief are common. 
All major churches treat marriages as sacred, and support traditional 
family experience. Beyond this doctrinal role, the church is often 
a medium for family eaqwression of ethnic solidarity. ^ 

* ^, have been active in many/rograms in stpport of 

^il. C.^*""® specific Jewish. <6oman Catholic, Lutheran 

ograuns-, on the pattern of 
American voluntary charxtable yjrganizatidife . MoreoveA there' ii a 
varielgj of «qpressions of " lay iAt^est^/pirticularly >i--erg«M.za- 
tions for marriage enrichment. /The clergy has moved into pastoral ' . 
counseling, and many have been trained in marriage and family 
counseling. Denominations sponsor courses /or clergymen, and 
clergymen in turn provide coturses in family living to their 
constituents. . ^ , . 

Yet churches have maintained 'certain boundaries between 
iiSdividuals and groins, often as reflections of ethnicity, and in 
so doing help produce the conflicts of interfad.th marrii 



Moreover, at least one cdbserver sees churches as major deterrents 
to the formation of government policy on the family."^ 
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Ong mmy Lntmx that th e p rtaac y of r«l i g i ou a con« IdT^tiona 



in the it orientation to the family aometimea leadp churchea to 
incbnaiatenciea. , 

Since the Atofe of the^^^iitionista, Americana have 
organized around hxaman rightd. This movement was greatly acceler- 
ated with the public attention to the issue during the 1960a> and 
many private axtd public organizations relate themselves to this 
field. Although orientation to family policy might appear to be 
important to human rights advocates, the facts have often been 
otherwise. Consideration of the family has deteriorated into argu- 
••mnto abou*t streng-ths and weaknesses. The^st apparent focus for 
this debate lias been the "Jtoynihan Report" published during th* « 
height of the human rights activism. Although Moynihan utilized 
references by black scholars, the report, was seen as a white 
scholar's denigration of tHe black family. Scalding a^|acks wfere 
issued against t>oth the report and Moynihan 's motives. Sxib^^- 
quently, a literature developed celebrating the black family. 

With the 'largest of the deprived mii^ri,ty grOups in the 
United States en5>hasizing family strength , " ie^has beAi difficult 
to consider realistically the problems of minority families and^their 
interpersonal needs. Even descriptive research has been opposed by 
some minority representatives. This is unfortunate when one con- 
siders that social pressures, and consequent structural vdeteriora- 
tion, affect deprived minority groups most intensively- If Americans 
are to be concerned about how their children d«yelop,. and therefore 
about the families that fashion their formative experiences, atten- 
tion must be given to the unequal family opportunities available to 
many, minority children. Solutions must be found that transcend 
concerns about fixing blame for social problems. ^ 

Feminism ha« had enormous impact upon American behavior 
patterns. Feminists 'have supported the increasing return of women 
to work. In turn, new issues for families have evolved. Feminists 
who see tradititanal family patterns as unnecessary constraints 
upon wbinen, and a means for their subjugation, haye been at odds 
with other women promoting a more conservative view of family and 
society. The prevailing concern tends to be individualistic, with 
"freedom" of the individual adult of greater concern than the 
combined goals of individuals in interaction in families. 



- V 
■» 



Another individualistic development that has had in^^ct-upon 
traditional families as well as individuals seeking other attachments , 
has been a minor tirend toward ^organization, among people who choose 
alternative life styles." Recently modifications of trat^^^a^ ^ 
marri^e-and family patterns have beccwe more prolific. Those, 
atteanbting life-style experiments, unlike earlieir American Utopians, 
Kave'rmaj^-claimed superiority in values, bat eii?>hasize a search 
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for a better quality of life.^ x. a ra.ult/^xpUcit "dabatrand 
conaequent clajif icatign of iaauea hava baan rara. 

Thia rayiaw of organizational aranas within which the family 
rLltZ J .^'^'^ '^'^ followirisr finding.. Pir.t, faailias ara 
t?ni r organization, . Many^ra organiza- 

tiona find themselves interested in fiunilias for rea;ona of their 
' PiJ-^fy task, which is not likely to be the family itself, in 

effect, the family is everybody's business. But because the family 
of primary concern, the family is evarv bod Y'« hi.«^r .>«. 
and nobody's business . - ' — : — * ^ 

ir. r^^- ^^"^^"^ D** described a highly organized, elaborate process 
in policy makxng that he calls -the play of power. -§0 i„ con|«isoa- 
to this interaction, orgai^zation^ and movements with familyvinSer-^ 
( ^"fr*^**?^ to^ave chaotic, relationships and inadequate interest" in 
N M^Zii f^^'^y- that since policy development in the 

Unxted States would be harmful to these interest groups, a silent 
and unwitting, pact has developed ruling out support of any public 
^ r?f-* ^^"•"^ nature regarding families: More likely is the 

?f«r^;i^''^ '^2'' J^*" developed a degree of s^phistica-^ 

tion that would allow the groi5>s involved to booperate for the 
development of policy. 

* 

, In addition, an orientati|pn to activity tends to predominate 
over an interest in policy. Excessive program interest can hinder 
policy developjhent. 

to'brinJ!;^^"^''^^''^ ^^^"^ *^ * political ^ause is beginni-ng 

to bring-organizations into a policy-oriented interactibn. A White 
Ho,use C^erence on. Families and a continuing legislative thrust ' 
setos to \>e leading^o new coalitions of organizations, 'and an en- 
larged, entry into th*--«rticy development arena by groups that 
previously were interdSSed primariljr in provision of service. • 

IV ^ FAMILY POLICY DEVELOPMENT .. 

References- to family policy often fail to describe it c^re- 
hensively and explicitly.. At times single purposes, such as iiicome 
maintenance,. are dubbed "family policy.- The differences be'tween 
policy and program emphases are -of ten unclear^ For example, two 
respected writers in the area of family policy .^hn 'and Jcimerman,®^ 
describe family policy variously as .government. undertaking specific 
programs- and policies to achieve , eo^lici t agreed-on goals, as 
prog:i^(^ andpolicdes without agreed-dm goal-s, and as secondary 

of governmenta 1 actions and policies that 
az?e not specifically or, primarily -addressed to the family. As a 
r«sult,_policies may be manifest or latent, explicit or impMrit, 
having consequences injtended* qr unintended, iiirect or indirect. To 
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thm •utho r s, f— dly p o licy i« both > <i«ld"of a ct i v i ty and a pr- 

•p«etiv«. Although this my b« *n apt d««criptlon of %«h«t p«>pl« 
bttlittvtt to b« f madly policy, it is not a praseription for dsvising 

policy. • 

Much of th« social work witihg on family policy has 
dsvslopad as part of the snphasis upon social policy ganarally. 
B^cauM sodial workars carry out programs, family policy suggsstions 
of tan strass progrsasMitic solutions. . • 



Tha problam in all this is that it attanuatas the process of 
policy developswnt: Deliberate jtolicy development requires that . 
it become explicit; otherwise it cannot be discxassed or evaluated 
effectively. One aspect of policy making is establishing values, as 
guideposts for activity. Programs, on the other hand, may ci^romiae 
values or obfuscate th«n. Moreover, programs cannot be evaluated 
effectively without values to judge, them against. Inconqpl^te value 
formation may have caused the demise of many of the ambitious 
social programs of .the 1960s. Tor example, if- the Head gtart 
program produQsd^risults that were eiMdi^ated in a few years by 
children's es^rience in public schools, did that mean that Head 
Start wa^ not doing its job? Wha^ values was Head Start promoting? 
If pqverty programs made little progress in changing the incidnce 
of poverty in the economy, were they inadequate? Were they deigned 
to eradicate poverty, or equalize opportunity? In a political system 
encouraging 'adversary debate on such topics, the extinction of social 
progr«BB8 %rithout clear goals may be hastened. 



"This is not to deny that strategic considerations may enter | 
into timing and diss«Bination of information, including matters per- 
taining to goal formation. However, an eaqp licit rational process to 
develop goals and related values is essenti*5|l for program development. 
It should not be programs that define policy,' but rather policy that 
defines programs. Policy development must begin before inmediate^^ 
progranming is considered; program design must be a phase of polic* 
implementation. ^ ^ \ . 

values may be derivfe at least in part, f rom ^conclusions 
based vpon data. There is an intelligence functioiuitb policy develop- 
ment, and normative matters contained in policy formation need not 
iji5)ly irrationality. Policy making on a national scale is intensely 
political, and some irrationality is built into that syste^.. How- 
ever, a policy eiii>hasis requires that systematic rational deduction 
-be an ia^ortaiit conta^Utor to -policy making. " ' 

- ^ In the frequently: intense a tmo«i*ere that surrounds public' 
policy makers, negotiation, exchange and debate are often part of 
the process of sharing ea^rtise and opinion. This usually involves 
a large nvaber.of interest groxjps in a highly sophistx<iate* 
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ction. -Th«M gro^?i~rn turn hmv t hair own const! tuanciaa, 

usa th«lr organiMtions to prcnota thair intaraata. 

%% 

Lvan auch a daacription, it bacooMa claar that family policy 
in tha unitad ?tataa ia undardavalopad, and that praaant intaraat' in 
tha aubjad^ ia f mara pra]^ to a pxocaaa of incraaaing con«)l%xity, 
wh4.ch may d^v^op its own tachnologiaa pr a bettar uaa of axis ting 
onaa • ■» - • 

At «kia point, than, daacriptiona of policy ma)cing that 
amphaaira an ordarihg of activitiaa hava particular marit. 

« 

public policy making is a conplax process that has bean 
•xamined ^j^many obaarvars. . One group, sometimes described as m 
the rational^omprehenaive school, enqphaaizea the orderly, highly 
atructured aapacts of policy development. Its models often are ^ 
extremely detailed and lengthy. Other obseciE»rs eiit>ha8ize the 
interactive and political qualities in policymaking , pointing xm 
the strategic aspects of policy developWt. Dror®^ has developed 
a model panning these two approaches to the process. Dror's 
model simplifies the stages of policy making and emphasizes a stage 
of policy development that precedes programmatic concerns. So we ' 
tarn to his model. 

Recognizing that not all policy development is ideal, Dror 
nevertheless posits an optimal policy-making design, it includes 
four stages: ' > 

■ /■ 

Metapolic v making ; the initial rule-making stage that 
can guide later efforts; 

2) Policy making ; specifying policies; 

3) Post policy making ; executing t»lieyi 

4) Feedback ; evalKi^ing emd ini>roving policy.^ 

Fr<3p this perspective, program execution follows policy makings, 
lAich in turn follows a still earlier stage. 

With family policy as formative axud primitive as it is in 
the United States, the relevance of Dror's model seems clear. In 
,th.e A^me of family policy, during a time of new public interest in 
the state of thfe family, it will be-^mportant to avoid moving first 
to post policy* making." There is J>pport unity to start aj: the ' ^ , ' 
beginning. Further examiziation of the definition of "metapblicv" 
is in order. * . 
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~ ' br<W^f"^^ For «xaRvl«« Urn ptatva Uwu 

policy devslopuwnt may b« Mt«policy making or policy making, dep«ia- 
ing upon tha laval at %fhich ona obsarvaa tha procaaS. Tharafora, 
this diactiaaion daparta aoaMWhat from Oror'a writing. 

* 

Mfttapolicy may •••n as cantering on tha forvu^tion of 
vaYuaa. Thasa valuaa may ba' placed into general problaai contexts by' 
determining how they differ from the existing facts. MetapolJ-cy is 
the initial mind-set for the policy-making process, which later 
■focuses upon the allocation and avat'lability of resources. Meta- 
policy Is' subject to change as the cycling and recycling of policy ^ 
maXi*i\g takes place. It is not a process producing closure: instead i 
it is a beginning grasp on a continuing, reiterating process. | 

Actually, this paper has begxin metapolicy modeling, in th^t 
it has outlined a series of conditions in American family life. 
Examination of these -conditions" helps to outline values pertinent 
to family policy making as it affects child placement. 

V. SOME METAPOLICY PROPOSALS 

Family conditions are inextricably connected with the ^ 
etiology of a need for child placement. Placement occxirs as a direct 
result of inadeqtiate familial arrangements, either within the nuclear 
family, or ^e kin network^ Since child placement is a substitute for 
care arran^»anta within the family, by definition inadequate 
family fvmctioning is of concern. Moreover, it is only througn 
familial responses to the care needs of children that placement 
situations can be terminated. It is malfunction of the family th^t 
causes child placement, and it is only through family care that 
children may be released frca it. ^ ^ 

' ' ' . 

Earlier, we discxxssed the interlocking -functions that 
characterize family behavior. Child care is the function of greatest 
concern here, but appropriate and socially useful child care requires 
that other aspects of the family be functional as well. A detailed 
illustration may be useful. 

-Ther^are many ways to describe faunxly functions • In a 
more detailed work^ the writer sxammarized typologies of family f^lnc- 
tions to include: 1) expressfon aSad affection; 2) socialization and 
acculturation; 3) continuity; 4) interaction with the envJionment; 
5) consumption, Of theser the second, socialization and accultura- 
tion, is most directly . equated with what is involved in child care. 
During their early years, children utilize- their family experiences 
to become functional- adults. Although other institutions also 
socialize and accxilturate, it is generaj^ly believed the family has 
the most basic impact upon children. 



■ It 1« tiXv^ khmt c]L.a xuncuoh cannot b« Mlutary without 
capacity of th« fandlx to function it» othar'«r«««. 
Witfibttt w^rassion and a£f action in tha family, aaotional bonds 
batwaan ehlldran and t>thar Mbara of tha family will not davalop 
to anaura aoelallsati9tf and aeeulturation. childran hava to cara 
about tha attlttidaa of othara bafora baing abla to maka uaa of rola 
■odala. ^ao, childran hava to act out thair .faalinga with anough 
fraadna ao that thay tiiat out ^thair laaminga, and raquir^ room for 
ajqpraaaion. Paranta auat activaly taach, and to do so thay naad 

—amm of tha continuity batwaan thair axpariancaa and thoaa of 
thair childran. without a aanaa of continuity, social attitudaa of 
paranta ari- -irralavant to childfan a ganaration latar. Pamiliaa 
inoorporata thair intaraction with tha anvironmant into tha aocial- 
isation and acculturation of thair childran. Moreovar, thia intar- 
action ia nacaaaary to phyaicaa and matarlal wall-baing, without 



which family mambara ai^ply cannot aurviva. . Tha intaraction producaa 
tha m a a n a to conr"-^ ^- 



gooda produead by aociaty, a particularly 
aignificant part of lifa in a matarialiatic aociaty. Through 
aapacta of tha consumption procaaa, e-hildran laarn about thair 
ralationahipa to aociaty. 

Tha poii^ hara ia that one cannot considar tha child cara 
fimction without rafaranca to othar familial functions. A family 
dysfunctional in ona araa ia liXely to ba dysfunctional iA othars. 
And avan if dif farant typologias of functioa or ways of daacribing 
this intaralationahip ara uaad, it still holds true. *hara is strong 
avidanoa to aupport this matapolicy valua: prevention of child 
plac— ant requires linkage with policy that supports family life 
functions. 

£ 

Adherence to such a value might conflict with the ways in 
^rhich Americana hava organized social services. Authorities at all 
lavala hava tended to aeparate phaaas^ of the life cycle in service 
approaches. Therefore., there are resources specifically for the 
aging, as well as organizations targeted to services to children. 
A case oould be developed that ^emphasis iq»on the aging as a apacific 
group is a disservice to the group itself. For example, most of the 
aged live in and ara dependent upon f£unily settings that in turn 
link with younger people in other generations; The problems of 
forc ed r eti rasaen t or the alienation in?>llcit in some aspects of 
retivanwint coomunlty development are syaqptomatic of the larger 
problem of isolation and alienation of the older age groi^. if the 
aged have a aavere pfcAlem connected with isolation, perhaps 
services to them should be integrated with the lif^ cycle, not 
separated from it. 

Counterargwents -to this.mi^t include, the political advan- 
tages of organizing the aged around problems t}^ themselves feel, 
^or the special problems of aged people. The point is that the terms 
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uiid*r which h«lpin9 ••rvloO mrm ttdbillSM, «m«u»r •p«:i«lim«l or 



lnt«qr«t«d with othttr aaaiota of th# !!£• cyol«, affect outcoM. A 
lAck of Integration carrita aaaociatad problMW. 

Th« point may b« vado anach aora atrongly with ragard to 
children, paadllaa parfona pivotal functlona in tha davelopsant of 
P«r«<.)nAllty thro\>9h thair cara of childran. Thair capacity to 
carry out this taak la ralatod to othar. aapacta i>f thalr wall-baing. 
And tha family* a ability to functiof? in othar ara*a. 



Tha llmltationa of a problaiMriantad approach ara alao 
implicKl in thia diacuaalon, Conaidaratlon of oia problam of child 
abus« has led to ae^hasia upon childran* a ri^hta, ^ich are aoa ie - 
ttmes considered %rLthout relation to the problema and rights of 
othors in the family environsMnt. It la only inaevefe inatances 
of dysfunctional family relatione where it is reasonable to advocate 
in behalf of children in opposition to other family proceaaes. 

However, having arranged aervice orientations to coincide 
with life stages, particularly with reference to children* sorganixe- 
tions have had little incentive to approach policy matters with the 
necessary breadth. A categorical approach that has often not: 
included the family as an area of concern maJcea policy enalyaia 
concerning the family extremely difficult. 



Therefore, value formation impliea rearrangement of organiza- 
fcional designs. A later policy-making process might detail realloca- 
tion of resources to blanket the family policy area bettar. 

Currently interests in the family, whether oriented to pro- - 
qram, policy or bpth, aire w4dsly fragmented. These intereats include 
gavernmental, voluntary and commonweal organizations, seme with 
'ipfcial interests in certain kinds of family (the poor, minorities, 
ethnic and religioxis groups, life-cycle stages^ or with ancillary 
int*>rests in the family. The agendas of all these groups are likely 
to be disparate. 

There heus been no nationwide coordinating effort to date, 
nor has there, been an adequate forrxn. for discussion of how these 
different approaches might be integrated. Viuried interests in and 
interpretations of family need are of particular concern within the 
American system, %^ich enqphasizes pluralistic possibilities for 
life-styl«. Data clearly indicate that either through belonging to 
an etKnic group, or thrbugli an increasing^ range of choices about 
life style, families tl>«selve8 are extremely diverse. As a 
corollary, service organizations must reflect diversity in order to 
respond to families. A^ street-abased program is "unlikely to attract 
middlf aged, middle *class suburbainites , just as an office-based 
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cllr i ical progrM i ■ay not ^timfy th^ nmeda of dteprivd »i«orlty^ 



tmUlimm. 

Th« n**d for coh«alv«n«sa in MMrlcan family policy haa bMp 
polTitad out. Ona approach that had acaw politic^ potancy ia « cop- 
aarvativa a^haaia upon xaatorln^ traditional family Ufa, atylaa.*^. 
Turning back tha clock la unlikaly, particularly without r^««»«l of 
major aoclal trai^a that ancouraga th« changes. Ho«#avar, tbm^a a 
daapar phlloaophl^al qxMatlon about tha dagraa to which govS^Mnt 
ahould attampt to-cllct^ta paraonal bahavior. Aa Mntlon«d a«rliar, 
thia conearn for Individual fraadom ia daaply linkad witW tha inada- 
quat« attantion family policy haa racaivad. Thua, a aacond valua for 
ma tapol Icy : family p olicy muat incoroorata divaraitv and pluralima 
vhiA^ coordinating raaaarch . policy making and program davalopmant . 

Since tha ralationahip of raaaarch and policy making ia dia- 
<ruaaad mora fully later, thia aaction concarna coordinating program 
xlivaraity. 

In daviaing programa, Americana hava avolyad a coaqplax rala- 
tionahip batwaan tha private ajid tha public a«ctors, aa wall aa Imong 
federal, atata and local lav^a of govarnmant. Ralationahipa aaeng 
Oiaae varioua aarvica providira are often by contractual arrangmmanta , 
many of then deaignad to meet tha naada of tha financing organisation. 



At timea, the organization providino.aarv'ica haa bean an unequal 
partner in the contracting proceaa. The contract may be deatruc^ve 
to organizationa providing aarvica, or mayfllLngthan service provi- 



Related to coordination of diVerae aervice is the growth of 
umbrella organizations, often encouraged by goverraMnt policiea. 



Despite their proliferation, these organizations continue to be 
somewhat experimental, and present many unresolved protoleais»^ 

Service coordination may be a central problm for family- 
policy makers, requiring detailed attention. Efforta to model family 
behavior uniformly carzr a cost -ttirt Americans eanno^'pay — a mmjor 
loss of freedom. • Program integration, on the other hand, is required 
for any cohesive program response that can addresa aome of the inter- 
linked Issues described. Unity *clth±n diversity must be soiiiht if 
basic American assumptions are to be IsfpleiBented wltliin family policy. 

If there is much to be learned about program admlniatration, 
there^are also important g^s in the basic knowledge about the 
family necessary for appropriate policy developaMnt. As already * - 
noted, social indicators dealing with the family concern thesmelves 
primazU.ly with structtire, threes utilitarian policy most e^>hasise 
family function. One functioii of special interest for public policy 
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im that of •KchanS*. UiwlTatandif>g hd^* thm fm»Ll^_intMemetm_^^i_ 



its aooiaX •nviroiumt. hem it aff^cta and ia affaotad by it, ii 
ai«nif leant to tha kind of linkaqa that policy l«plaMntatl<kt aaaka 
bat«Mn tha individual family and aoeiaty. Tha axehan^a function 
is aora fraquantly diacuaaad in tha litaratura than it is ra'aaarchad, 
Aa a raault. «m of tan ara poorly aquippad. to undarstand tha Mcha- 
niaM of intaraction. For aicaa^la, auch.haa baan writtan about tha 
4iVao« of inatitutiona upon tha faaily. It la aaaartad that tha 
*fMftily haa difficulty ooapating with achoola, racraational groupa, 
organisationa ralatad to induatry and tha «#orfc placa, and tha lika. 
Yat littla ia knoim about How tha faiiily a^nagoa to handla ooapatinq 
loyaltiaa and conf licta that avary family aaaibar »uat brin9 into tha 
fwily atructura. Tha viaw of tha family aa victim, ^mkmnrnd by 
orqanisatioMl forcaa outsida it, haa racantly baan challangad by 
hiator^r^a. It may ba that family functiona hava bacoaw mora 
intanaa in raaponaa to aocial modamisation, and that/ tha pf*- 
induatrial family was by coa^riaon a brutiah aaaoclation n^^aaary 
for aurvival. / 

Baaic aaavai«>tiona about family haalth upon whioh ^liciaa 
and prograM ara built of tan ramain unaKplorad a^^iantif ieally . For 
aacmapla, tha contantion that divorcaa ara nacaaaaKly bad for chil- 
dran ia unclaar from a raaaaroh parapactiva. Wot much raaaarch 
axploraa tha dynamica of raoonatitutad familiaa to axplain thair 
auitability for raaring chlldran, or what conatitutaa auccaaaful 
hwMn ralationa undar thaaa ccmplax circtawtancaa . Both divorca 
and aarial marriagaa that involva young childran ara incraaaing in 
tha Unitad Stataa without a knowladga baaa for judging whathar thia 
incraaaa is accaptabla. Thaaa illuatrations damonstrata anothar > 
matJ«>olicy valuai a Xnowladaa basa *\ist ba davalopad for adaguata 
faadily policy making . 



Raaaarch and knowladga davalopmant ia a caaualty of fragman- 
tation of f»ily intaraata. Hara is a apacific placa %rhara govarn- 
mant can provida a nacaaaary coordinating link — if not actually to 
ia«>lamant fmily raaaarch, than at laast to coordinata and f inane* 
it. Thm fadaral govammant has conslderabla axparianoa in an oo ur agiag 
raaaarch. But thara ahould ba a cantral organisation operating abova 
axtd bayond tha aecondary conoama aspraaaad by axiating govammant • 
aganciaa . 

In tha. continxiing asparimant to aarva tha family, innovation 
is I 11—111. whila coordination and avaluation of innovation ia rara. 
As a raault, .axc^azsga of intalliganca , a. nacaaaary compooant of knowl- 
adga building* ia of tan abaant. Tha fadaral govammant ia in tha 
baat position to centfalisa intalliganca about tha family, but it 
■uat bacoma organizad to do ao. 
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^r ppr Ut<_Ant#ljj^^^ h#l p th # pA try p rw in 

MtAbliahin^ boundari«s xo thm plur«liaa dlaeuu«d h«r«. 'Hmt* 
•MM littl« doubt th«t o^rtatn Uf« stylM May b« >»«nrful, •ociaUy 
•nd paraonAlly. Th«r« ^« prob*bly» principle, of f Ml Hal int«r*c- 

?• ^'^^ r«^rch and analy.!. of .^ri.nc. 

rMllloa should h«v« aoclAl <Jtllity (it Lp for this rosson thst 
•oelsl policy is rslsvsnt) . within diversity ahd plurallsa. It Is 
Moossary to Xnam ^*%Mt to discourage and whsrs to build IneMtlvss 
for socially ussful bshavlor. without an undsrstsndlng of how to ll«lt 
plurallM. a astapollcy posturs supporting diversity is rsadlly 
challongoabls, and sxtrsMly vulnorabls In a political ssns«. 

Psrhaps bocauss of ths disorganisation and lack of purposo In 
AMrlcsfrjrssponsss to ths fasdly, family rsssarch has oftsn bs«n sn 
unpopular a^^dselc fisld. Sunrsys of faplly rssssrch isavs such to 
bs dsslrsd. CrsAtsr s^hasls, and conssquMt ptsstloa* for family 
"••arch, might wsll snhsnca rssults. 



Until rscsntly, Amsr leans mads 11 ttls affort to moriltor ths 
•f facts of legislation upon ths family. Rscantly soma csntsrs* pri- 
marily in ths ae | jsml ^ flslds, havs Inltlatad sf forts to understand 
"family Impact." Thsrs ara consldsrabls dlffarsncss In how family 
l^act Analysis Is dsscrlbsd, but thsrs ara Important rsasons to 
undsrstand how govsmmmtal activity af facts famlllss. Family lK>act 
analysis might bs a fssdbsck mschaniam for polidss and programs 
dlrsctad to ths fsAily. but. mors Uiportantly. thsrs is llkslihood 
that ths Amsrican family has for soms tims bsso dssply affsctsd for 
good or 111 by a grsat varisty of Isgislatlvs Inltlatlvss dlrsctsd 
to othsr social purposes . Thsrs is sxpsrisncs about how govsmmsnt 
pollclss aff^t famlllss. and this is in>ortant background matsrlal 
in building family policy.^ 

J*^^*!?**' intsrsst in family is^>act analysis and ths subssqusnt 

- growing Int^st in fsdsral family policy derivs from ^ths accslsratsd 
. changss in fa^ly structurs during ths X970s. As socially and person- 
ally dstsrminsd options incrsased, families began moving into patterns 
at nrmtr a rtlrinn a l behavior in- much greater u u mbeis that previously. 
These new patterns lack ths social 'si;f>ports of a more tx^^dltlonal 
•y*^^^ •n^ t**ia pro^rides a new vulnerability to large portions of 

American populaticm. Ths mattsr is particularly pertinent in 
oonsidering child care. This. s\iggests apother mstapolicy value* 
althoagh family policy mus t bs dlrsctsd ccmprehensivsly to the state 
of American family lifs. it must particularly a« M»-«.« ^'^-^ ly pattern s 
vulherable to deterioration^ " ^ ' — 

Social indicators strsss strong upward trsnds in ssploymsnt 

for womsn and in divorce. Ths aff^ted families may- bs in jsopardy 
In r^ard to many functions, but no fun,ction is more acutely 
. jeopajdised than cnixd care. 
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The. inclusion <>f «Anen *with minpc^' children in the einployment 
market is of vital signif^cancie- to' family life. Peminism an4 action^ 
agalnit discrimination in Mrinig, coupled with a sluggish econcaay in" 
th^ 197Ps, have moved -matny women, into the labor market, 46% of them 
>rith minor children. l4ie option of staying home' and caring for . 
childreYi has grown less prestigioias in some quarters, amd tarries 
with it ho incoSiB. The valuing c>r costing of work ip-the home - 
g«neralljE-i^^ 'serious economic pjaoblem" thlit^jequiafes full considera- 
tion" with ref erence to many socieU. ' pro-ams , 

' t • • 

' But if women are to work, arrangements outside the nu61ear - 
family are- likely to be required for the C5u:e of children. An iiapor- 
tant in?>lication not decat with fully here has to do with encouraging 
kin relationships for child care, now often excluded from payment in 
ptiblicly sxabsidized programs. Recent tax and welf^u:e proposals sug- 
gest new interest in this topic. There is the possibility of adding 
options in day care bv more fxilly utilizing and perfecting standards'; 
for family day care. Possibilities include day care cent^er^s pro- 
vided by industry for the families of their employees,, or, perhaps 
roorfi. promising, greater empheisis upon flexible work hours tp permit., 
cooperative child care surreuigements between h\isba:;ids and wives, when , 
both aire employed. 

There iR a con^lling necessity ^<f&^evelop national policy / 
that siipports caring for children under these new carcumstances, 
though development of these resources woxild require a pluralistic . 
approach, allowing options in how parents provide care. " Indxistry/ 
could well be involved ^ perhaps through subsidy, perhaps throxagh tax 
incentive, in provision of .child care services: Since work- is the 
major adult responsibility besides -the family, it is reasonable to . 
betfee?: integrate work and family. 

Mounting a child care pr<5gram to fit realities requires cbn- 
•^i deration of spillover effects- *The goal should not be sin^jly to 
remove child ccLre. from the family; there is little evidence that 
it is feasible'^to jnount a national program for this function. In- - 
stead, programs . should maintain parental options, <?ontrols and 
activity, retaining opportunity for parental and family involvement. 
*Sa^ilies shoiald experience child case opportxinities as gains, not 
fu^Soifiial lo'sses. This suggests that standards for day care 
eii5>ha^iz^' family involvement.* - . 

If d4y care is approached with the goal of a mix of optional 
services with the greatest possible inxfolvement of parents and fami- 
lies, there may be cost savings, and less public resistance- to <^ ' • 
caurp^ proposals . , 
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Child care is not the only family issue pertaining to the 
enormous incareas^in working ^fonen. Attitudes about sex-related - 
roles are^ing rapidly changed, and with tiiem interpersonal conven- 
tions betufeen the sexes. Ethnically determined 'patterns of behavior 

are being dteeply disturfjed. . Marriages and f nmlTti mi 'imi Ill pres- 

: sure to repattem interpersonal relationships to fit new social 
- perceptions. Economic gains for women are associated Wth social 
independence that cem alter family \systeitts. All this suggests 
the need for accessible pe2?sonai social services capable of helping 
familiea relationships. •' ^ . xr ^ 

In recent years there has also been a growth of optioiis 'that 
can dlrsriipt family continuity. Constraints against divorce liave 

stringent as a self -Actualization ethic has become mpre 
prevalent, bringing its own problems.^ Divorce and separation have 
led to a vast growth in single-par-ent: families , most of them headed 
by women, and most of those women workiixg. These are families 
hi^ly vulnerable to ediild care problems, poverty and alienation 
within society. The problem becomes particulcLrly acute because of 
tiie relatively high proportion of black families living under these 
OircumstMces . 

■ , • ■ . ' . r v.- ' • " ■- 

There are memy newly available choices for Single^parent 
families. Marital, sexual auid financiza options may fashion new 
life, sty^ for single petrents. Such options herve complex fef;Eects 
t^on family "^aesibers . But options for -the single parent may suddenly 
diminish. Lack of work oppor trinities, of child care, of economic' 
si^ports, of adequate housing at low cost, etc., all in5)inge upon 
the single parent.. With th^ substantial increase inv this popvaation 
group, ±t has become a segment of the population whose numbers 
demand some priority in family polipy. Enlargement of- Options for 
such families and help in mcuiaging options seem essential. This 
calls fc^ personal and material social services^ .but also a network 
of broad social supports that allow fojr inclusion of member^ of these 
families, who now often become alienated from-ji^iny institutional i 
siqpports. . . 

■ ■' ' ' f . - ' '-^ 

The metapoliCT^jj^tions emerging from industJtialization are 
■far from exhauste^^ITi this paper. Linkaiges between nuclear "and ex- 
tended families^uggest needs for metapolicy,, including answering 
. i^ficult.defiAtional questions about the nature of the fai^C^fe^ 
Precbn^tions for policy making might be more'' fully consi^e^^^^ 
Issues pertaining to ^such basic sx^jports as income and hed^^^r 
family members call ^or major attention. A strategy to move through 
the several steps, of the policy process might be elaborated. Rather 
than presenting a full eacposition of family policy, .this paper- - 
places the 'Specific problem of substitute child care within a broad 
perspective Of family policy. 'The thrust here is that the function- 
ing family is to be preferred over substitute care procedures, and 
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thxt subst:it:u'te caxe auarangeinents should involve original families 
to the eactent possible. .This view suggests that soflastitttte child, 
care, necessarily separated from the family,- is at one end of the , 
continuum of potential services that^might be made available to 
si^iport family functioning . '° .> 

Within the context of family policy, services to families 
mfght become far broader the^ those traditionally provided. The 
inplication is. that service provision must first be consider6d 
within, the context of the probleBL the family faces, rather than 

^within existing service sectors! With established targets. If a - 
child care design that is highly separated fttam the family (as, for 
exaitple, institutional care provided at a location that makes family 
members' visits \anlikely) is at. one end qif the continuum, the other • 
polarity is child cate by an intact, fully funfctional family_with 
6oth parents. There aire a great many possibilities for service 
delivery between these polarities. Seme atre Social services : - 
family counseling; day ceace, foster care, adoption. Other services 
may relate to the child c£ure situation, but more obliquely r ^ public 
assistamce, health delivery, mental , health services. A policy- 
oriented view c^n bring into focus a series of other culttirally 
determined' f actorsi, that affect the child caire situation. Legislation 
and program in5>lementation can be igiven proper context through 
policy analysis. For exanacple, socially determined requirements for * 
inclusion in the economic system .iii5)inge xq>on both adults' and 
children's social stattas and avad.lable resources. Behavioral norms 

"and expectations, which change dynamically, produce^goal -oriented 
behavior by both adtats and children, and in^jact tipon -the crRld. 
care situation. The major orgamizational groupings within society, 
corporate and governmental , carry .their own iii5>acts • vopon conditions 

-"to vrhich families must adjust, and within vrtiich child care must take 
place-- The nature of primary groxip eaqperience as expressed in 
neighborhoods, communities auid sxabcultures further determines 
associations with people 'who may eitHer support or deter familial 
processes.. What is considered appropriate in a family's view of 
goals, values and priorities exists within a. range, and with limita- 
tions culturally iii5>osed. such'complex cultural components, though 
not easy to understand, carry no less in5>act upon af*^ family's capacity 
for child care them the direct services associated with the issue - 
If this is so, we must learn to understand and influence these 
forces. Otherwise, direct services can only be reactive, rather 
th2Ui productive of desirable social conditions. • , 
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